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PUBLISHER'S NOT* 

Los Amjeles City College, throughout its history, has been in the forefront of the com 
nninity college movementT^he faculty has earned a deserved reputation for excellence 
in teaching, apd the administrators of the colfege have gained national recognition 
through the success of the Instructional program. The students of Los-^geles City 
College hove won secure places in the professions, the arts, and in semi professional 
roles in industry. It is fitting that some type of publication should record and sum- 
marize the history of Los Angples City College over the past fifty years. Fop this 
reason, the Board of Directors of the Los Angeles City College Foundation decided to 
finance the publication of LACC CELEBRATES. It is appropriate Jthat a non-profit 
foundation, devoted to the task of working for the benefit of the faculty and student 
body of Los Angeles City CollfHie, should support such a worthy put/lication as 
LACC CELEBRATES. " ^ . 

• B.C. Winters, President ' 

Los Angeles City College Foundation 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 



Here are some of the voices of Los Angeles City College coming to you undimmed by 
fifty years of passage, along with some speaking today. The concerns are the same, 
even while dialect and styles differ: urgency, a sense of the ineluctable'baisage of i\(^e, 
desire for consensus, need for a personal voice, pain, joy of all sorts. Voices that the 
reader will recognize stating concerns that will never end, ne\^er be resolved. Yet ^ACC 
IS in its very being a synthesis of op)3osing forces. It is at once an academic institution 
offering the first two years of the liberal arts university, a vocational workers' institute 
for two year skills programs, an(4, increasingly, an elementary school for the teaching 
or re teaching of the American language. Each. foot of this tripod demands a greater 
share of the shrinking resources available. Polhics has never been absent from higher 
eduation. "The s<»iueaking wheel gets the grease" cind silence is not golden. Yet, the 
wise founding fathers saw the necessity, if the tripod i^to endure, that there be three 
strong legs to it. 

The voices in this anthology reflect the richness of diversity within the one tabernacle 
of LACC. We thrive in a city college, a civitas of civil tolerance toward one another's 
strangeness, "City air makes free, " cried an intoxicated new city-dweller of the 
previous century. Then even worse than now there were blighted ghettos, filth and 
distemper, but with hope and opportunity unmatched anywhere else. Immigrants and 
migrants catne to the city, determined to find a better life with awakened abilities and 
to pass them ons^o their children. This year the promise is at once fulfilled and still 
carrots oti a stick. \ 

lACC CELEBRATE)^ is a challenge flung down the corridors into the future. This is 
where we have been, Where we are now. You, future custodians of the heritage, do no 
less than this.- Understand our failures and our silliness, but keep a sense of humor 
about your qgprpartisanship. Remember that city and community are but permu- 
.tations of the same prediction A city is a community or it becomes a jungle of anarchy. 
The college is a place where civil skills breed a sense of belonging, a sense of shared 
history. 

Sam Eisenstein 

^ ' 1979 
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EVERY DAY IS COMMENCE- 
MENT DAY:,A VIEW FROM THE 
SEVENTIES 

By Richard Lillard 

If I hiui boon nskod to iiddross iny diuijjhttM 's 
iinivorslty grndiKUing vU\ss in vluiio of 1979 1 \\\\^h{ 
hiivo dolivorod those riMi^irks 

T\\A' most invigorating wuy to iivoid stiignation is 
to vio\^' your lifo ijs oiu» loilg proooss of eduoidion. 
whothtM yoifro homo, on the wiiy to iuid from work, 
at work, unywhore in town, or on tiips. The host 
autobiographioN oatoh the satisfaction of an unend- 
ing learning prcvess. as in The Education of Henry 
Adams, Kraziei' Hunt's One American and lirs 
. AUeiiipt at Mdiuatioti, or Fhe Mdiieatioii of (airey 
IVIeWilliams,' 

Such a.c|uest goes in all direiMions hi order to set* 
any meaning in your life you need to know history * 
and geography and other seienees, physical and 
social, and some of the great works of literature 
Nothing adds more to your conscious life than an 
abiding interest in processes, in (*ause and effort, in 
contradictions and confrontatioi\s. in the mul 
titudinous interplay of ideas and a(*tions. yourself 
included 

Vln thus watching the big main actions you can 
avoid the extremes of sentimentality and cynicism. 
You can balance two deep pleasures. Que is solitary, 
working alone as a reader, a researcher, a hiker, a 
gardener, a pianist, a creative artist, a letter writer, 
a planner of any thing from a party to a business to a 
city—getting ready to be articulate through some 
medium or in person. The other is the equally deep 
pleasure of working withothers to solve a problem or 
. simply to gel a thing done, be it the washi^ig of a 
sinififul of dirty dishes, the swinging of a financial 
deal, or the passage pf a Constitutional amendment. . 
Ther^ are the equal delights of sharing goodwill, 
' lau|?hter, and talk at a dinner party or silent ^ 
attention at a film or play, followed by analysis and 
discussion ..Ma^ k Twain says that no joy surpasses a 
joy shared. 

In a fairminded lifetime voyage between ex- 
tremes in attitude anfl betweeh the solitary and the 
social, you can consciously sense that everything 
you know fits into other things. And you will have the 
excitement of seeing connections, relationships, 
parallels, of turning comparisons into similes and 
metaphors, of making inductive ieaps and in 
phrasing big, • seemingly vqttd generalizationsr 
Knowledge does come, and wisdom does linger, and 
both accumulate Iflce a snowball rolling in soft snow. 
The more you know the more you can kpow, and the 
more you can know what you don't Know, Theri you 
can ask the right questions. You don't want Mon- 
. taigne to mean you when \ie says that you believe 
> o 'ling so firmly as what you least know. The 
ERJC • * K 1 , 



ultimate goal— happily unreachable might be"'to 
be(M)me what Kmerson vaWn ii transparent eyeball, 
to have an alUMiibracing, simultaneous, spherical 
view of all reality. Hut such a mystic vision would 
leavt^ you with nothing to do. no motion to inake. 

You can make your irfetime sufficiently 
educational by taking a bi^ view, yes, seeing things 
and i^vcnls organicalfy. iis parts ol a sequence or 
sy,stem of relationships larger than you l an see all at 
omr, 01' ever The daily newspaper and the weekly 
newsmaga/jiie are a scramble of footnotes on 
history. At any moment when you are present and 
observing you sec suggestive a^^pccts of a nation, a 
region, a city, a campii^ or factory or officeor sporty 
arena, a home, or a human tie as being at some stage 
■ in its life cyrky Alwiiys there are clues and data that 
imply, from which you can infer Anything appears 
as connected with , every thing efse in some 
demoiistrable or arguable way. Yoii find meaning, 
significance, by finding or inventing connections, be 
they toward the example or the broad Mateitient, 
New ways of bejng significaftt keep -cropping up. 

To get the most out of life you may well find it best 
to be ecle(*tic or flexible in approaching day by-day 
experience Whatever the label you accept, the 
jnoderatc middle-ground position adds richness to 
your life. You can lu' a person who. to quote The 
Reporter, '^cultivates the skills that make freedom 
operational." You can be "alw»ys onspecial assign- 
ment, ' Whunyou are open-minded and independent, 
you/join the advance, not the rear, guard, .The world 
opens U|^v Life becomes a welcome drama, a 
whetting of vocabulary, a sharpening of thoughts, a 
(orensic shaping of jssues. Such lively, active open- 
iViindedness affirms sound old values, applies them 
in new contexts to new people. It exposes the unsound, 
decrepit, cruel, phony or obsolescent. It can, fo/ 
insta nee . ta ke wha t once seemed to be the saga of Uie 
frontier, the making of the West, ilnd show it to be 
rich iu t^ie elements of a monumental environmental 
disaster. » - 

Being a moderate ecologist or economist^, or 
wj^atever, can give you the pleasure of skepticism. 
Consider; as one ex^ple, the Utilitarian and 
Progressive slogan of the last two centuries: '*The 
greatest good for the greatest number/' a concept ' 
still mouthed by politicians and planners, who often, 
whether they know it or not, are agents of Special 
interests. In the short term a policy may. seem' 
beneficial to the general populace, yet in t^e long run 
of a century op a millenium it may turn out to be a 
prodigj^Uy expensive, catastrophe for sociQty^nd 
renewable hatur^l reasources. 

Also, as a fair-minded middla-of-the-roac|er you 
can take pleasure in itiaking ^ distihction between 
the idea of physical progress and-that of cultural or 
ethical progress^ and in Sffeing no substantial' 
evidence of either. You nriay i^ee improvement in 
certain persons and in certain human-being ac- 
tivities, but not for long omot fn tieneral. Certainly 



wo luiinan Ihmiiks livo amid a niuhitiulo of re|H»litivo 
(•hanK<*s Wr Anu»ru*ans piattio of IMctkitss and 
hiaK al>i)Ht IVi hnoloKy but oxhihit only (*hanK^* 
(Iit)up.s of proplf take (Hrns Kt^ttin^ luMttM*. UKit is. 
^tMtinK ahead ol othtMs. and thinking Ihoy'll stay 
ahead but thtMi fallin^j bebind We are like plants aiul 
tht* other animals When conditions ehanKe. the 
intrieate prores:i^)l natmal stMtM tion. charuw and 
int*vital)U\ savi>s or tdimina'tes a Menetie or political 
or t^conomic line 

^ y({ii can accept thtM)pinion of somCphilosophical 
historians. \vt* hiniiaii btMngs had evolvt»d to()url)rief 
moment of appartMit woiid dominaiun* by ttMi 
thousand years a^o^ In the aKKi'^^K^de. simct* then 
neither we nor our civilization has undei>;one any 
basic alttM ation fxcept for a speeihip ii\, tht* ratt» of 
suptM ficial chanK^*"^ VVe respt*ct si/.e. nunibtMs. aiid 
rapid multipluMtion of things Kn)Wtb - although 
wt» bavt*. doubts about caiuuM*. obt\sity. and urbair 
sprawl, even ^about 4lhr crowning technoloKi^'id 
acbit»vt*meif<^ oui' hy(lroj^t*n bombs Wt* speciali/t* in 
^i|)id killjrij^ of mvrititudes of inihviduals. for ont* 
purpose or another, in no matttM* what specit\s Our 
^jlory our minds uui ability to pool information 
and to c^onmumicatt*. apptMi* linked all too ofttMi to a 
mast(M fnl capacity for self dt*struction 



How can you accept this "hum'tin condition »y 
conttMiiplatinn Hy \vat(*hinK all sctMu\s of the serious 
humay comedy Hy dt^bunkiiiK tht» falst* and tht* 
fallacious Hy activtMy trying to restrict bad chan^jes 
and to promott* n^^^d d\anges What if you do find 
yourst^lf a mo'dtMii Sisyphus. fort*ver piishinjk; the 
rock toward the hilltop only to havo it break away 
and roll'to the bottmii aKiH"? As such a Sisyphus yon 
attract attention ami admiration, you have pU*nty of 
htMlth fuU*xt»rcist\ and you havt* pt»rmanent t*mploy 
ment 

You'll d<) well toagrtie with the latt» Sorrates. who 
said sonuUinu* bt»fort» AW WW: life which is 

unexamiiu*d is not worth livinj^ " You can continue 
to accept new iHMspt*('tivt\s lo t»xnmint» your lift\ and 
tin* livt\s and lift* of pt»opU* around you. to st»t» daily 
life as an advtMiturt* involving facts, insij^hts. and at 
ItMst fragments of wisdom. You can be bke Kob(*rt 
Krost's fariiUM' 



I havt* promiS(\s to kcv\) • 
And milt^s U) j^o befori* 1 sl(M*p 
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EVELYN VIOLETTE L0FTI1M- CLASS OF 1917 



by Selma Chesler 

In 1917. at d tune wIumi no Negro tra(*luM\s wtMV 
tMuployt^d in the Los An>ieU\s school systtMn. Mvolyn 
VioliMte TunuM'. (now Mrs. Kvolyn Lollin). 
graduated Iroru Los AnKiMes State Normal S(^-h()ol 
lol* tearluMs She was" one of two Ne^jroes. both 
, women. ini a elass ol some r>2r) students. There almost 
had been three, but one couldn't (juite make it. 

State "Normal uas the lirst ol a series ol 
eduiational institutions to be established on what 
was to beepnlt* the Los Angeles City College eainpus. 
Located since 1882 at 1^'ilth and Hope Streets, where 
the Los Angeles I'^jblic Librai y is now. it had moved 
to the North \'(M inont address in 19r4. 

From then on the formerly hoinestvaded 
farmland. inst<*ad ^1 cult i vat ing crops and livestock, 
would be I'wltiVcding stuckMits 

I fust met Kvelvn in 1974 when she had been 
/ appointed Assistant Coordinatorof L. A.(\('.'s brwnd 
new Senior ( iti/.en Center Oneof its functions was to 
encouragt'^ and help older adults go to and return to 
i'ollege Located in Hungalow 102, it was a co/.y place 
in whii'h to relax 'over coffee betweei^-rlasses; to 
which to bring a brown bag lunch, and talk, and 
make ftew friends. Elimination of funds caused by 
Proposition \\\ eliminated the Senior Center. 

1 learned; during the two and one-half years she 
worked there, dispensing her very special brand of 
sunshine, what a lemarkable J)uman being Kvelyn 
is. 

She has done many different things to earn i\ 
" living Once, when interviewed for a position, she 
was asked why she had done so many Ihingk. "A 
Negro girl had to do what she could." she answered. 

•*Kvorything I did, whatever happened tome, was 
affected in one way or another by my being Ne^^ro. " 
she tells you.* - 

SIk^ prefers to use 'Negro\ and "Colored" rather 
than ' Black ' 

Kvelyn has been married twice. lor-r34 years to her 
second husband. William R. Loltin, Sergeant First 
Class, U.S.A. (Ret ), who is \yorking towards a 
degree in Psychology at California State University 
at Los Angeles. 

Slie has two children, f ive grandchildren and three 
" great-grandchildren. Her son, Edward D.* Warren, is 
retired f rom Vtbe" Federal Government. Her 
daughter. Marilyn L Dixon, is a Supervisor in 
Personnel Service at the Veterans Administration 
Medical Center. W*adsworth. - . 

So full has her life been, her octogenarian history 
would fill two or three spellbinding books, 

This is some of it, 

- SELMA: • » 

Evelyn, will you tell where you were born and 
when, and something about your background and 
Q qliildhood? , . ' , 

ERJC ■ , / 



i:vi:lyn: 

1 was born in Houston. Texas, January 1, 1894. Pm 
Hf). and a hodgepodge of races. My mother and father 
w(Me Negro. While my maternal grandfather was 
Negro, my maternal grandmother was a Ch^P4^owah 
Indian On my father's side, bis mother was Negro, 
but Ids fathcM' was the Irish owner of the plantation. 

My nu)ther died when I was born. I was the last of 
her 13 children. The rest of them didn't seem too 
-interested in me. They fed me and kept me clean, but 
1 was too far removed from them. They were 
married by the time I got old enough to know things. 
As each one got manied and left, the next oldest 
would Ijeep hou^Je. When nobody was left, my father 
got married again. My stepmother, who wa5i very 
mean, died three years after they were married, 
when 1 was six. Then my father brouglit me to Los 
Angeles, fyr my .'lister to take care of. 

My father was a Oarpenler— ^a very good one. He 
spoke (Jeinian. bpt I never did know where he 
learned iL My one still-living sister told me that 
, before moving to Houston, my father liad lived in 
Knnis. Texas, where he had been a Wealthy rancher. 
Another Ni||f o had a big ranch next to his. The White 
people came in one day and gave my father'and this 
^oth^r man "so many'hours" to get out. 
SIILIMA: 

Did the White people pay for this property? 

i:vi:lyn: 

No. 

SKLIMA: How did your being Negro affeet your 
schooling? 

EVELYM: We Negroes had such a h;ird time 
gvttiug anediicatioii! I didn't hate. I don't hate now. 
I do/i't know what hate is. But we were so han- 
dicapped. ■ 

I gradiVated from Manyal Arts High School where I 
was one of three Negro girls in our class of 350. 
P'ornier Governor Gj^dwin, Knight, opera star 
Lawrence Tibbett, and movie director Frank Capra 
were some of the notables in this class. f 

I got straight A's in high school. Not that I was 
brilliant. Iwasn t. I was a plodder. If I had a difficult 
math problem, 1 would stay up all night, if 
necessary, to solve it. 

SELMA: What decided you to become a teacher? 
EVELYN: All we knew was school. We couldn't 
geU|Pllk so-tihere was nothing else to do. I went into 
NoTmal right from high school. Having no money, I 
worked all through high school and college in the 
kitchen of a beautiful large cafe on Broadway near 
8th Street in do\yntovrti Los Angeles. I worked after 
school from noon to -9 p.m. for $9.00 a week. 

Ho\vever, the woman who owned the cafe kept me * 
dressed beautifully. When she got tired of her 
clothes, she would give the^n to me. I went to school 
dressed very well. 

/ , • ^ 



SKLMA: Wluil siibjtH*ts wtMo studiod in noriiKil 
school in thoso dnys * 

EVLLYN: At Nornuil wo took Iho snino suhjocts 
wo luul t;ikon in high sc hool. l)ut now wo UMrnod how- 
la IvinU thoni. Wo h.n\ Anioric.ui history. 
nKifhoiiKitios. Spiuiish. KnKlish Ki^nnnKjr ;uul 
composition. i\m\ litoi\Hiiro. Wo nlso studiod 
tCiu hinK uuMhoils and toachin^ obsOrviUion. n;Uuro 
study which incliidod fiold trips. physii\il odiuMtion. 
arts iuid cralts. primary or rural school law. and 
shorthand and typing 1 

1 bojouKod to tho Lati^i ( lub. 1 took lour years of 
Latin, two in hi^h sihool and two in lollo^o. Also. 1 
was a nioiubor ol tho honor society. 
SKLMA: Sinco no' Nogro tOailiors woro thon 
. oinployt^d in tho I.os An^olos si'hool systoni. w horo 
did you do your practice teach in^.* 
KVKLYN: colored girls could toaili in just one 
school in Los Angeles, the Holmes Klementaiy. 
Sc4k}o1 in VV^Uts. Only Negroes lived in Watts. 
However. thro(» girls \\'h\) had graduated ahe.^d ol us 
Milled up" Holmes Klementaiy School. 

When we practiced teaching, we did six months on 
campus where we had a big elementary si^hool. but 
all its pupils were White. 

Our last six months of practiiv teai^hing was away 
from the college, but we had nowhere to go except 
Watts. 

The Dean of Women helped us with any problems 
\ve had. 

When 1 practiced teaching at Watts, my family 
had moved to Santa Monica. From there 1 had t6 
.come down KxjK)sition Bpulevard onMhe red Pacifi(* 
Klectrio c*ar and then take a regular yellow street 
car down Vermoi),L pa;^ ing another fare. These were 
two different transportation systems. Since the 
Vermont car ran only to Melrose. we walked the rest 
of the way. Sometimes it was so wet there was w^der 
up to our knees. 

SKLIVI A: CouldH t you 111^1 a room near the school .^ 
KV|;:LYN: In those days We lived with oilV family. 
I d leave^me about 6. 30. then walk for^j hylf hour 
to where I got the red ear. I had to report at the 
college first, at's: 30. be there one and a-half or two 
hours, and then^ go to Watts. Ftom Watts I would 
have to go back to college, another oih^ and a-half to 
two hours, and report to our supervisor. 

Then I had to go to work, to downtown Los Angeles. 
Since th^ cafe was across the street from the 
Majestic Theater, the stage stars would eat there. 

A PYoneh eheCpresided over the entire kitchen. i^Io 
person had more than one type of cookery tx) take 
care of. One girl made nothing but salads. My sister 
Wcis in charge of desserts, cakes and pies. All these 
girls were beautiful. colored girls, who should have 
been in college. The eandy was made in another 
area, and only White girls were used for this, ^hey 
worked all day. When I pame in. I would help 
wherever the chef needed me, peeling p'otatOj?s and 
like. 

ERLC 



Sh:LMA: Among your numerous activities was that< 
ol cH)iuvrt singer. How did that coiur about'.> 
KVFLYN: From that point we consulted with the 
Dean ol Women, who worked religiously wjth us 
colored girls to help us find work.. She wt)Uld write to 
plaCrs where she knew there were Colored schools. 
She wyuld^ry to find ()ut where ( Olored tea(*hers 
were employed. 

1 accepted a job in Fl CVntro. Calilorina. on the 
Mexii\ui border. l)n one side ol the tracks was a 
school lorAVhit(\s. 1 was never in it. On the other side 
was the school for everyone but Whites Japanese. 
( hinese, Indians, and Negroes. It had a Negro 
principal and two Negro teaiiiers. We had to teach' 
kids of all ages. Some ir)-year-olds were in the third 
grade. They had to work in the fields until the entire 
crop, was finished, then they would go to school. 
Sometimes they c*ame lor oijly four months out of a 
year. 

SFLMA: You left Fl (Vntro and got married. 
FVFLYN: Douglass Warren and I had been going 
together. He was Negro and a natural born 
chemist. Alter finishing Fos Angeles High, he went 
to Vernon. California, where there were some 
refineries, looking for a Job. After working as a 
janitor lor a time, he nosed around where the 
gasoline was made. The Gilmore Oil C\)mpany-found 
he was gifted and sent him to the Univerf^ity of 
Southern California to take a course in the particular 
subject they \vanted him to learn about. 

Then they had hiiY? go to Alma. California, near 
San Jose. He was smart and a Negro. However, 
because he was a Negro, people didn't think he was 
very smart. He would work in the refinery as an 
ordinary person, get friendly with people, and find 
out about the different kinds of gasoline— the new 
formulas. 

I wJfJtt to San Jose, and he came down from the 
mountain where ht was living, in a little isolated 
house, and we got married in the preacher's home. 

Then we went back up to the little house on top of 
the mountain and lived there. 

When our son was some months old. the company 
sent my husband to Oil City. Louisiana; and I came 
down a few months later. It was one of those real 
prejudiced southern towns you 4iear about. 
soiTiething I had never experienced. 

The people who worked for this company liyed in 
little two-room cabins within a high-fenced area. 
Everybody living there came from somewhere else. 
Th^^y were intelligent and White, and treated us the 
' same as we had been treated in the north, as one of 
them. 

You had to walk three miles on the railroad track 
to get to this small iown^o Shop. When you reached 
it. you would have to walk up five or so wooden steps 
to a porch. All the little stores were on the porch. 
When you came to the end of the porch, you were dt 
the end of the town. 
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The first tiino I wtMit to the town w;is to buy some 
iniittM iiil lor sowing I woht into tho littlo dry ^oods ^ 
stoiV ami toM tlUMtian I was lookiiiji loi iti^torial Ho 
starod at \uv as thouKh I was sonioono from outtM' 
spartv Heads boKaii to poVk. around from 
everywhere. I got v,ery seared because I didn't know 
what It was all about Then one ot the women yelled. 
"Mary. Mary there's a niK^er woman in here that's 
talkniK just like VVhite folks up north ' 

One day I jjol dressed up and went to the town tO' 
shop. The sheriff big hat. >5^ide belt, gun -like you 
^ee in the movies, yejled at \\^x, "Hey, gal " He got 
loud\ and eaine tow4ptls me aiul saif. "Hey. gal, . 
(*an't you hear me talking to you'^" in his deep 
southern brogue.. 

I turned around and said. ''Are you talkiiifi to 
me ?" "Yah. ' he said, "where did you eome from'.'" 
I said I lived over there in the refinery where Mr. 
Mitehell the supervisor ' lived. "Oh.* yoy're the 
niggers frojn California, hah'^" "That's riglit. ' I 
answered , ^ 

r learned L'\ter that when siMiool was out the 
teac hers (Negro) would go into little towns like Oil 
City and be prostitutes for the big rich White men. 
That's why he was yelling: He thought 1 was one of 
them 

There were no schools in Oil City for the Negroes. 
My husl)and started j little school at our house, for 
Negro adults. After about three months the White 
people threatened his life. He h;tl#*lo give it up. 

After a few disturbing incidents. 4 tohl my husband 
I wouldn't stay any longer, and 1 went back home. 
After our return to Los Angeles, we bought a house 
on the west side. 

SKLMA: Among your numerous ^(Mivities was 
that of concert singer. How did thaT come about? 

KVKI.YN: My name from babyhood was "Singer ' 
Turner. " because I was alwayn singing. I had one 
sister who was mean. When she wouJd spank me. my 
"good" sijster would give me a nickel not to cry. She 
.told me that when I wa^ little girl, when my mean 
"sister would_^ank me, I would take my little chair 
outside, sit in il.-and look up at the sky (my family 
had told me my mama was up in heaven) . and sing 
and hum to Jier about mv woes, and tell her thev luid 
whipped me." 

I took clashes in singing in ManuiH Arts High 
School. They noted my voice was unusual— t could 
lop high 'C. I told Mr&. Finn, the owner of the cafe in 
which I worked, that I was going to sing solo at 
graduation. (LawrenceTibbett was soloist, too.) She 
said if you're goihg to do it. do it right, and told me to 
go across the street to the Majestic Theater and 
Music Arts Dividing and pick a voice teacher, and 
' -she would pay for the lessons. 

went over and listened at some doors and then 
' knocked on one. He was an Italian teacher. He began 
to train me, and gave me a song to sing for the 
. graduation. We worked on th^it. Then he taught me in ^ 
Q Italian and French, and I built up a rel[)ertoire. The 



lessons continued for about a year. 

Mrs Finn would sometimes have me get up on a 
table and sing for the customers. 

I was already singing in churches A Negro 
composer fouiu^out about me andused me losing his * 
songs, while he would accompany me on the piano 1 
was invited to sing in v;i^rious places, and I would 
includesomeof his compositions, introducing him as 
the comf)oser. and in that way his name became 
known, 

I soloed at Amy McPherson's Temple and for the 
Vetei'ans-of Foreign Wars, My a^ssociation with the 
VFW got me into the Coliseum. Madame Schumann- 
Heinke used to sing there every year on Men'ioriiH 
Day. In 193() she wired she couldn't be there^ 
Immediately the VFW said to get me, 1 (»ould do it\ 
The highups fought it, they didn't want me. I was an 
unknown to them. However, the Vets stood up Jfor 
me, and as a result"] was the first Nogro soloist to 
J^n^ i'^ ^^he^j^^oliikunii. / ' ^ ^ 

111 J.J\e rttidience was Presicient Fr^pklin D^^ljjj^. / 
^ Hooslwelt. » - . ... ' 

SI^LMA:_ How did ydu meet' Prince Nf^tupe Parij;? 
EVKLYNf^ * People liaye always given n^iji^V^flu^r/^^ 
f)articulAr'one ciimo from a friend in the siVigih^ 
world in the studios. She told me that the RKQ Studio ' 
had brought an African prince over from Funope. a 
graduate of Oxford, as technical adviser for pictures ^ 
with African scenes, supervising the setting up of 
African viliilges. writing African songs for each , 
Africai\ picture, and arranging the African 
choreography. 

' A car had not been assigned to him, she told me. 
and if I wanted to drive him around in my car. that 
wpuld give me the opportunity to meet him and 
possibly get work witli him in the studio. 

I followed^ her suggestion. I knew the city a»d ^ 
drove him around. Eventually he made me his 
private secretary, and demanded of RKO that I have 
an office right next to his. 

When they started the picture ^Darkest Africa," 
the Prince v^quested I be given the part of the 
African mother. The casting director . and the 
director said I wasn't the type. Then the Prince 
stated firmly, ^Evelyn will be the mother, or else." 
They gave me the part and were pleased with my 
performance. The picture can be seen occasionally 
on the late night show. 

He gained entrance for rpe to a lot of places I would 
not have gotten into otherwise, being a Negro, such 
as the English colpny. Since he was from England, 
they took him right in. We went to teas ^ for example. 

So often o^e thing has led to another in my life. 
These' English people had the custom of having 
carolers sing under their windows every Christmas. 
I .took my singing choir to sing carols jEit their 
windows every year for four or five years. We 
covered the entire neivhborhood. And we were paid 
for it. 

I became fast friends with Prince and his family. 

1 * , » 



JHo married a Now York <girl who boloiigod to my 
sorority. Ho is sti.U alivtr, and coinos to visit nio. 
SKLMA: UurinK World VVnr II you woro involvod 
in providinK ronoational sorvioos lor t ho Colorod 
,.sorviooinon in I.os Angolos. What did you do''^ 

• KVKLYN: • At tho beginniiittof the war I wliuld take 
(\)lorod girls out to tho DSO in Hollywood, tho 
famous "Hollywood Crmtowi, to danio witb iho 
Volored hoys. An oldoi 1 rD'nd or two and 1 woiif alon^ 
as ohaf>ort)nOvS. • ' 

SKI.IVJ^: How did you goi tho girls".' ■ 
HVKLYN: • Somo worv thojiau^htors of Irionds, 
. somo oanij' from tho church, sonio from club«. 1 
would hiro busses and tiiko oho or nu)ro busjoads out 
thoro. 

• Horo I mot Botto Davis, who was ono of tho 
sponsor's of tho (\niteoii. 

Lator a (."oldri^ I ISO was oi)onodoii tho oast sido in 
,conruH'tiqn with tho Uolqrod YMCA. 

Thoro was a big White camp in Wilmington. Hetto 
Davis told mo that Negro soldiers were going to be 
brought to Wilmington, and a smaller camp would • 
bo built to house theTTr\She suggested 1 have an 
interview with the White i\^t)tain at the White camp, 
which I did, and he gav e mo the job of Service club 
Hostess for tho Negro camp. 

This was Tamp Hoss. which began to operate in 
about 1942. 

AccouiUs woro opened for me at the Broadway 
Dopirrtmont Store and at other places where i would 
buy whatever was needed, like playing cards, 
stajtionory. games. I would secure all services 
beneficial to tho soldiers, especially recreational. I 
obtained dopation.s for the camp. There was one 
Colored woman up in the echelon, coimoctod with tho 
Red Cross, and it as well as other groups would 
spimsor parties at tho camp, everything at their own 
oxpbrHitv 

I wasVthere for two and one-half years. The Army 
became integrated and Camp Ross was no longer 
needed. It ctafced in 1945. 

Botto Davi; gave ipo a Certificate oi Appreciation 
for my work with the serviceiVien. 

SELMA: You'taught in Japan for two years. How 
did that come about? 

KVELYN: About 1952 my husband who was 
stationed 6n an VVrmy post sixty miles from Tokyo' 
wrote me to come out. Being about ten miles from 
shopping facilities, we had to buy everything at the 
TX. / 

TheiS^id an American Dependents'-School for the 
servicemen's children. The Japanese had theiVown 
schools. 

The American school wanted to put oi) a program, 
and I volunteered to do it. The PTA, very big there, 
offered to buy whatever was necessary. 

^ glad was the principjil to have someone who 
comd do this, and who was able to teach the children , 
she wrote to Los Angeles' for my credentials, and 
th|n hired me as teacher for the first and second 



graders. I did all the music for them, put oii^a fashion 
show, and tiuight singing to groups of children, and 
then wo Would travel to various little towns to sing, 
maii^ly in chaF)els. (A chapcj is a (-hurch on an Army 
■ post.) . . ' ' 

^SMLMA: Kvelyn, you have told me that l4)s 
Angeles Stiilo Normal was a two year school, and 
that^ou went lator to D.C.I. .A. 
EVELYN: Yes, I got my B,A. degree in Education 
at D.C.I.. A. and studied piano at' OrS.C. 

I majored ku English. Mrs. Andrnss, alter whom 
the Andruss (iorontology Center afD S C. is'namod, 
was my Engli^sh teacher in high school. I had wanted 
to Iw a writer, but she was rrspoiisible for an incickyt 
tliat killed my wish to write. 

She asked tho class (o write a story about 
something that had really happened to us^ 1 wrote 
about something that had happened to me in Texas. 

"Miss Turner," she said, "regarding this coin- 
position. I asked all you studoiUs to write somciliing 
absolutely true. This could never have happened to 
anyone. You mflde it up." And she tore iip the paper. 
That killed me. I finished my time with her, but I 
didn't like her. 




LOOKING BACKWARD: NINE- 
TEEN THIRTY-FOUR 

by Pauline Furth, M.D. 

Tj«kiii^» ;i c lass in Croativo Writing this st-mcsUM- 
occnsionod my rotuiii t() Uus cnmpus alter a hriol 
abscmv of 44 yoars A low chanKos liadlaktMi placo 

(1) ' Slutfonl prof. iTluiioiiships: Tlu- profs woro all 
oldor and tlio students youiiKtM-. In niy dobatin); class 
there was one wioman who was all of 26, and we all 
looked suspiciously at her . , . how come she was still 
in school * Myself. 1 was Ui. and fresh out of (larfield. 
Thi.s was l>ef()re tfie WJir, before Uie (il hill, before 
the ea.sy acceptance of older age groups on college 
canipust's. I am relatively sure that there was no one 
above the age of 30 "in the entire school. This was 
generally true of lISC and UCLA as well, although 
having graduate school, the age limits went up by a 
few years 

There was a tlefinite apartheid' between profs 
and students It x^mld liave been inconceivable 
calling a pr(>f Sani' . . . or not raising one's hand to 
speak or to a.i;i ive late or leave class early . . . or 
having any nuitual social life. One could only 
lantasi/.e alHnit the life of the prof, who kept his 
proper professorial distance. This was before the 
^ days of Mario Sayio and the Berkeley revolt for the 
recobnition of the .student as a human being, not an 
IBM numlKM- . . before the recoglfiigon that the 
student fiad a responsibility as well as the in 
telligence to contrUijiite to ^e educational 
prcK-esse.ss : . bji'lore the encourai^nn^nt of student 
input . before the stioNV and/tell' educational 
philosophy or even the circled chair fa'iiiiliaiy and 
the psychological oiuMies^ it conveys." The fhnv was ' 
all one way. from the poidiiihi dpwn to the masses. 
TherefcVre the excel len<:^'e of the equrse .j^epended 
whoily; oii th^H'xeellence^ or the degrt)<§ )1iereoi\ of 
the lecturefi, Exams were usuullyt;ossay-type, 
subjective'', rather, tlfcui .easy-tb-grade objeotivtj 
multiple choice. 

• The ima^e picture was.more authoritarian, more 
disciplined, less fui^antjjianies, more work. 

(2) The Economy's ofl^ing a student during the 
Depression: Alniifet ho one -^^ knew had a car. I 
trJ!»,veled from Belve(j|ipre.^h\|fely: one mile walk up 
and riown the Bonnie Seal^. hill to the '^nd of the P 
car line', transfers qh Vermont (?) and then to the 
end ()rthat line, . ."j, a total of about an hour or more 

•traveling time.Wt it "wasn't wasted because I used 
the time to,clo hiy hojfnework'.JAIthough there may 
■ have beena pai;king iot, I have no clear recall of it at 
all. There '5va| nc^jjfie else who had graduated from 
Garfield who lived Vith in appropriate distance who 
.we,nt on to L.A.J.C. (as it then wa^called). During 
' the street car strike of 1934, my Jsest friend and I 
stayed a,t each other's homes who that we could 
hitchhim' to class together. 
Iil?ray 'crowd' we^were all 'poor and tried to get 




(HistoiiuMs lor ii milk deliviM'y company. . . 25« per 
custonuM' so that 1 (HUild pay for my street vitr fare. 
Thv only luAirioN* Tovvned were a k<h)(1 typc^writer 
and a good imnitain ptMi (before the era of^hoap 
ballpoints') . 

Hut none of us worv as poor as my Mexican (pre- 
coiyinK <>l word (^hicano) neighbors, who considered 
me very elite in just going on to school , . . because 
^ t»vcn high school was a real luxury for tiiem. All 
about us people wore scrambling about for jobs, aily 
kind of work. There was no Unemployment in- 
suramM\ no (ijsability insurance, and no jobs. The 
sudden pauperization o( millions of Americans 
found the government on alHevels paralyzed, and so 
people took matters into their own hands. Across the 
street from where 1 now have niy office, the 
Unemployed Units' had set up a headquarters. 
Other similar units were set up in other areas of the 
county and a primitive barter and exchange system 
begaii operating. The San Pedro group would bring 
fish, the SilviM'lake group bread/etc. and then people 
in each area would come and fill their sacks with 
food. The food was obtained by bogging, borrowing, 
working for, and sometimes outright taking from the 
warehouses— where it lay rotting because people 
didn't, have the money to pay for it. People were 
turned out on the street for non-payment of rent and 
utilities were frequently turned off! There wasjgreat 
hunger in this city of ours. 

Just going to college waf a luxury af'ford by only 
the well-to-do or by studejnts whose parents, like 
mine, who sacrificed even the bare necessities to 
make it possible. My mother worked as a nurses aide 
at Mt. Sinai Hospital for $1 per night. 
(3) Students and Politics: From the economic 
situation flowed the political consequences. Social 
conscience ran high with at least a vociferous 
miAority of which I was a member. Our themes were 
An\i-War; Anti-Fascism; Anti-ROTC. I even ran on ^ 
thisVlayform for student body president, or perhaps 
vice-president. Although I knew 1 had lost by a heavy 
niargii\l neve^xfound out theexactscore, because it 
was chalRetHfp on a black board in the auditorium 
and since I entered with a yCung man whom I wished 
to impress, I wouldn't put on my glasses. Dorothy 
Parker's poem of Men don't Make Passes at girls 
who wear glasses' was funny to everyone except us 
myopic disasters. 

Our mentor was Dr. Herbert Alexander of the 
Sociology department. I tried to match him, un- 
successfully, with a nurse friend of mine (Always a 
matchmaker by heart, if not by profession) . Later 
I heard he was a scapegoat in the infamous times of 
McCarthy. How he fared, I still do^iot know, 
(4) Intellectual Ferment: Not only were political 
and economic precepts questioned, but the veracity 
of accepted formulas in chemistry, physics, and 
mathematics as WeJl. The work on the cyclotron in 
Berkeley was in its paper stages, and the atom bomb 
with all its nuclear implications was in its gestation 
period. 



For my personal solf. it was a linio of finwl 
inteUocliial in(io(Mriiuilioii I hocaiiio oxposod to tho 
world, past aiul pi ostMil. and now vistas oponod up as 
KJoat as tho San Andieas lault. llorat loilus. iho 
Paraniooian. tho IMoto/oa, oonoopts of lodundaiu y 
and inotapUbrs. tho Ilitloi ian putoh in Mninc h. tho 
splits with tho riidic al inovonionls. how to oonjuK^ito 
Ihy suhjuiu tivo ni Spanish, tho Sinolairts. both of 
Ihnn . , f Inlolli^onoo i^d iu*w idOiis woro K*^*»din^ 
ino fioin all an^los. to bo al)S()rbod and soi tod out I 
novor hoard tho word oiuuii. noi oould I cuficoix oof 
it. 

(f)) Kthiiioity: Mostly An^lo. many Jowish. a fow 
uojjroos (l)oforo tho form 'bhu ks'). fowor Japanoso 
and a spi inklinj^ of Spamsh surnamos. No third 
woildors*' . Nono from tho Middlo Kasl, 

Within tho Jowish . (immunity thoi o was tho 
proooss of (*hanj4inj4 ono's surnamo l.o\ in booamo 
Lano: (\nUoi\ Cantor, liottblatt. Rust. It wasoasior 
thus to pass,' for this was tho timo of assimilation' 
muoh as its sistor pro(*oss in (Jormany. This was 
boforo tho Moloiaust. and boforo tho. militancy 
which sul[)soquontly ovolvod^Tho rationalo ofton 
was that it was moro oiiphoinous, or that it had boon 
(*iiangod from the oi ijLjinai anyway. As^or mysolf, ms 
i^aoophaiious th(?u>j;h it mi^^ht t)0. 1 (U)uld not droam of 
ohcUij^in^; Krumkin 

(6) Sooial graces: Thoso woro tho yoars 1 loarnod to 
rcHul a monu .1 had novor boon in a roal* 
restaurant before* .1 now t)ej^an to read the menu 
Hel)iTw wise, price first, then the item. We usuallv 
went Dutch ti eat.* boin^ considerate of the other s 
strained finances. Wo^often smoked cigars -(not 
C'igarillos) . . . thrs was. of course, pro-marijuana, 
and^ve learned thectelij^btsof bc^M' and Dago Red* in 
lowering ones self consciousness. 

(7) vSox in the 3()\; Wedidn I talk niiu h about it. but 
the doing was aHout The i^ame. Sex probably started 
a lt;w years later than at present, deterred by the 
I'oar of pregnancy. No reliable contraception, and 



abortionjj were illegal, (lotting **caught" literally 
meant that, and often changed one's lifivcompletely. 
Some had to get man ied; ' others had to (juil school 
There weie no child' care centers, and usually the 
woman alone ha(t tho responsibility throughout of 
the children.* No one attended school'when visibly 
prOgnant This •closelTng' of pregnancy persisted 
even into the days of my medical s(iiool. when I was 
asked to take a seniesler's break to have iny child, as 
it could 1)0 embarrassing lor patients {^iV) to see me 
with a full abdomen, or go onto tho stage to receive 
my diploma in 'that condition.' 
(H) Music: (Hiban Love Song; lie takes me to 
Paradise: I built a Railroad made it Run: Happy 
Days are Here Again . . . simple tunes, easily hum 
able. No qufwtraphonic sounds, no HiFi. nodemancfs 
for auditory precision, or the nuances of sound with 
the progressive 4 8- Hi track systems. 

Things I miss: Loykorsin the hallways (whatever 
happened to them?) : heated, knowledgeable 
political discussions: in the ilewish comnninity 
everyone taking piaiufor violin lessons: the pungent 
smell of orange blossoms in the ( ounty named for 
them; the poppy fields; the clean, fresh air and a 
viow of the mountains every day; the organ that 
accompanied silent movies: piling into someonl^'s 
truck or talking the red car' to Ocean Park on 
Sunday: dan(V marathons; breadr)-l(Ka loaf, less if 
stale: milk, IP-* a (luart: Wing's cigarettes: 2h'a 
pack: and gasoline at \\V (s\c) a gallon, and all the 
orange juice you could drink for r)<f at the (irand 
(Vntral Market. ;. 

Things I don't miss: The poverty. 

What happened to everyone? I know and have 
followed only a handful. Ben Rust becaiiie tho 
funding president of the California Teachers 
Federation (AFT): others became professionals of 
every hue; some have disappeared into the day or 
night . . . but my . very closest friend Sylvia 
committed suicide. 



LOOKINQ TO THE SECOND 
HALF CENtURY ' 

By Stelle Feuers 

This yoar is a particularly sixnifirant oiio for the Col 
lege because wo paust\, however briefly, to reflwt on the 
50 years that havt;' gone bt^fQre it During the last five 
decades thousands of faculty and staff have contributed a 
significant part of their }ives to tJiO building of this in 
stitution Hundreds of thousands of students have submit- 
ted a significant part of their lives to the guidance of their 
teachers and to the discipline of learning 

City (\)llege has a legacy of greatness - it has servtnl 
as a njodel for hundreds of Community Colleges across 
this nation It ha^s been a trailblazer in innovative ap 
proaches to education, a pioneer in its work with the han- 
dicapptHl, a leadt^r in career edttcation and liberal arts- 
programs, an advocate for th« educationally disadvan 
tciycHy<''i(' a major contributor to the workforce of this 
cfty wd State, counting legislators, educators, office 
workers, technicians, ftiedical personnel, scientists, ac- 
tors. journaWts. musicians and artists, to name a few, 
among its grmiuates Unique. also,Ms the composition of 
its student body City College has become a microcosm of 
Los Angeles itself, serving a multi|[^thnic student body, 
many of whom are first generation college goers. 

The traditional college environment before World War 
II was geared largely to teenagers wHo moved quickly 
from high School to college. College was in effect con- 
ceived of as "preparation for life " 

At the end of World War II there came to the campuses 
eight million people who were no longer 18, no longer 
fresh out of high sch(K)l. and no longer naive about the 
ways of the world They had different needs — different 
outlooks - and different values, and were in fact, dif- 
ferent students, and their impact was. reinforced by the 
Korean War veterans and the Vietnamese police action 
veteran Clearly, one of the major forces for change in 
traditional education has been war. 

The 60\s brought the campuses minorities InJarger 
numbers and the 76*s brought countless women — young 
ones and older ones. Currently, Joe College is a woman. 
P'ifty-five percent of the student body at L.A. City College 
is female 

Viliy years ago, if a woman went to college, she studied 
to be a teacher, or a nurse, or a secretary. Today, our 
women students are tomorrow's teachers, nurses, and 
secretaries, but they are also tomorrow s police officers, 
engineers, scientists, and reporters. 

Older adults of both sexes have Come to college class- 
rooms in unprecedented numbes. By 1980 it is predicted 
that 40% of tomorrow's college students will^be between 
33 and 44 years old. 

At City College, part-time students now comprise 
67Vi7r of the student population. Interestingly enough. 
36% of the evening session students are part-time stu- 
dents. So, obviously, the remainder are attending during 
the day. The per cent of full-time day students at the col- 
lege has dropped to 32Vi7o. Many day students work, 



mahy have families, many of them are older adults. More 
and more of them are carrying lighter loads and staying 
in college longer The differences btMween day and even- 
mg students appear to be narrowing 

And so. although 18 to 21 year-Olds still constitute a 
major part of the college clientele, the once 
homogeneous population of white, ii\lddle-clasj^ hlg^l 
sch(M)l graduates has give^ way to a heterogenous student 
population whit^HncIudes tV old, the young, the han- 
dicapf>tHl, the part tinie student, career changers who 
tieed retraining, and students who aren't workjng toward 
a degree or certificate. 

As a result, today's student bodies are characterized 
by a high d<;gree of individuality. w 

1'he (>0's taught us the yalue of not lumping c^^eryone 
into huge, meaningless categories. With, the emergence 
of ethnic studies programs, we learned that the melting 
[K)t has its drawbacks. It has no room for pride in on e's 
uniqueness We began to learn that different students 
have different needs, and to understand why and how one 
group differed from another. We also began to realize the , 
need to transform the traditional educational system into 
one that provided a broad range of options for meeting 
students' unicjue needs. 

The educational institution has tended to be a fixed 
menu dinner. What we are moving toward today is a 
smorgasbord, table, and in this context there will be the 
opportunity of exercisjng individual student preferences 
to a degree never before attainable. Much of this will be 
achieved through the utilization of contemporary 
technology. 

The impact of television has been well documented. Ac- 
cording to a recent I^ewsweek story, the average five- 
year-old has spent more hours watching television than a 
student spends in the classroom during four years of col- 
lege. By the time a teenager graduates froin high school, 
he or she has logged at least 15,000 TV viewing hours. 
Much has been written about the ill effects of these large 
doses of television. But for the most part the critics have 
ignored the benefits and the enormous educational poten- 
tial of this new medium. ^ 

At an annual conference of t)he American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges in Atlanta, it was noted 
that television has hardly been tapped for the betterment 
of people. The televised courses, or telecourse, as it has 
become known, has just begun to be a widespread 
phenomenon. As it mushrooms, it will create a sizable 
new category of non-traditional student^. , . the one who 
attends class at home, in hospitals, or in prisons. 
' Satellite communication will permit us to access 
.resources in any part of the w^orld. By 1990 it is projected 
that interlibrary loans will take place between the conti- 
nents, thanks to satellite transmissions. 

Perhaps the most significant manifestation of today's 
technology is the micro-computer. With processing 
centers embedded in tiny silicon chips, today's $10,000 
micro-computer can do the work 6f a 1950's computer 
that filled a room and cost a million dollars. 

In the brand new field of computerized instruction, City 
College has developed a reputation as a pioneer. Critics 
of teaching-by-computer have suggested thaT it 



doHuiiianizes insd uodon l)ul our oxporitMico has brought 
rich ami iiiu»xpt»ctt»(l rowai ds 

On iiuiKiiTlt' choico (|iii//t\s, lor o^i^ampU', thtM omp«(or 
explains why a .wiong ans\^tM us wrong I'his givos stu- 
dents a chance to initM act with the material and tQ K<iin h 
t oncrete understanding ol where they went wrong 

Kroin a student standpoint, perhaps the fim'st bt'nefit 
of coinputen/ed msiruction is that students can learp at 
then own pace That means students take as long or as 
short a time as they need to master the course material. 

This learning process, known as mastery learning, will 
go a long way toward meeting the individual academic 
needs of stndents ynv teachers, it is a man.lgeable way 
t(M()[)e with the wide range of student abilities found in 
every classroom 

Mastery Learning, whether by computer or other 
methmis, will have enormous impact on the system we 
use to deliver education to students It may very well af- 
fect our traditional semester time frames 

In addition to technological change, the time 
parameters of learning and education have changed 
dramatically Wh«re once we planned on goiAg to school 
from kindergarten through high school or college, now we 
are beginning lo sec education as something that should 
occupy us all our lives Kdiication is coming to be seen 
not only as preparation for Uving but as a central ex- 
fHMience of living itself 

There are several reasons why this should be so First 
is the unending flux that governs our lives ('hanges hap- 
pen so fast and so fre(iiiently that many jobs cease to ex- 
ist. People need retraining so they will be employable 
and so they can advance in their careers According to 
one estimate, we may need retraining five times in our 
lives. 

Second, we undergo enormous personal change as we 
move through our Itves^ We are not the same people at 41 
that we were at 21. Instead of a passion for literature, we 
might have developed one for geology. College is the 
perfect place to pursue these new interests , . . whether 
the goal is to change careers or fill one's leisure time 
with activities that offer great personal satisfaction. 

Lifelong learning is not the only change tjiat will help 
community colleges tailor their instructiortV^nd services 
to the diverse needs of individual studeifts. More and 
more, instruction will move outside the classroom. In in- 
creasing numbers, students will earn college credit for 
such things as community work and field study and even 
life experience which will give recognition for what a stu- 
dent learns and can do regardless of where the student 
learned it or how long it took. 

This experiential learning, as it is called, ' brings a 
needed dimension of reality to higher education. It moves 
away from the abstractions of books, and it enables stu- 
dents to make strong connections between course content 
and the Outside World. 

Closely related to experiential learning is noh-cognitive 
learning; that is. learning which focuses not on academic 
content but on personal coping and survival skills. To 
enhance our personal lives, we must do a better job of 
communicating with one another . . , of caring . of un- 
o "I 
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derslandinfi how feelinK« work As cnioial as these 
abilities are. we are not horn' with f^iein TIh7 must be 
le^riuMl As we pay iiu reased altention to iiieeting the 
uveiis of the individual, we mus't not lose sight of the fac t 
thai individuals operate in larger contexts . families, 
(oniinunilie.s. eorporations. and society^s a whole. It is 
this fact whi( h makes.skills in human relations every bit 
asi iippcwlant as skills in reading or math 

'*\)lleges are also beginning to augment aeiidemie in- 
struclion with instruction in the art of learning to learn 
instead of learning fiu is In addition, there will bv a 
greater emphasis on learning to perceive relationships 
and connections 

The community (M)llege system Ijas entered an era of 
dramatic chiuige. On the part oHTie institution there will 
changes in procedures, in practices, in the basic as- 
suniplion about its. structure, its operations, and its 
funding 

Students also will ^ave to change in at least the follow- 
ing ways: 

- 'Hiey will have to take res|)«nsibility for the process 
of bivoinin^ educated and learning how to utilize 
available resources both in and out of college. 

'•''it^^y will have to learn to accept and use educational 
freedom of choice far better than they have learned to 
date, and they will have to participate through existing 
and yet to be developed channels of communication^ so 
that students can have a voice in expressing their needs 
and thereby helpmg to shape both the delivery systems 
and their content. 

For our part as educators we need ^o provide services 
to all students, day or'evening. young or old. Such ser- 
vices should accommodate student needs and schedules, 
not institutional convenience. Adults and part-timfe stu- 
dents will be a new majority and our potential student 
body will be the entire adult population throughout their 
life cycle. And community colleges will move in the 
direction of becoming community learning centers. 

As L A City College moves into its next 50 years, we 
know that it will be part of a world radically diffefent 
from the one in which City College was born ^nd 
flourished for so ^any years. We know -thai there will be 
tremendous changes in the future. Unchanged, however, 
will be the college s strong commitment to its com- 
munity, dedication to quality education for all its stu- 
dents, and a recognition of its responsibility to all those 

^ho have come before to continue the tradition and the 

^contributions of City (^;ollege. 
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CITY COLLEGE - A THIRTY YEAR STINT 
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By Pfiilip J J^diU^ssifiK^'f 

In Kill', July. 1 ualkiMl .uross \\\v campus 

adinu iuji tHi* iv\ commimI 1)UiUIuik>^ aud iUv nu)uu 
laiu backKiouuil lo Ihi* ui)r|li My puipost* lui' this 
lirsrnnu* visil lu Tily Vollr* was to iiuhM \\v 
Jolui l.oiub^ndi. ' I)i\ui ol lusti urUou 
ti\u'lui\^ poMhuu 1 autuMpaIrd al liMsf a hall lioui' 
lonliM iMU i; Willi a iUwl of oi iiMil^il lou Vo \u\ 

utliM' auKi/.tMiuMil . wi* shook haud.^ aud 1 had liai'dly 
s<il douii wluMi hi* canu' ni^hl \oi\\v |)Oiiit 'Do you • 
want lh(* job or uol '" lut^lah^t/T m a most posiliM* 
\()U'i\ Willioul lu*:>;ilano!i 1 i/pliiMi. "\'i\s. 1 do " 
**\ViMl.*' \\v said, "you ha\ r/i(. I'll sih* you ui (\M'ly 
S(*pl(Mnbef^" 

" Vhv iniuHin^^ was o\^\\ not auolluM' woi'd was 
(*\chaiiK^'t' (*\(H*|)ipi<\Ksaiil ^ootlbyivs. Littio did I 
roali/.i* t ISai-^-^rt'm^ woi'kni^ on Ibis (•aiii|)us thii'ty 
yoars latiM* luMrbraliii^^ Ibo (n)llog(*'s r>Oth aiuiiviM" 
sary lu spili* of suc^b adou^ dui'aliou of Umuii'(\ I 
(^auuot say lhal any year or dorado from 1949 tO 1979 
was dull. uiuuUM(\shUK. shoil*^of i^xialiuM 

miMits So much has been packi^l into my tbi'iu: 
nlocadcs ol work luM'o with a backdrop of iulor- 
iiatioiKil. nalioual. aud slalc (*\(miIs. thai llfy time 
has literally slippiul by like Iho speed of sound. The 
ba( k^round of miMits whic h flash through my mind 
aiv tlu* Korean War. President Truman'is firing of 
(iiMUM'al MacArlluir as CommandiM' of our forci^s in' 
the Kar Kasl. the veterans votin^i for Kisenhower 
b(M-ause they felt be was one of HAmu, the nefiirious 
McCarthy Kra. Ni\oi>'s Dog S|)eech. the ehuiueiu e 
of Covernor Adlai Stevenson, my iinsucces'sful 
attempts to get eleited to the S-tajte Assembly, 
missing by 100 votes in 19r>8. the election ()f John V. 
Kennedy, the Cuban ( risis. Kennedy's Assassina- 
tion. J()hnson's (Invd ^Society. Senator |{ol)ert 
Kennedy's assassination, Hubert Humphrey's 
defeat to Nixon, the Viet Nam W;u\ student campus 
riots. Nixon's betrayal and resigilation and now 
eountU\ss dilemmas - inflation. oil crises, Midivist 
worries, and unbalanced budgets. 

Of (n)urse all these events were Worfdvvide or 
national [u scojh^ and certainly bad their effect but 
who could say we were devoid of happenings right on 
our campus. It was a big innovation when night 
summer session classes were started in (1950?). 
This begiwning proved very popular, and a huge 
success. Those early post* World War \\ year^i 
witnessed thousands of veteranjcin our classes. The 
percentage of outstanding students was high and of 
course most of tluMU were attempting to nui-k^up for ^ 
lost lime having served in the armed forces foi^ as 
many as five or six years, CUisses met from 7:00 
a.m. continuing to 10:00 p.m. There were no'empty 
classrooms at any time. Classes were jammed and 
you took open classes in the afternoon or you didn't 
have one. Bungalows sprung up everywhere and the 
staff increased with each semester. What a contrast 
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|od<iy Willi taculty and stall bcuift reducing l)y 
allrifion and rcMironuMils and sludiMils (Muollinenl 
consisltMUly on llu* diH'liniv ^ 

For a few years (194? 19r):{) tlu^ kos Apgel(\s Stale 
(\)llege opm'atiHl on our campus with a coiumon 
Drtvsidejil but si^parale li^sser adnunistrati\'(M)ffu'es 
lor (Mch school. !* uciiitii^s were ov(^rt;h\ed and 
bu^ke^'ing between faculties arid .staffs was st^md- 
a^d Sinci* Los Ang(d(\s ( ^ily ( ollegi^ was goviM'iuMK 
by tb(^ linified School Hoard and the State ( ollegi* by 
tin* Stale lioard of l^dllcation. a spiit was inevitabUv 
Th(^ Unifiiul School Hoard wantiMl to control tlu* first 
two (U)llege years but let Vbe state |)ay the bills for all 
tour years. Obviously this was unacceptable to state 
officials so they agreed to leave Los AngeUvs City 
College grounds and set up their own colU^ge 
(Msi^w h(M'(V liy 19r> l llu\v had opiMied tluMloors of what 
is now (\dl(Ml California State University of Los 
Angides. 

'in fipite of lluMr Uviving. L. A.C\C. 'contiiuuHl to 
grow and (\\|)and. \*Wcn though by now thei'e were 
more comuumity colleges added to tlu* systiMii su(*h 
as Kast Los Angeles. ValU\v College, Hierc(\ Har- 
bor. SbuthwesI and West College caiuc^ lal(M\ Trade- 
Technical School became part of the system. By the 
late 50 s and eaiiy (iO's a building program was 
launched to replace the old ivy covered buildings 
which w(;re declared unsafe. In ten years, fine new 
buildings were completed but even so bungalows 
weri^ still in existence tliouglmnany were removed 
and others shifted around. Trying to teach during the 
din. noise and pounding of hammers in the building 
area was no easy task. Some instructors had moved 
out of their rooms, they couldn't compete. Others 
became hoarse and still others utilized a bull horn. 
This was the price we paid for pi ogress. 

All through the years, .however, I was known to 
give dramatic presentations to the class wdth my 
voice several decibels higher than usual. It was not 
uncommon for instructors to shut their doors and 
windows during the warm days one by one to prevent 
me from teaching three or four^a^^s^i^i^it ^ Even 
those who used film prmection miicKiTies-ccaild 
hardly compete. But I wi^not alone, Hal Owens o 
the speech department had the same voluminous 
voice and woe betide any instructor who taught in a 
room or. bungalow between us. Charles W. Trigg 
(1938-1963) Dean of Instruction told me before 1 
went off on my first sabbatical in 1961 that he'd know I 
was carrying out my sabbatical assignment because 
no matter what country I happened to be in, he would 
hear me. This oratorical reputation' has never left 
me but at least students don't fall asleep in my 
classes. 

During my probationary years at City College our 
long tenured Department Head, the late Belford 
Cruse (192| - 1958) , used to eavesdrop on . 
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piohalioiKU v inslriu'lor.s by sldndinK lUVU' Ihr door 
ol a riassrooin oi* l)imgalo\\ . So onr cl;yf lir told nu\ 
"IMuI. 1 lu\u (1 you Uh Iuit and you wv\t ^ood, I aili 
now sold on you. Vou may not know it. hut 1 did not 
w ani you on \hv stall but Dran John Lonibardi ovn - 
tuUhI nuv Now I ronloss he was right and I am now 
' for you Willi surh onlhusiasni and vigor, you are a 
• credit to tlu* faculty. ' 

Holford Cruse is gone now but 1 am still going 
strong even though these days it takes even more 
. energy and /ip to keep students interested on a liigh 
level. Whenever anyone wants to lo(\ite me while I 
am in elass. all tlu\vjiave to do is go to the center of 
thv mall nccu' the flagpole cUid they'll hear my voi(r 
coming fron^one of the classrooms in Jefferson Hall. 

In my first d^ ade or so of working at the college, 
seniority was dominant in almost every phase of 
faculty preferences If you were at the bottom of the 
^ totem pole, you got tlie classrooms farthest from 
your office. Since c;lassr()om space was scarce in 
those days, and if you were new on the staff, you 
could be shunted to teach history in the life sciences 
building or in a bungalow hot in summer and cold in 
winter. If \\)u forgot to take any classM oom aids from 
youroffice, \:oii were out of luck. It was too far to run 
back. I developed the habit of putting everything I 
thought 1 needed in a carton box beforehand, 
especially when tests were given. In this way the 
items I might forget were few if any. In due time I 
became known on can'ipus as the box boy. To this 
day. when I give anexamination, I throw everything 
in a box even though my classroom is in.tBe same 
building as iiiy office. When students and faculty in 
the hallway see me carrying a box. they know I am 
giving an exam. 

In the early \50's we registered people in a more 
personal manner in the gymnasium. In our depart- 
it seemed the junior members' classes at the 
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time lilUnl up qiiiokor than the old liimMs. ThUs Dr. 
(JooiHO Kiilion/cs ;ni(l I would go ;uouiui tlio rows of 
M^>sk clKiirs proselylixjiiK sliuU\ii(s to (;ikt' soiuv of 
oui- senior menibei s' clivsses. We did tliis so (hot the 
senior soeiiU science faculty \iUMiibers would not 
lake away our filled classes AtXi their classes fell 
.s'hoii. We had ^leat success with our approach until' 
our registrar Ben Sehwart/. (now retired, finishing 
up as President of It^ast Los Angeles College) caught 
Dr. Kalionzos'in^heact. The old timersof that time 
frowned on our placlrces even though we weredo^ng 
tli«m ;i favoi-. We are not sure Ihpugh we did the 
students a f;ivor! For some reiisons Or other, Ben 
Schwartz never caught me. 

If you were a jujiior faculty ineniher you might he 
called upon in a Upeh to teach a subject entirely 
alien to your background liaining. It .seemed that 
Miss Adiiir who taught the History of Nursing 
became ill ;ifter two weeks into the semester. 
Chairman Helford Cruse tapped iiie on^the shoulder 
and said. "Son. you must help us out. TIiWms no one 
to take Mi^;s Adair's place and you are tTected. You 

have a good gift of. thegabiuid can easily keep idiead 
those nurses." What can a Junior fiiculty member 
Nsay other than "Sure. I ll do it. ".Well, for sixteen 
weeks lusedevery available hour in preparation and 
. 1 taught them about Florence* Nightingale. Clara 
Harton and ;ibout thehoi rible working conditions of 
nurses. Hut I learned a lot from them also. They told 
me about the transparency of nylon unifoi nis and 
their electric shocks. They improved my knowledge 
of anatomy. Kiich time I walked into tlie class they 
stood upsaying. "(Jood afternoon. Doctor." When we 
ended the class they stood up and said, "Thank you. 
Doetor." and waited for me to. leave first. Such 
startling lespect I have never received before or 
since except when I lectured in the German 
Cymnasumi schools. I am especially proud of one 
student in that class luid she was Mae Johnson. She 
went on to get not only an R.N. but B.S. and M.S. 
degrees as well. She wound up being tjie head of the 
Nm sitig Department of Valley College. Believe it or 
not. she retired' this year and I am still with it: 

In those days faculty not only took a bigger role in 
the registration process, but in the extra eurricylar 
[Programs as well. You chaperoned dances, beeame 
advisors to clubs or the Freshman class like I did. 
Hal Owen, (retired now, 1947-1975) would organize a 
Faeulty Show given in our auditoi'ium. long gone. / 
They were hilarious and a huge success. Students 
paid a quarter for admittance and the proceeds went 
to a summer camp for diabetic; and under- 
privileged children. In some years, we had to put on 
^wo performances by popular demand. Vacuity are 
characters in their -own right but on stage it is 
accentuated. 

Until Dr. Arthur G. Horton, U.S. History professor 
retired (1947 - 1970) he and I would debate each other 
every presidential election year. Dr. Horton always 
took up the banner for the Republican candidate and 
I the Democrat. Most of the time Dr. Horton never 
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knew whiU to export from mtv ()!ti**H h occiKsion lu* 
was always surprised In oiirStovtMisoii Iko (lobate. 
I (Irossod lip likt* rrt\si(ltMil rmiinan to pU\i(l foi* 
Stovrnson In MHiO. 1 (livssrii up likr a littlt* bah? with 
a bonntM anil holding a biK siicktM- olittM'in^; II()lmt\s 
Mall « biK Irct^ r room with my siipporttM s sl>outinK 
"Am I too yoiiiiK to inin ^V If yon rorall. opposition to 
John KtMniody attai ktMl mm as btMii^ too ymin^ to he 
prosulont In 1%4. I drt\ssod np as a IVxas rowboy 
w'l^k a SIX slufottM. ^1 biass baiui and ii hnjio 
fnlonra^t* of slmlrnt suppoiltMs Mach tmu* l)r 
llortKTn w as non|)hissod Somrtimrs ht* wonhl f^iM rt^t 
as a bt'ot Ono timo iny wife exclaimod, "Why do you 
dt^bato l)r Morton '^It* ini^ht (Irop (lead frohi 
oxcrssivtMy Innti l)l/)od pressurtv" Howt^vtM' l)i'. 
Horton and I always remaiiu^d friendly and the truth 
of the matter is no oiu* else would takt* ine on. 
Nevertheless, the students enjoyed evtM\v miiuite ()f 
it and tlu\v learned a Ki'^'id deal M^H*ause tht* J^peeches 
did ^^tM siM'ious for the most part WhtMi l)r, Mortoi) 
retUHMl. (he I'residenlial \vi\v K\vv\\on dt^bate 
trachtion on eampus ranu* to an cmi. 

In tht* 11)50 s. I tried my hand in the political field 
ruiniin^ for tht* California State Assembly in 1954. 
1;k% and 1958 In those days, a tt\uiuM' testing the 
pohtu al wateis had to read softly as if lie were lij;ht 
tMion^^h to walk on eKK^"^ 'bi^^t tlu* t)pposite is true 
today It was not unusual fora(*olleaKueto(*omeupto 
uie and whisper. "IMiil, it is wonderful what you an 
doing, but aren't you afraid I would be." One time, 
when I was in Hr Lombardi's ()ffi(*e alone he said. 
"t^MuKJ know it isii t tme but someone on theeampus 
ti i^d to tell me you left your classes in the morning to 
go ihwi i*ampaigning on college time. I didn't believe 
it and told the party so I tell you this as a precaution 
so that no one can even make the charge. " I thanked 
him pointing out that not on(*e had I left my work to 
campaign Indivd. I never did leave a class day or 
night know ing full well what might happen. I did not 
take a leave of absence because I could not afford to 
do so. I lost in 1954 and 1956 by around 5.000 votes out 
of tiO.OOOcast but in 1958 I was ahead by 368 votvs out 
of 68,000 (*ast but the absentee ballots beat me and I 
lost by 190 votes^J^e campaign was under-financed 
but students like Richard Wright, now Legislative 
Advo(*ate for large financial firms in Sacramento. 
Henry Nelson, now a prominent attorney. Jerry 
Zanelli. a PH man today handling, campaigns for 
SiMiator David Roberti, Senator Diane Watson and 
Senator Montoya along with Stanley Bunyon, now a 
teacher of many years, and Ken Watose, real estate 
brokei : Werner Anfrecht. my treasurer, and Kvelyn 
Benson, now on the Parks and Recreation Commis- 
sion, all made (H)ntributions which were invaluable^ 
To this day. I run into people who remember me 
from those campaigns. ^ 

Kven .though 1 never quite made it, the exj)erience 
and expertise gained from those campaign years 
proved of great value. Since I became acquainted 
with the state legislators, the governor and the 
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political proto(*ol of the State (\ipitol. I was ab^e to 
ht^lp the college by getting imiK)rtant bills passiul by 
going to Sacramento as an unpaid lobbyist I helped 
get bills passed to make our retirement more* 
secure; and stopped a bill^rom adding more 
tuhntalional nitpicking for college educational 
counselors and got a bill passed removing restrict- 
ions on coiHmunity Oo^lege staff doctors to treat 
students 

But the biggest^ effort was tlie triumpli of 
getting tht* L.A^C'ommunity Collegtvs tobo governed 
on thei^r own and not by the 1. A. Unified District, 
This tr^imph was achieved against great odds but 
my contiinial political partippationafter my defea'ts 
explain it . First I had helped (Jeorge Danielson to get 
elected to the Assembly. As a favor to me, he 
introduced a bill to separate the L A. ('oiiuiuinity 
College District from the governance of the L.A. 
Unified School Board We ran into stiff opposition 
from some other such districts in the state. But then 
(ieorge Danielson made it to the State Senate and 
Momoe Smartt (now retired), myfjpolleague and an 
influential member of the Los Angeles ('oUege 
Teachers' Association, joined my efforts. Hese(*ured 
Ihe Association's ba(*king. Kven though his overall 
political philosophy and mine differed on the 
national sivne we made :yn excellent team. 

Senator Danielson reintrlxiuced our bill and it still 
had slow going until a lobbiist offered the advice to 
tailor the bill to apply juVt to our unified school 
district. Now the bill passed and Governor Reagan 
signed it. Separation took place officially in/ 1968. 

On balance the benefits exceeded the drawbacks 
but at the beginning with a conservative elected 
board, orga nidation was slow. The Board of Trustees 
got tangled up with the two Valley College teachers 
who had written and distributed a salacious poem. 
The Board of Tru.^tees fired them but aftei^long 
litigation the State Supreme Court reinstated the 
tenured English instructor who actually had written 
the poem. The other teacher had merely distributed 
actual copies to her class remain, finally. 

With independence, L.A.C.C. has had five 
presidents in ten years along with two acting 
presidents. Student turmoil and riots protesting U.S. 
involvement in Vietnam reached a peak. Classes 
were disrupted and trash cans were upset to say the 
least. One instmctor was assaulted, getting his nosQ 
busted. The Udministration was at a loss as to how to 
handle these disturbances being reluctant to call in 
the police. The outcome of alhof this was a "beefed 
up * security staff on campus, and increased 
security measures' for documents, equipment, 
offices and classrooms. There followed picture 
identification cards for faculty, staff and students. 
The carefree feeling and movement around the 
campus of yesteryear is gone, probably never to 
return. In fact there is likely to be a more restrictive 
atmosphere as the years roll by. 
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.With (ho (lisonlay^loiiuMii of the U S lioni Viot ■> 
Mitm. t|inol anaiii lytiii-iuMl lo ^lu' cainpiis hiit a 
KHMt (leal of cMiM (■uri iciilar acin ily by sUKlcnrs 
also (i(H-lm('(i Mm-ollmciils of voiiijKcr sliKhMils > 
(lorimrd. tor tho post Uar bat)i(>s had now passed 
Ihrou^Mi their e.^rly eoll(>^(> y(>ars' . 'i'h(> 
(toi|>oKraphiev; eoiitimie lo iii(fi( at.e thai (-iiroUMUMil " 
;«t Vity ColloMo will (f('-rliiie as Lw as Vouii^or people 
oiirallmoiits could iiu r(MS(> witfi o1(|,m- oiu>s 'Uw 
oapat)ilitiest)t our siudeiUs as a whole havtMteclintMl 
(Vspoeially anions jjii' youu^er ones ■ ()||iei^ ui 
stitutioiis around us conluuio to draw better" 
students ni spile o| the fael that fafully traehiuK ;il 
L A ('.(' IS eipial lo and t'\onsurpasseslheefh)rtsof 
lourye.'u- mslilutions al the fresluuen and' 
..sophomore years 'ITk' eullural luix has ehanurd. 
The eampns now is really nUegrah'd not onlv with 
blacks, but with a li-euuMidous \ariely of Asians, 
especially Vielnanieso, riiais aiui Koreans ('hnies(> 
and .Japanese w e've always had Although they have 
lan^uaKe dilficuliies. ihey are model slud(>nls lor 
the most pari Along with this ethnic mkx have conu' 
senior cili/ens- Tlu>ir numl)ers diav,> .showed an 
iru^rvi^.se over lh,> y.^rs aiid may increas,> the 
cllecllvyne.ss ol coimnunity coll(>g,>s. They set 
excellent examples lor Ih/ other students hi the 
class. Ill class (li.scus.su)ns maiiv ol tluMii .serve as 
source material from tlu>ir ivcol|,>ctions and lu>lp 
make lhe..t-|;i.ss bvely and mlormative. They are a 
, valuable asset to the colU'gtv 

Although the extra curricular participation of 
.sludentl; h.Xs dropped, there ha.s been no shortage of , 
servicel added There has been a variety of financial 
aids to .so called low income students along with the 
Veloraiis. 1 object to the outright grants and loans 
and would rather see the money dispensed through 
jobs on the campus like the program of the NYA 
during the .\ew Deal Days. In this way the Student 
learns that one must work lor his aid and better 
attend classes. 1 dou t want students if they bilfill 
their e(hicational requirements to be biirdened w ith 
being in debt just when they are starting out in their 
careers and laimly formation. Certainly when 
employed they will pay back in taxOs aid they got in 
college by l)ecoming productive citizens. ^ 

On reflection, 1 have not found my thirty years at 
City College boring, prosaic or routine. Kaeh year • 
has been different with new problems and 
challenges. No two classes arealike. Most of us have 
additional off-campus interests that not only make 
our professional and recreational lives . lull of 
diversification but even dovetail into our teaching, 
euriching and making it effective many times over. 
Over the years 1 have taken students to Sacramento 
to learn the working of government first hand.These 
educational field trips develop intense Interest 
beyond what anyone would ever gel across in the 
classroom, They have been- experiences these 
students will never forget the rest of their lives even 
*''Q;"*':h most of them will never play a direct roie in 
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politics ami ^overnmeiit Some yf the best instruc- 
tion has cYfm(> al)ou1 by yoiir better students s(>('|ing 
you on a - om' to cine" basis, in' your ollice. 1 l)ave 
Miiany l(>tters thanking im^ h)r the ;id\ice and 
.cncoiirageliKMit to ket'p im.with tlu^r educational 
elfwr't aii^l h)r finding tliHhstdvev; iu their' prJ'.seut 
pr()l(>ssioiial .slatu.s. Ak). what.is i>veihiiir»r»vsati.sf-y 
mg IS. 1^0 hav(> students com(> back 'to\ou in perstwi 
. rc(|U(V:lingT('comnHMidatiOn.s for this Oj. tlj^it wh'i^n 
they hav,> aInMdy graduaM-with bachelor degrees 
(M 'arc doing gradunte -work. Tlu^ many letters of 
appreciation one g(>ts ovtM- tli(> " y(\irs or 
'acknowledgtuuents from loriuer students casually 
met e\ etrm far away places, lin.s mad(> my ttMiureat 
thecollegOcfiillofphMsant menfories. Th(>y certainly 
hav(> outweighed by far the few nasty respon.ses and 
comments one g(>ts from such a heterogeneous 
ystudcnt body (in the campus 

I always have been surpri.sed how many h)rmcr 
students even \\() years back still recogijize me even 
though 1 h;ive great difficulty rect)gni/.hig them let 
alone recall their names. True, 1 have kepUhesame 
weight and still walk erect with a good striH(>, but th(> 
real reason I believe they recogni/e me on sight Is 
really told by the response of one student when he 
said, ■rrofessor. you still Jiave all your hair!" 1 
really believe this is tKe answer. If one still pos.sessc.s 
a head of h;iir at the medicare age level, people will 
recogni/.e you even if they have not .seen you or a 
photo of you in forty years. 

There have been other advantages working at City 
College. The location is ideal. You are in the heart of • 
cultural centers, government offices, professional 
entertainment and recreational facilities as weH'as 
. hospitals and clinics. This is not an insignificant 
matter, when one may have to rely on public 
transportation more aiid personal automobiles less. 
One's social life is not governed by the narrowness of 
small town j?ossip or confined to the faculty. One can 
be as conspicuou.^; as desired or get lost in the .si/e 
and population of the city. It is a freedom cherislu>d 
but not attainable in small college towns. There is no 
backbiting among faculty regarding promotion aiiTl 
salary although a bit of it is bound to (ixist in 
administration ranks. Here one is on a definite 
schedule and his tenure, salary and working con- 
ditions are clear. Academic freedom has .seldom if 
ever been challenged. You are not subject to whims 
or idiosyncracies .of fellow faculty and ad- 
ministrators. It is all spelled out. even backed up 
now by a bargaining unilcontract. It isa great relief. 
Ask any faculty member of another college, private 
or public, about jiuch freedom from clashing 
personalities and he will envy City College con- 
ditions. On top of it all, it is not a "publish or perish'" 
situation here, The emphasis is on good teaching, 
period. 

In spite of its drawbacks, which other places have 
as well, the positive elements exceed the negative 
ones. When I was a student at the University of 
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Miniirsoto 1 always hoptul tluM t* would Ih» s( hools 
wluMo moiiry: sorial posilioiv and political advaii 
la^;t* woiiUl ho! inalttM wluiluM* oiu* could ol)laui a 

^IukIi**»" tnlucaliou' lam pi'oud to work at (/ily .('olU*^;^ 
lUM'aust* It IS jiist such a school Tuitioiidotvs not (*\ist 
4Uid inipost*d small Ictvs art* rtMlly discirtioiuiiy to 
tire stirdtMit l\iitraiict^ cxaimiialion sc'orcs will not 

.k(u*p you Irom rt^^istration and tMUOllmciit 
KvM\\uic lias^is orlicrclKMice to^iv^U a try. tIumi* 



ai(* 110 pivd(M(»L-miiicd basics othtM* than thcstudiMU's 
own abilit.vuid (H)iiduct of his own ptMsonal life. He 
^(Ms his cliaiic(» rt*>;ardU\ss ol l aci*. ciiu^d. Oolor or 
wtMlth With tlu» >4(MUMal run of studtMits today. 
^Mchiiifi is a niuch hai'dcr task, but always. wc i/uist 
Mivy tlioni that pi tnaous opportunity t\) mako koocI- It 
IS yiiis oppoi tunity . \y6 abundant at (Mty (\tlU»ge. 
ul^ich iiiaktvs iiu» happy to ho idciBifitnl with flu* 
phU^v ' ' • 
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THE ADVENT OF BLACK FACULTY 
TO L<0^ ANQELES CITY COLLEGE 



By Wllbert Anderson 

- I • - 

J.os Annoles (Mty ColloRe (LACXM af one tinieliaU a 
national reputation as J> leader »n the field of community 
colleKe t»ducation l,o}?ated wit|iin ihe city, it became a 
unique urban institution that attv*icted a variety of stu- 
dents from different ethnic b;>ckgrounds with a high con- 
centration of blacks Howewi^ the ethnic composition of 
the faculty did not for a long time reflect this great diver- 
sity 

The above condition i\t LMV caused concern in the 
• Black Conin)unity" beci^use of the lack of Black instruc 
tors oil the faculty. It was believed by some that this 
situation prevailed as a result of College hiring policies 
and practices as well as due to a lack of qualified Black 
instructors; the result was institutional racism. For in- 
stance. l.MV in 1965 had a grand total of four Black in- 
structors One was chairman of the Nursing department. 
She had two other Black instructors in her department 
and, because both taught in hospitals off campus, they did 
not have a high visibility The/other Black insj^uctor 
served as coordinator Being oi fair complexiWit was 
difficult to even be su^ of her ethnic background. 

It would seem ^ith a studeht body of 40% and a faculty 
of over 500 instructors some consideration should have 
been given on the part of Administration to inore^se the 



number of Black instructors on the faculty before the 
threat of physical conflict, llowever. only with the ad- 
vent ol the Watts l^ots of 1%5. Black Students Move- 
ments^)f the early fiO s, the in4)act of the Civil Bights' 
Move^ient, .and the emj)hasis of Affirmative Action 
programs, was' the Administration prompted to seek 
more Black instructors for the faculty of LACC. 

The year 1966 marked the beginning of a major under- 
taking ^on the ffart of Administration to increase the 
numbers of Black professionals on campus. Black in- 
structors, counselors, administrators, and classified 
Staff were hired, in the ^ face of opposition from an 
organized and very conservative group of instructors who 
feared a decline *of their elitist powers. 

Black faculty. studeiUs. and classified staff folt a need 
to organize themselves into their own Black Faculty and . 
Staff associations in order to educate the College com-- 
munity to their legitimate concerns, among which was , 
the fear Black employees have of being "last hired — 
first fired '• A Black Faculty and Staff Association was 
formed to act as a Special Interest Group to articulate 
the needs an^oncerrts of Blacks on campus. This asso- 
ciation has as^'wpj'in monitorfhg policy decisions as they 
relate to Black faculty, students, and staff at LACC. 
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r^^V"*'^^"*'*'.''^!^?"^*?'"*''* filmmakont for exterior lottingi, City College's fir»t adminijtration building was torn do 
in 1960 and replaced by the prment structure. As demolition began on the stately. 63-year old structure, protestors stt 
by With a banner which read, "They know not wh|^t they do " , h-iwojiw.* su 



down 
tood 
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THE SNYDER TOUCH 

Ry A [) RicfuHclson 

WillKun lltMuy Siiydcr was i\ rh;u\uMor, and iiilho 
opinion of many ol (hoso ho onlistod in tho oi ^ani/.a 
lion ol Los AngrloN Junior (\)llo^o. a man of rare 
distiiu tion The Junior I'ollogo was to h;iYo t)oon an 
Vmutumm \ iM-sion ol tlu». Danish Kolk lli^h Srliool 
It too many boy^s and j;irls. it wa^s lhou^?ht. arhiove 
A H *s and Ph D's. tho supply wilK oxceod tho 
domand and wo will soo disaflootod IMi D's pumping, 
^jas and swooping halls. Yot a good-moohanit* who 
has nothing for his off-hours but Sootoh. pnioc*hlo and 
hanky panky is not much botlor off. C'rafts, skills aro 
tho things: atquirod in an onvironmont whcro a 
proortuipation with, say astronomy, mushrooms or 
pro*histoui(» rolic\s is not thought abnormal. Suoh 
intorosts bring us into oontaot with frionds with 
whom ono cm\ ,sharo i>>uch all his lifo. 

Snydor, tho Principal of Hollywood lligh School, 
was oboson to bring>^tho •first Los Angoles Junior 
l\)llogo into boing A bottor clioioo could not havo 
boon mado Snydor boliovod wholo hvantedly that 
(Jrundtvig and tho Danos woro right. Snydor was a 
.\Luno ^'ankoo. unprotontious, dovotod to duty, a 
triio intollootual. sinooro and with the habit of^ 
authority Ho was a shrewd judge of people, and 
never more happy in his disorimination than in the 
ohoioe of- Bertha (ireen (effectively his Vioe- 
Director) , and of Kthel PettitasSeoietary. Snyder's 
faculty inootiiigs wore never routine. Soniequestion 
of policy was always laid before us. and always with 
this^ basic principle: schools are for j^ungsters, not 
for teachers or a bureaucracy: 
/ **'rho purpose of this college is to help young folk 
make good in life! " 

ry daring man. tie encouraged 
would back the experimenter, 
ater what the course title, 
and writing. But reading means 

comprehensioiTnieans interest. Who is interested in 
reading for himself if he has no choice? It was 
represented to Snyder tbat Text-books for reading 
are self-defeating; they provide too little choice; 
^1 ead tlie next ten pages" guarantees boredom and 
resistence. Moreover, the library staff can never 
afford to buy enough copies of a currently popular 
book to make it useful to hundreds of readers in a 
limiteo time. Suppose, instead of buying texts for 
reading (which Campbell s Bookstore assured us 
were too often turned in for cash three weeks later, 
by students still in class) the student paid a flat fee of 
$2.00. and the 'money was used to buy current non- 
fiction; the books visible daily for choice in the 
classroom. Snyder agrfeied, provided the money was 
paid to the bookstore, books ordered therefrom, and 
with the understanding that they belonged to the 
class. This method was used.^by teachers who 
preferred it for 30 years How daring was Snyder's 
decision was made clear ^^en a Director who 



Snyder was a \l 
experiment and hj 
For exampU 
Knglish is rtjadinj 



su(*ceeded him informed thcjse teachers, with 
obvious dismay, that they woro all risking the 
penitentiary. 

'j['ho earnestness of the **29ors was unmistakable; 
their sense of purpose vim\v high. Much of this came 
directly from Snyder 's assurance that we knew what 
wo woro doing; though the G^oat Depression did 
nuich to give us the sense of duty and usefullness. 
Snyder detested sloppiness and license; he par- 
ticularly disliked the works df Bertrand Russell as 
^feoromoting irresponsibility. When Snyder retired, he 
^^as apprehensive of tho weakening of liie morale 
which had sustained the college. He asked each of us 
to write a memorandum of what each considered 
had done more to contribute to our success and 
happiness. Things niust change, and something of 
our sense of pride and dedication must be lost; he 
wanted it put on record. Quite right, too. A good part 
of it had been William Henry Snyder. 




Linda Okutla 
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DID YOU KNOW- 

^ That the Los An^t-U-s St.itr Norin;jl Si hool is now 
thirty live years old 

That lor its first live years it was a branchial tlie 
Normal School at San Jose. 

That it is now thr lar^rst/N'onual Si'hool in the 
State and one ol the lar^ies/in e\i.s(t"*ni r 

That the school opened with (hiee laciilty 
nuMiilKMs and sixty one students: 
^ That the faculty now numbers nniety lour and the 
strident enrollment for 191(5 1917 is one thousand 
ei({ht hundred thirty lour 

That the first graduating i-lass (June. 1884) 
numbered twenty-two. That approximately five 
hundred twenty-five students will graduate June 
1917. 

That at the end of this school year approximately 
six thousand six hundred seventy two individuals 
will hold one or more diplomas granted by the Los 
Angeles State Nonnal School 

That I)r Je.s.^ie F. Millspaugh has been the 
IVcsident of our .school foi- thirteen years. 

That Mr. Kdward T. Pierce served as I'resident 
from 1893 to 1994. 

That the oil painting in the main office is a picture 
of the first President. I)r Ira Moore. 

That the Normal School was originally located at 
r)th St. and (Irand Ave. 

That the old site consisted of five acres 

That the old site cost $8,000.00, and that sum was 
raised by i)opular subscription. 



/- ^ 

- That thirty yoarsliitor UuKbld sc^hool was sold for 
$()000.000 the iiuM'oasv in the value of the site was at 
loa'jt a half million dollars 

That our present site cost $1 10.000. 

That our buildings and equipment worth 
approximately $000. OW). 

TIkU our library contains approximately twenty- 
five thousand volumes. 

• Thai the -Normal KAponent began as fi monthly 
s(*ho()l journal twenty-three years a^o. 

That the Outlook is six years old. 

That we had an Artist's Concert Series at Normal 
School this year bringing to us music and musicians 
of the highest type. The concerts in order were: 
Symphony (\)ncert by Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra; Olga Steeb. pianist and Constance 
Balfour> soprano; the Brahms Quintet; Nell 
l.pckwood. contralto; and Cecil Fanning, baritone. 



From the 1917 I.os Angeles 
State Normal Sehool 
Yearbook, The Exponent 





Janet Yoncmoto 



Ralph Brand 
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ANCIENT AIRS AND 
MOPERN MEMORY 



\\v\ iU(v/(> ciiiMiKdi iiosd.i «vi(;i .111(1 iiioic (li«iii liali I>y 
ihicc 

I hiul iiiYscll 111 .1 (l.nk W()(kI I(K) hiu ol so siihliinc ' 

lh(*p.iili .ippc.iis uinwilkcd u|)()ri. .111(1 soliiiudc is \\\\ mii(l(N 
v(*r * . 

('v(Mv IK'C pushes up .is il (al|f^l (()a(((>iiii( loi tins s(miiu[(m 
whom no .iiiini.il (Lii(>; onh niv walking ti;niius \\\v \v(HHi; 
it Is^iiah's kini^ s<i\v hcJl his nnddh* v(Mis. lhcs(* ii<*(*s 
demons 

nuMHl lo ohsi ni(* flu* lii^fit .is du y a( ( oniK loi (he ali(Mi in inr; 
vm\\ oik* heals .i s(.n. a h(Miil\ ni»iik as u \sv\k\ wheic 1 (lit 
(o p()inl (he \va\ . tind I (hi|)li( ale (he (ask and walk o\ ci old 
^loui'id 

(h(* I- loietidpe pass(Hl iii(o his lai(h and loiuhed (he l<i(e 
ol (M<*iuil\; I w.ilk (hioiiy^h (he wood, make .i (iule of my 
p*ilh. 

see slaili,i;hl pieue lU^hllN lomh. see .i le.il model Ms 
kind. 

(|ues(ion lime iu miiui((*s and pu( iiivsell in (oiKinuitv 
(o (all i( (hen .ind now' m a woi Id «ipp(Miin^ simph^ hnt 
I pei( (MV(* ih(* ( lo( ks within my llesh, lei^nkiiinv; de( line and 
il(*( av. 

kn()W lh(* I(mI is a |)io((*ss unseen and the s(a|s may be (l<*ad 
heloK* my iime; vet a hand (hat oik e (oiu lied i^endy. gestured 
then lo soiiHMine (dse and Kiy limj) (o my love, I (all my 
in\srei\ 

fe- 
ll (h(*s<' \e.us .lie lold (ales e\(eiide(l peiha|)s hy sden^i^di, 

the stais. ih(* leal, (he (ime measure (his inomeni beyond the 
tlockv. 

into thV vv(H)d ol iimeitaintyr mute, deal-r'a mind ol ( lay. 
amid the monoloi;iie\ ( hill, I wait at the hush of sudden 
nothiiiK. wail for (he axe to ( ut this w(X)(l; then I hear 
the lusli. fe<*J the push, tasie the hlocni ol my dreams and see 
the Klory about me: I am a man of a moment's infinity who 
prt*ss<'s 

a solid f(KH on the path, leaves ihe Hacks of \\\^ moment's 
f)reatfi, 

^torseis ifiai heaven or fiell exists as fie stands in a (faik w(Hxf 
alone 



l!lsa McDonalcl 
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DR. ROSCO INGALLS 
AS I KNEW HIM 

by.A,W. Hood 



Wo woro still part of tho Los An^olos School 
District and when I)r Snydor retired tho 
buroaucrats hoavini a si^h of roliof and l oplacod him 
with a man moro to thoir liking. Thoii hostility 
towards our faculty coiitiiuied 

Dr. Hosco In^alls was a huinano and compotoiit 
schoolman, who had mado a good record as 
I^rineipijl of (larfiold High School He was a devoted 
family man with charming and helpful wife, two 
fine sons and n lovely daughter, 

His academic credentials were not outstanding; 
his doctor's degr ee was an honoi'ary one from his Alma 
Mater.'. McPherson C\)llege. Hosco was intelligent, 
but certainly not an intellectual. He was not a 
nVaverick like Dr. Snyder. He was married to the 
system for better or for woise. He inherited the 
administrators and d«njartment chairmen of his 
predecessor along with their feuds. A professional 
football coach on entering a new job makes it his first 
business to fire the departing coach's assistants, 
Administrators^giyoy tenure only as teachers, but an 
established administrator demoted to the classroom 
becomes a time bomb. In later days there could be 
L\n exchange of Deans with other colleges of the 
system, but at that time there was nowhere to send 
them. So he was stuck with a group, who although at 
least as competent as those he later chose for 
himself, were not his men 

Rosco would have liked to rt^iain neutral in the 
struggle between liberals and conservatives, but he 
had little choice in view of Board of Education 
politics Init to join the anti-communist forces. He got 
veryi little support from that group when he needed 
it. He was caught betWO#n a rock and a hard place. 

Very early he made a blunder, which lost him the 
respect of independent conservatives. For. some 
unkno'wn reason Rosco received orders not to let 
Ralph Winger become permanent. Ralph was 
teaching in the ' Mathematics Department. Bill 
Orange went to see Rosco and strongly urged 
Ralph's appointment.. He told Rosco that he had to 
make a decision. This was Friday afternoon and if 
Ralph met a class on Monday schooF law required 
that he become permanent. After some hesitation 
Rosco said, "Go ahead and schedule him." When it 
was discovered that Ralph was permanent; wrath 
descended on Rosco fropi above. To get out of this 
jam he sent Bill a written reprimand for dis- 
obedience of orders. From the standpoint of ex- 
pediency it was a sensible move. The powers above 
were unlikely to punish Bill Orange, but they could 
wreck his own career. 

Bill, however, was outraged. He had ttiught under 
Rosco at Garfield, and suppressing some private 
doubts had spread the word that Rosco was a 
^mpetent schoolman and could be expected to do a 
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good job Bill did not raise an uproiu' and I did'miit 
hc;ir the story until a year later, but the damage Wei 
been done. 

In the middle and late ao's. radicalism became-a 
pi obleiii on our campus, There were some brilliant 
young people deeply conceiiied with economic 
injustice and threats to world peace. TheV were, 
attracted to the Soviet Union becau.se it wa.s 
apparently free from exploitation of the worker and 
was actively opposing Fascism. in Italy and Spain. 
They did not believe the stories of Stalin's purges 
and the Stalin-Hitler pact was yet to come. 

Kd Doran was an excellent debating coach* He 
was very conservative in his political views, but his 
, star debaters were all radicals. They won many 
state and national awards. One year in Washington 
D.C. we apparently 'had the championship cinched 
with a good lead aixi only the extemporaneous to go, 
Our best oi ator had thirty minutes to prepare a 
speech on an assigned topic. When he found himself 
facing a packed auditorium he threw away his notes 
and ihe championship in one fell sw(K)p and launched 
intrt a truly extemporaneous oration in defense of 
Coiiinuinism. 

Debating and oratory were +mpoi'tant school 
activities in those days. My friend, Harry James, 
was invited to witness a high school contest. On the 
return drive one of the judges remarked. "I sure 
hated to vote for that cockly little bastard, but he was 
so nuich blotter than the others." The father of 
Robert Haldeman was referring to Richard Nixon! 

The radical group decided to stage a peace 
demonstration in the main quadrangle in defiance of 
Board of Education order. Rosco sensibly called 
them in and reminded tliem that they did not enjoy a 
inonopoly in the search for peace. He proposed a 
gathering in the auditorium where all friends of 
peace would have a chance to speak. The radicals 
somewhat reluctantly cdnsented. The Board of 
Education, a majority of whose members had 
recently been elected on an anti-communist plat- 
form, were spoiling for a fight and promptly vetoed 
the meeting. The radicals went ahead with their 
original plans. 

• A ,platform was set up in the middle of the 
quadrangle and a large crowd assembled, more out 
of curiosity than of dedication to peace. .'AH faculty 
members not having classes were ordered to be 
present on the outskirts of the crowd to help to 
preserve order. 

- Suddenly Captain Hines and his anti-Red squad 
burst through the crowd and started beating up the 
speakers ancWragging them from the platform. The 
crowd surged forward.- Rosco teapt to the platform 
and blew a wliistle to quiet the uproar so that he 
could^peak to \he crowd. After prolonged tooting he 
had to abandon the unequal contest. At this poink 
Kenneth Kerans turnedx)n the sprinkler system. His 
strategy was successful. A very wet crowd dispers- 
ed, fortunately without casualties. There might have 



luHMi i\ \)i\n\v TUv iiUMiiluM S of the liu ulty. who hnd 
fiUthfully turiUMi out to preserve order, only to get 
soiiked lor their pdins. wtMi* linious 

Poor Koseo iH(|Uire(1 the iu(*kiKuiie 'Tooter 
InKalls " lie h;ul done his best Sotne men would 
hiive defied the Ho.u d or resigned in protest. Koseo. 
in;u'ried ns he Wiis to the system, hnd nosuc^h option. 

I enjoyed ii friendly pt»rsonal rehitionship with 
Uoseo. who w;is rui ely referred to iis I)r Ingalls in 
contrast to his predecessor who w;is ulwiiys Dr. 
Snyder Uoseo snved my so(*eer te;mi from liquidn- 
tion lor five ye;irs M the behest of other eonehes 
hacked ine in niy contest to have one of my students 
reinstated in defianee of Dean Kerans ^nd his 
Scholarship Conuuittee 

Hosco would even listen to my ideas on 
educational reforms In those days grade points ran 
from 1 to 3 I had long felt that an V was often due to 
/1/^Uad luck, rather than stupidity or la/.iness A student 
* would embaik on a course for which he had no 
.giptitude and l)elore he could discover his mistake 
And start on a ne\\ progj a m he would be saddlt^d with 
. *,iir)\ negative grade points which could only he 
, lV't?i|i)Ved by 15 units of A s or 30 units of FVs. Since 
• 'iSifiiSrcenl of our students nionopoli/.ed most of the 
A * and H's an average student fa(*ed an impossible 
'/ta.sk. 

'■'^ 1 advocated 0 grade points to each unit of D\s and 
' Iy<»\ Hosco listened^»aretully and silid. **Bill you are 
Srfiite right . somethfng ought to be dont>about it and I 
' iV^^ sure it will be ' Two weeks later we received a 
h(jlice that each unit of D\s and F\s would count 0 
;* grlfdepoint.^ I floated on a ck)ud until I heard the full 
vKtot^^lK(\L.A had installed a primitive computer 
vto fi^^n\ile grade points. Megative numbers were 
i)ey(>nd' its capacity, so they had changed their 
educ*ational policy to fit a machine and we had gone 
' alonl|W>th them. However, this modest reform did 
not sn^well with registrars, who believe that F 
stifdejits. bt^ punished should especially those .who 
^r(M>;^t^in an enuMgency without a visit to the 
ijOgistrar office, or drop a course after the deadline' 
without UMling their instructor how much they have' 
enjoyed.his teaching, thus picking up a late W. 

JVIy refoi^m did not last long. Some bright young 
^ bureaucrat had a flash of inspiration. By raising 
each ^rad<^ point by one they would run from 0 to 4 
and F stiKlents' would once more receive the 
'^Jj^punishnieiitthey deserved. 
t<:^ With thep^venf of World War II we suffered a 
(L^i.tastrophiif fall in enrollment. One graduating 
;lass consi^iec'^ of 78 women and one man age 75. 
Vlany of the y^ounger faculty enlisted in the armed 
rces ,but m|yapplication was turned^down— 
Fhap's Ii WiY»^jported as a communist or fellow 
traveller. . / , 
, ' T^^V^ DieW joined the Navy and while in basic 
tralfplrig deyised^ scheme for instant recognition of 
f^nejfttV aircM-'aft. did not intend to turn it in, as he 
9 klieWp^ily too weUHhe sad fate of bright ideas in the 



school business. His roommate urged him, "There is 
a war on. go ahead!*' A few days later he- was 
pres(*ntiitg his id(\Ks b(*fore the joint chief of staff. H(* 
spent the rest of the war promoting them. The 
familiar pair of pictures representing "theirs and 
ours" was his brain child. 

IMescntly the Hoard of Kducation decided to cut 
our facHilty by fifty percent. Their lawyers advised 
them that doing this on a basis of seniority was 
illegal, so they pioposed to retain all those whose 
names began with A to I and drop the rest. It soon 
bccaiwe apparent that this would result in a surplus 
of instructors in some (lepartments and a deficit in 
others So they devisecf an even more ridiculous 
sc*heme. Kach faculty member was- to list all the 
subjects he felt qualified to teach. Then they would 
be appointed in alphabetical order. 

I was a graduate engineer and had taught in that 
departmeiU three years, but it did not occur to me to 
use an alpli^ibetical advantage to bumpan engineer- 
ing colleague. Meanwhile, so many applications to 
join the Mathematics Department were received 
that^the entire existing membership was to be 
eliminated. Bill Orange and Sam IJrner were to be 
replaced with people who had no experience beyond 
completing high schooj algebra and geometry. This 
was so al)surd that they exempted our department 
altogether. 

Dr. Snyder had appointed the original faculty, but 
after his departure the responsibility of recommen- 
ding new members was handed over to departmen- 
tal committees. So it was a severe shock when a- 
nf^wly elected member of the Board ordered two of 
her campaign- workers added to our faculty. Dr. 
Snyder would have gone through the roof, but Rosco 
went along. 

Omar Colodny was a pleasant surprise. He was a 
scholar and a gentleman and a fine teacher. He 
sprang a further surprise by marrying Susan Van 
Valkenburg, Who was many years his junior, 

Louise Temple did not appear to be a typical 
college instructor, but her Masters Degree was from 
Uadcliffe and she was an effective teacher. She was 
not too proud to roll up her sleeves and join the 
struggle against illiteracy. 

She got out a catalogue and applied for every job 
from A to Z. A general secondary credential 
provides the legal qualification to teach any subject 
and given adequate tlime for preparation a teacher 
with her skill and e)cperience might have squeezed 
by in many fields. / 
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Thr .Klmmislrahoii diM idrd lo Kiy j Irap Shr \\\\^ 
rMlvi\ lo tlir IaIv Si wurvs IUiil(lm>». whew shv was 
minrmrd Hut shr \\\\s lo lojcli IMiysiolo^y .Mid llud 
luM i\Vh\ t-Kiss mooliiiK uas m lull ,\\\ hour 

Dr. lU'll .uid Iwo nuMul)iM-s ol ilu^ DoparlnuMil 
atlrndrd I ho cKlss with noU'hooks In ihw anivsv shv 
was rhai^'d with uu omixMriuo llowovoi'. it was 
surh a rnido li aiuoiip that Iho l^oai'd did not vvvw 
hold a Iumiuil; Miss rmuplo was assiKnrd to loach 
oUMnonlai y |)hysu s and on I uiio lo study and visit 
( lassos Sho slalod that sho nndorslood ovorylhm^ 
o\ropl Ki'*»vilali(»n Sho was in Kood o()iu|)any 
Kmsloin has shown that Sn Isaac Newton did not 
havo a com|)lolo ^I'^^sp ol that sul)joct 

At tJns tinio San rnicrand I wore invited to teach 
at Cal Toch wIum o Humv was a shofMajio ot graduate 
students who normally teach many lowei* division 
classes I enjoyed having niy son in a civilian 
calculus class My othcM* classes were in a Vl2 Navy 
program, which iai^ked the Tal Tech s|)ir!t. I did a 
Kood job and Sam a superlative job with an np|)er 
(bvision class in a ,subjtH'l he had not touched lor 
thirty years. At the end ol one quarter a batch ol 
graduate students weiv reltMsed Iroin the Army and 
the canny Dv M ilhken prompt ly dropped us l)ecairse 
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hv could pay them hall as nuich I found mysell 
uiUMiiployed in the middle ol our spring; semesttM- 
liill ()!anK^\ with Uosco's consent. h)und a w;hv lo 
>tt|ut^tv.e jiie in 

As our situation went Iroin bad lo worse l{o,sco 
apparently took no action to rescue the colleKi\ ^hiI 
madi^ more and more |)essimistic statements at 
vvviy meeting I wa:> very concerned that our line 
stall would be scattered and that we would lUM'er 
recover them I proposed ii drastic plan We would 
Ko Irom two 20-vveek quarters to lour 10 week 
quarters In rotation we would t^ike leaveol absence 
lor tw(} quarters, which wouM give us thirty-two 
weeks to make up by outside employment (or the 
twenty weeks wH^ had missed. The response was 
strictjy alphabetical Those whose names be^an 
with J to Z were entluIsiasti(^ while the rest 
displayi^l a marked lack of interest. 

One afternoon Omar ( olodny rose beloro a 
meeting of the KacHilty Association and delivered an 
inspiring ,s|)eech lie called on e:ich of us to he|p 
recruit studenLs. There "were vast numbers of 
elderly people, who the adult education section of the 
high school district had nevor reached. Hoscodid not 
encourage us. but he allowed us to go ahead and 
some of us worked very hard. Our efforts came loan 
al)rupt hah when the Adult l.:ducation Association 
complained to the Hoard that we were invading their 
ItM'ritory. 

! was on a committee that called on Superinten- 
dent Vorling Kersey and told him that faculty 
morale was at a low ebl) and that be should stir up 
Kosco into some kind of action or replace'him. Soon 
after this a military contract was awarded to us and 
we had an influx of very indifferent students working 
on a pooMy conceived program. During this period 
Kosco suffered two devastating blows. While attend- 
ing Cal Tech his eldest son dived into the swimming 
pool and died of heart failure. Later his second son 
was killed in action in the advance on Ciermany. 
Rosco showed "great strength of character. Other 
men have, allowed the death of a son to ruin their 
lives. Rosco's best years were before him. ' 

He was transferred at the end of the war to found 
Kast Los Angeles Junior College, He w^is returning 
to an area wheat he had served well as Principal of 
Garfield High School. He took with him a few able 
members of our faculty to serve as administrators 
and department chairmen. They served him well 
and he did a superior job. He received some 
criticism because he spent so much money on an 
auditorium and a stadium. However, these im- 
provements made an impression on his students. 
They were proud of their campus which was free of 
litter and graffiti. 1Soon after his retirement Rosco 
suffered a heart attack. I spoke to him by telephone. 
He was delighted to hear from me. A few days later 
he died. 



A FRIDAY MORNING 
INCIDENT 

By Jose J. Ruiz 

Kvory tinio Pythi.is (IriMiiUHl LUoly. it luui turnod 
into a nlKlUmariv Ho always ^;aw himself running, 
falling. NtuniblniK and. getting lost This particular 
dream had begun with him running on a vast desert 
vSuddenly. he was being^'hased by a group of soldiers 
from his own regimeiVL A rave sprang up out of 
nowhere, and he ran inside for refuge, but as dreams 
go. the sanctuary had been only temporary. Inside 
the^rave he found a ghost waiting for him. The 
translucent face was bloody, and a large sword 
stuck out from the head, piercing the brain and the 
back of the neck. The ghost appi oached Pythias^ind 
asked him to reiiujve it. but I^ythias lelt afraid- 
afraid that it was just a ploy to take possession of 
hi^ii. He tried to run out of the cave, but at that 
instant a large wooden door slammed down over the 
exit. C roping in the dark^iess, Pythias found a latch 
on the door and as he yanked to open it, the latch 
broke in his hand. The ghost came closer antl 
reached out to touch him. Rythias pounded the door 
with his fists, hopmg to break at least a small (*rack 
through which he could escape, but the iiiore he 
poinided. the harder the door became until eventual- 
ly his fists began to bleed and the flesh ^>ecame a 
pulpy mass with the wood on the dooi*. The ghost 
rea(*hed for his shoulder, and Pythias screamed and 
sat up in bed. His wife wasshaking him awake. "'Are 
you all right ? ' she whispered, shivering. "Someone 
is at the door." 

"Huh. Whaf^ 

"Wake up. (*an*t you hear that someone has been 
knocking on the door*^ ** 

"Huh .\Oh. the (foor - What time is it?** he squint 
ed his eyes hard to focus. 

"It s. still the middle of the night." she said, "be 
careful/' 

"Pythias! 'Ap^k'oioe called out. "Open the door! 
It s Fabius! ' ^ 

Still groggy. Pythias cracked the door open. 
"Fabius. you better have a damn good reason. for 
waking me at this hour." 

"I have an excellent reason! The guard has been 
summoned at once." Fabius said. **Hurry - come 
with me! " 

"Aw, come on Fabius, Pm on leave! Pve been 
away on campaign for six weeks. This is my first 
night home." 

Fabius shrugged his shoulders. "Orders." he said, 
and added, will wdit out here for you, but try tiot to 
be too long, will you?" 

Pythias finished dressing, and as he was leaving, 
his wife put her arms around him. "I am afraid,'' she 
said, **I have a strange feeling that soniething is 
about to happen.", 

"Don't worry," he comforted her, "Pll be back 
'oon." 
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"You said that six weeks ago, too.*' 

"This is different." he said, kissing her. "It's 
probably just an ins^Hnrtion or something. Tell my 
son that when 1 get back we can start making that 
(*art that he was talking about. Pll be all right." ' 

"IK) you have to go?" she insisted. 

"I am a soldier." he said w^ith souie impatience, "I 
have orders-- Fabius is my superior. Pll be back in a 
few hours. Don't worry." Without waiting for an 
answer, he turned and marched in step into the night 
with Fabius, "What is the danger?" he asked. "Are 
we under siege or something?" 

"No. I wish it was something exciting like that , No. 
they are having a crucifixion today " 

"Is that all?" Pythias stopped cold in his march to 
indicate anger. Tlien he i'esumed, "There was one 
before I went on campaign, but nobody called us'out 
then." 

"I know, but this one is .different. There are three 
being crossed today. One is a thief, and the other is a 
beggar and Tm told the third is a lunatic." 

"A lunatic?" Pythias laughed. "You mean that 
someone is going to J?rucify Pontius Pilate?" 

^ Ha! " Fabius laughed in mock tones. "I would 
like to see how witty you are in a dungeon. That type 
of humor coulcf be dangerous." 

"But Fabius. aren't we friends? After all. 
remember the time we got drunk together? Pvc? 
never said any of the things you told me to anyone, 
and Pm sure I would never have reason (o do it, 
would I?'' 

Fabius coughed with discomfort, and changed the 
subject as they continued marching toward the edge 
of the city. "There has been some unrest while you 
were away." 

"I know. I heard that someone tried to proclaim 
himself the new emperor of Rome! " 

"No— not emperor— king— but the most ragged 
and sorry king I ever saw. He has no army, except 
for twelve fanatics that follow him everywhere," 

"And he hopes to take over the empirfc with only 
twelve?" Pythias laughed. "He's crazy! " 

"The bad thing is that Ihere are rhany who are 
beginning to believe him. Oh, here we are now." 
Fabius pointed to a barren field of Paliurus. "Tl^ere 
should be many half dead trees and bushes in jlhis 
field,** he said, "Find branches with thorns— long 
thorns, cut and gather about a dozen or so here/' 

"This? " Pythias asked, "but there's plenty of this 
stacked in the courtyaras already." 

"Yes, but it's too dry/* Fabius pointed to some 
branches, "We need something more like this, 
greener, not as brittle. " 

"All right, lePs get stai'ted.'* Fabius said. 

"Me? No! I have to find some rods to make 
whips." 

"Oh greatV' Pythias complained, "Why am I so 
lucky tonight? You look for rods and I get stuck with 
the thorns/' 

"Very funny,/ Fabius said, not laughing, "We cast 
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lots iMiiuM' li s {hvou\\ lair way Hosi(k\s. ovoryoiio 
knows thai you are ^ood w ith yoiirliaiids Ami I you 
ihr oiir thai iuakt\s toys lor your sou Iroiu small 
l>oard.s and iwigs^ U s only nalural that your lalcMil 
ho rero^ni/.tMl aiul put to work 

TythicKs was not nnprossod with {hv coinplinuMit. 
•So what happens altor I fini5;lr(MiltinM all thost* 
thorns'" 

'Sun o the huKUii laiu ios huusolf a kin^. ' Fabius 
said. '\vou are kouik to inako a c rown lor hiiii» * 

•\A rrown**** Tylliias sounded iiuMiMhilous "\'ou 
moan I havo to niakt* a orowii out ol tlioso thorns ^ 
That's al)sur(r Whoso idoa was tliis'^" 

•Woll. uh. I tliat IS. It is tliooollootivo wish of tlio 
KUard ** 

• rho nuard' l lial oxplains Iho insanity ol this 
sohoiiio' Vou moan thoy aro roally M^iu^j to put lliis- 
this travosty on tliat man's lioad ' ", 

1)1 oourso' Ho says ho is a king, so Wo aroKoin^; to 
orowii him puhlu'ly' and pormanontly In an 
aiitlioritativo toiio ho addod. 'Vourordors. Pythias, 
aro to mako a c rown ol thorns, and to braid it strong? 
and sturdy so that it w ill romain soiniro on tho hoad 
TUv tliorns should lacv inward, into tho sc*alp. so tlioy 
c\iii hook on tlio llosh Do you havo any questions ' ' 

Tytliias shook his hoad 

I*'ar in tho Kast. tliosuii wasstarting toap}H»ar and 
tlio oarly morning rays, skimming ovor tho odgo of 
llu» braiu'lios. mado tho tips of tho thorns glimmor 
and sparklo Tlio drops of dow that still (Mung to tho 
tliorns !nado Pythias think of a diamond troo. if suc*h 
a thing oxistod. and ho wondorod if thc*ro might bo a 
soason for harvosting gi^ms. Might it not bo thosamo 
as tho grajH* harvost timo? If ho wore to make a 
niook orown. why not sparklo it with thoso itiook 
jowols as wolT' Ho tried to visuali/.e thoorown on tho 
hoad of the man that was to wear it. but all he oould 
imagine was the blood triokling from the forehead. 
Ho madt» his way oarefully into the patch of thorns 
and with his sword started cutting branches and 
stems. Ho was a meticulous man. and he mnde 
c*ortain that all tho branches were cut to the same 
length. Ho also attempted to match branohes where 
the thorns wore of equal length and spaced evt?nly 
apart, hi some cases he cut off extra thorns to insure 
a better match. 

Fabius came back to check on his progress^^ How 
goes the crown'.'" he asked. 

"I finished cut^-ing the branches— I'm ready to put 
it together. 1 guess." 

Fabius noticed the i:ows of thorny stems spread 
neatly side.by side. * Kxcellent! Kxcellent! You take 
pride in your work, Pythias. I admire that. Fm 
certain that your crown will truly be fit for a king." 
TJien in a more scornful tone he continued, "A king of 
what.i don't know. Myyboa king of the dogs, huh?" 
ho walked aw ay . laughing and singing a ditty. '^'Hie 
king of the dogs, the king of the dogs, will soopR)e 
seen hanging jiist hanging from logs! " 
^^Mhias sat on a rock and wondered why he had 
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hwoiisolot'tod fortius partitnilar assiKiinuMil. \lv had 
iiovor iWHiiv anything likt' thi.s bolore and liad to 
lliiiik i\lmi{ how ho would hoKiii putlhiK Iht' crown 
loj^olher. lie know thai hraMiiig iwiKs alone would 
not ht« sironK onouKh. II lu- wound .strands of vino 
around tho hranchos this would niako tho crown 
structurosturdior. Suddenly, it occurred to hini that 
ho IkuI not boon told what si/o it should he' How much 
ol a dil lorence was there in the size of nion s skulls? 
lie ronieniberod that once in combat ho had 
mistakenly picked up another soldier s helmet, and 
it had boon .so large that it fell ovor his eyes dowii to 
his nose. If ho mado this crown too large, would it., 
also fall through tho hoad down to the nock? If ho 
made it too small, it could look ridiculously like a 
tiara Ho know that he was considered an average 
size, so ho decided that ho would use his own hoad as 
a model. Without thinking; he took one "of tho spiked 
branches ajid wrapped it around his head for 
moasureniont. As tho thorns touched the scalp, he 
realized what pain this would inflict and a shiver 
wont through his entire body. He decided it would be 
best to measure with a length of vino instead. To his 
dismay, he found that his head w^s almost twice as 
l)ig as each length of th()rns ho had cut. He pondered 
as to how he would put two of them together and at 
last decided to use three lengths, overlapping two 
near the centers. This would not only make tlwni 
stronger, but would also insure a neater clean look. 

After completing the first braiding, he discovered 
that ho luid not cut enough, so he went back ^ the 
thorn patch and gathered more, this time mJking 
certain that they would be longer. He planned to use 
those on tho outside, so that the joints of the previous 
weaving could not be seen. 

When he had bound the first circular layer 
together, he wrapped the vine around the branches 
in a tight close spiral. He noted that some of the 
thorns were facing in and some out. "How deep is a 
mans scalp?" he thought. "Can it sustain a 
penetration of five or six centimeters without killing 
him? ' ' He took his knife and began to trim off some of 
the tips of the thorns that pointed inward, but about a 
third of the way in he thought about his orders and 
the command he had been given. He thought of the " 
years he had spent as a centurian and of all the men 
he had killed in the line of duty. Wasn't this just 
another enemy? Oh, it wasn't like plunging a lance 
into him, or slicing him in half with a sword, but the 
end result was the same. An enemy of the Roman 
Empire had to be killed. That was the oath he had 
taken and that was the oath by which he had to live. 
He quickly fashioned a second layer, and this time 
made sure that several thorns faced inward. The 
third layer was easier to make, and by- now the 
spiked aura was beginning to take the definite shape 
of a Pileus, that popular Rohian hat which fitted like 
an.extra large skull cap. As he attached the fourth 
layer, he was momentarily distracted by a familiar 
voice and as he looked up.he dug a thorn deep into the • 
^ palm of his hand. 
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WIki! avc \()n (loiM^ luMc ' \\v \('II(mI ;iI Ins sow 
riu' child Iro/c uiih Icir l in soitv. I'\UIum- 
MotlUM IS ^o\\\^ \{) the uVirkiM pl.uc oulsidc ol low n, 
.\\\{\ when I sjw I w.iMiril lo sct^ \\\\a\ \ on 

wriv iU)\\\i\ l ilt' lilllr l)u\ s r\rs ^I'cw wIumi ht*s:i\v 
I lie blood oil his l.ilhri s IkiimI ' W IkiI hapiXMU'd ' " \\r 
Mskcil. How (lid \ou t ul \()uis(dl 

r>lhijs" liisl Misliiu ! w.is lo M old l)o\ . l)Ul 
scciMK llif l(\M Ml his l.u r hr solliMiod .nul snifird 

Its nothiuM. .Mis! A siiKill rill W Iumc i.s \oni' 
inolhri " ■ 

She s back there I he boy sounded less afratd 

Faihn. wIkiI a\{^ \on MKikiuM ' A toy loi mo" * 
•^lo. No It's not a toy It's a let me see if I ^^^n 
explain it it s a crown It's gom^: lo br loi 

somrono^\ ho ihiiiks hr is .1 kiii.u 

1 know'" llu' hoy said* TIkiI's \Uv num lho> 
.11 irslcd* lie's Ihumi .il ihr rr.uMoi iiiui ,dl niKhl His 
iKinu' IS Jesus 'l lu^v sj\ h(* is kiii^ ol Ihr Jews " 

"How do \o{\ know .dl ihis^ * I'vlhids w.iS'Snr 
pnsod 

t'l >'bod\ know .s' W tdl in> "inolluM lold \\\o 
\Vr luMfd him \ho olhor d.i> Air >()n iiKikin^ llu- 
now n h)i lum * 

Hv now llu* inolher IkuI iwuIumI Ihom "Don l 
dislnrb \ our t.uhoi she s.iid .dlhouiih she did uol 
know wIkiI l\\thns u.is doui.L^ 

\ou know .iboul I his uKui Jrsus ' " hr asked Ium* 
Nivs. she luuldtMl He Kilks alwnl lo\e. .md 
\j)(Mee and olher lhln.^^ 1 don I :dwMys uiui(Mslaud 
I lit'^n him 1 [rr\ ..somelhm^ mside me. 
sonieTlnnK slr.m^e " 

l*\lhKis i\nsed aw evebi'ow as she spoke 

"Oh. now " she said. "N'oudon I havtMo be j(\dons 
\oi ol him He lalks about a diltt>r(Mit lov(v lU* w ants 
us lo lo\(* oui' (MUMuy' 1 w ish vmi'd eome w ith us to 
h(\u' him llu* luvxt linu* lu* spi/aks " 

"Mother, did \ ou kiHn\>>'hat tatluM" is makin^i a 
erown lor Jesus ' WTTTt till 1 ttdl my iriends that my 
lalluM- MKide a i i ow n lor a kin^' " The l)()y jumpod up 
*iihl down as* he spoki* ^ ^ 

1\\ thias stood up and looktnl into his w il^ieyes "I 
don't know what isgoin^on here. Mueh has ehanged 
siiu't* I was aw;ly. Kahius ^avv \uv orders to make 
this/ lit* showed her the erown. 

"Vou are ^oin« to put this this tl^/iy on his 
lu*ad ' ^- 

Pythias answered with a shru^. 

*'()h* " she eruHl out. seein{i the blood. '^VVhat 
happened to your hand'* Ht^re. let meelean it for you. 
How did ycUi do it\^ ' 

"It's iiothinji.' lu* lied, ludin^^ the pain. 

"The thorn is still in theix\" she said. 

"No not all ol it. I've du^ niost of it out. It will be 
all right, don't worry. Listen. Tm not sure what is 
KoinK to be happening tht^ rt\st ol" the day Why don't 
you take the boy baek honk*'? " 

'Hut. what about. you Will you be all right''" 

"Yes! Yes!" he insist(*d. "Til be fine. When 1 
finish, ril come tight home." 



Slu* noclded and sigluul. "You art* stublDorn. hut I 
Kn(\ss you've betMi in woi'se situations Murry bonu* 
I II li)(* waiting. ' She kiss(*d him. with a longing 
leiuUMues.s and passion, and hdt him stVmdmg 
wishing that lie had not hvvn ehos(Mi lor this task. 

"King ol tin* J(*ws. huh*' " hv eurs(*d as he saw hvv 
walk away "II it wtMV not lor this so calhul king I 
would be home* with my wile now. I wouldn't be 
bleeding likt* this " 

Now lu* was (U*t(*rimn(*d to niiikt* this erown tlu* 
niost l(*thcd ol all W(*apons that had ovvi Ihh^u us(*d 
agamst an eiu*my. and after bjiubng a eloth tightly 
around the hrmd to ease tlu* buVdiiig. lu* eontinu(*d 
diligtMdl\- on his work. 

Two ihiUKS stayed on his mind The pain in his 
hand, and how tlu* thorns would dig into the brain of 
llu* man \lv visualized blo«d and watt*r and oo/(^ 
(h ipping from t^ieh punetur\ and In* eould almost 
lu*ar the ser(\un as Ihe'erown would hv (hjg into the 
King in a glorious triumphant eoronation ol 
inadiuvss 

Tlu* pain in his hand throbl)t*d st ronjgt*!'. H(* 
wond(*r(*d if this man s ser(*am would be as loud as 
the scream of the last man In* had kilh*d in battle. l\v 
r(*nu*mlu*r(Hl plunging the sword into tlu* iu*c'k just 
l)(*h)r(* tlu* man's lanee eould gra/.e him. He still 
rt*ealU*d 'the dying man's faee. First a look of 
disl)(*lief. th(*n what seemed like a smirk. tlu*p the 
(*y(*s turning red and tlu* voeal chords dripping from 
llu* throat, llv wondered how this J(\sus would 
scream. Would his voice b(* high pitclu*d and wt*ak or 
low and manl\''' 

Hul he^tsn i done anything to you!." He in 
tt*rrupte/f his tbouglits with an inner convt*rsation as 
lu* inj(*rt wined i*iotIu*r layt*rof thorns on th(* crown. 

Tha'^ man tried to kill you— this one has never even 
s(*(Mi^)u " ' lUil you hav(*ord(*rs to makt* thecrown. " 
another iniu*r voice said. "You are a soldii*r aiul you 
havt* to ol)(*y ordi*rs! " 

riu* ( loth around his hand was saturated with red. 
■ Oiu* thorn in your haiui'and you can barely stand 
llu* pain." the voir(* continued. "Now look, how you 
liav(* made that erown with at least twodo/on thorns 
that will go directly into the scalp, into the fcffain. how 
will tliis man feel? ' He braided and twisted another 
lavt*r of thorns. 

'Why should you care how he feels?" the other 
\()ict* argued.; What(*ve!' lu* has done, he probablv 
deserves to die. He is an enemy of the state, isn't 

he'.'' 

"Yos. but which state? Ronu\ or Israel, and to 
which state did you pledge your loyally? Besides. 
.;ire you the one that will actually place the crown? " 

"No. I don t think so — ' 

'Well. then. wh^a*s the problem? If you were a 
swordinaki*r. would you worry about how many 
died at the end of your swords? Does a lance maker 
agoni/eover how many will be killed by the lances he 
makes?*' 

Thi,' inner voice continued to badger, as he finished 



a loop "Don't worry about it! Just liinsh llio ciowu, 
mako It Iht* that you can and tluMi i^o hoint* \'ou 
can't be licid accountabU* toi' any wion^ " 

rh(* pani slioi lioni lus Inigcis tluou^h t^ his 
shoul(l<M* He l)c^jan to loci a nuinl)ncss (lown his 
(Mitn o left sale, and he thought he Icit the puiictun\s 
ol the thorns as he h:ni whvn he had wiapped tlu* 
branch around his head It nuisl be an omen." he 
thouKht ran w e re.rWy wrap this crown around this 
luaiT* ' 1 1 IS tinkers (MrcUul the niside oi the crow n: ht* 
sighed, closed his eyes and nieditateil lor a few 
moments IxMore reaching ^i decision 

I nsluMlhiiiK his kiiilc. he cut the tip o{ :\ thorn 
Then he cut another, then anothtM'. and the more he 
cut. the mon* com inccd he btu ame that he was 
doin^ the ri^ht thin^ He also decided that if his plan 
was ^iouiK lu bi* successlul. he would ha\ e to he the 
one to (Mace the crown on this man himself. He 
intended to follow orders as best as his conscieiuH* 
would allow him The crown would look letlial and 
menacui^ There would be sharp tips ami spiki\s in 
all diri^ctions. cUid one look would coiu nice e\'en tlie 
worst skeptic that this wds indc^pd a deadly weapon. 
Hut the niside the part IIkU would actually come in 
contact w ith the sr^^lji^ihat part would he* smooth. 
Ii'ce ol thorns, clean aiuTsSi4r^.ni(l the only one that 
would e\ci know this would be the oiu* wiMriii^ it. " 

Uv examined his work carefully, lie even tried it 
on to make sjiire it was as he wanted. It was perfect! 
Oh. there mi^ht be a little S(Mat(*h. and if In^ did it 
njihl . he would manage to cut the scalp a bit so that 
souu* blooil w ould trickle down The poor w retch w ho 
was to be crow Pied would bi* afraid, to b(* sure, but it 
would be far better than the plan that Fal)ius had 
devised The success factor would lie in the fact that 
he would have to phu^e the (m own on the man. and no 
one else That would be the easy part. 

Just then Kabius returned. Ts the crown ready .'" 

Tythias showecl it to him. 

"It looks ma^mfieent* Worthy of a lunatic! Come. 
IMIate has just released him to theSanhedriii . . . thi^y 
are about to start the walk up the hill." 

Fahius snatehed the erown from Pythias and 
trotted towards the (lovernor's house, whore at that 
moment a erowd had gathered to Ueiu: rilate's 
decision. 

"Wait! ' Pythias eried out. T w^nt to betheoneto 
plair the erown! Let me do it!^* 

ome. Iet\< not be greedy! You had the pleasure 
of making it. Let others have a little fun! " 

Fabius started running and Pythias eould not keep 
up as his entire left side was now numb, bi the 
dislanee he heard the sound of the erowd chei^ring 
and laughing. Following the echo, he made his way 
toward the (iovernor's house. As he reai^ied the 
front stepiJ. he saw the soldiers drag out a slight thin 
man wrapped in a purplish robe. He knew that this 
must be the man Ihey called Jesus. The soldiers 
thrust a huge wooden cross upon Him and forced him 
to start dragging it toward a nearby hill 



Pythias wond(Mt»d what possiblt* crime lould be 
(ommitt<Ml by such a [Passive* looking man When 
he saw tin* lace, lu* shrank with horror as blood 
(h ippcMl on tlu^^iround from tlic scalp The crow n w as 
on tlu» lu\ul and the thorns pierctnl dirtn'tly into the 
lorelu\ul 

l)i a^gui^ his numb leg. he pushed himself intothe 
crowd to s|)eak to tlu* man "It's wrong' " he cried 
out . " It s u|)sidc down* Th(\\ put it on upside dow n' " 

The crowd was ytdling and jtnMMiig .so loudly that 
his words went unheard 

"You must believe me!" Pythias cried out. 
shoving a woman aside "I lixed it so it wouldirt 
hurt' ' 

Once tigain. no oue heard him. The man (continued 
llu* slow march, dragging the (moss behind him. 
Almost falling. Pytluas managed to place himself 
directly ui the path of the man. 

"Please! " he i*riedout. "You must believe me! I 
didn't really want to hurt you! *' For an instant the 
(\ves of the man looked into Pythias' and a (old 
shiver ran through his body. Then the man moved 
slightly to tlu* side to pass Pythias. A drop of blood 
from his face fell on Pythias' out stretched hand. 
The man never said a word. The roar of the erowd 
scuMued to become a solid eiuMosure of noisi*. which 
left Pythias stunned as the throng slowly edged on. 
h)llowing the man with the (Moss. Pythias stood 
staring nt the ground, his eyes fixed on the ridges of 
dirt made by the weight of the cross as it dragged 
along the ground. Small droplets of t)lood remained, 
and formed little spheres as they mixed with the soft 
vi\v\h and rolled into the tracks left by the cross, 
playfully mixing with one ailother until at some point 
they formed rows of shiny red beads of t)lood. 

"Jewels-Rubies fallen from the crown" thought 
Pythias. Then he looked up^^bruptly and cupped his 
hand to his mouth. *T forgot to tell you!" Pythias 
yelled toward the crowd, now distant ' I was just 
following orders! Fabius told me to do it! *** No one 
acknowledged him. T'm a soldier/' he said, not i]u\{e 
as loud. 'T was just following orders. " He turned 
and started to walk away, noticing that the pain had 
subdued and that his hand was begiiniing to heal. 

I was just following orders. ' he said, shrugging 
his shoulders. "Pm a soldier ' he repeated, T was 
following orders—'* He kicked the soft dirt with his 
sandaLsas he walked. . just following orders/* he 
wljispered. "... just following orders . ..." 
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LOOKING BACK TO LOS 
ANGELES CITY COLLEGE 
OVER THE YEARS 

by Evelyn Gite^k 

Knumiscin« with Helen Conslohle nhoiit the 
t .impu.s tluoiiKh the .ve:n-.s wo spoke ol the henuty of 
the Shakospejuvcui (;<ntien A well-known instruf- 
tor. Kilted, helovod. l.i.seiiKiting w;i.s Mjihel Loop. 
She tauKht Kn^lish (hiring the early yoais. Her 
spreially w<i.s the Shakespearean era In this she 
rxeeiied ami her classes were always overflowing 
with students She was insf riiiiientarin establishing 
the Shakespeare Carden whieh is now the Ad 
ininistralive parking lot A statue of Puek was part 
ol the design Phis had heen brought from Kngland 
as well as the .seeds for the fragrant flowers which 
abounded the area .Shakespearos plays were 
« portrayed on this campus in that designated place. It 
was al.so very popular w ith the staff, students and 
lacuHy as a place to study and muse. The location 
was shagy. and.the beautiful tree which still stands 
attests to* that. Indeed. Mabel Loop had sot a 
pieccdoni with her bringing the great dramas of all 
times to this spot and givuig homage to the great 
Knglish bard. William Shakespeare. During her 
years on campus she cut a deep tiiark in the history 
of City 

Mabel Loop came to City ( ollege in UYM) and 
remained until MMii). She had taught in San Hafaol lor 
two years and Oakland City Miri^H-hool foroneyear 
before coming to Los Angeles7Up^th she was a 
dramatist at^ddiamn teacher. Dr. Snyder asked her 
to take charge of the first graduation while he was 
president and she continued to dosountil he left. She 
was interested in teai-hing drama, biit there were lio 
openings at first, so she taught Shakespeare's plays 
which became a very popular class. Jerry Blunt in 
the Drama Department insisted that the students-all 
take the class in which she enacted the plays. 

A Shakespeare Tea w as held by invitation only and 
the plays were held outside in the Shakespeare 
(ilardens. ' 

One funny incident occurred during the show- 
ing of A .Midsummer N^J^ht*s Dream. The Moon 
eharactersaid, "This is my lantern, This is my dog. " 
"It was our dog, Tippy." says Kvelyn Schee . sister 
of Mabel Loop. "As Moon bent down, only the 
harness \viis left , " Long 41 fterwards people were 
talking about Ms Loop's Shakespearean pet. 

Mabel Loop had costumes for her students in the 
Literature class aiui^ie>^)layed out the roles in the 
many Shakespearean f)tnys as part of their 
curriculum. She appeared on televiston and would 
talk on Shakespeare~the witty conversationalist, as 
she was called. She had collected in her memorabilia, 
wrapped up in a scroll, old programs which dated 
back .to the 1700 s. These were given to Jerry Blunt 
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She brought people together in a conmion interest. 
Many letters came to her sister. Kvelyn Schee, re- 
garding her inten.se and likable nature and how she 
inolded jH>ople into their present occupations and 
direction One such hated as hO" termed it dumbbell 
Knglish. He was failing the sulVjeet when Mabel took 
him in hand, he worked hard and even got an "A " in 
lh(> final Al.so. he wound up in tights in one of her 
Shakespeare plays. He is now teaching Knglish in 
one of the Unified City High Schools. 

She taught Hugh O'Brien at LAC(\ She was Ralph 
Kdward's instructor at Oakland High School and 
when he apfH'ared in "This is Your Life" he was 
asked who had had the influence to make him into an 
actor and h« attributed it to Mabel Loop as the most 
wonderful person and teacher he had ever known. 
She also taught Yehudi Menuhin in Oakland and was 
invited to his wedding. She taught I^ernice Claire 
who did the lead in "The De.sert Song. " 

She was full of life and brought an unusua 1 interest 
and made things come alive. She touched many Jives 
and all ended on a positive note. Her life at City 
College influenced all of those around her and the 
aura of Mabel Loop still lives. 




Caroline Swec/.y 



LESTER SMITH AND 
PETER SNITZ 

By A W HiHHl 

1 pLuf \\\vsv \\\o \o^v\\\vr Uokmsc tlu\v wvvv 
\usv\).\v:\b\c rh(\v wvvo rompU'toly dilltM rut. Si^^th. 
blond. I. ill. .slini. iKUidsomr. IVtiM*. dark. s{\y\M and 

1 don I know iiiiu h aboiH PiMim 's l)a( k^r()uud \\v 
was an A plus sludi'iU ol rluMnislr\ tind drovt^ an 
annriu rar Vhxs was his oidy means ol ti ansporla 
lH)n. btM-anso lu- siitltMvd lioni a strange lUMirosis. 
lit* lu*raiiu* paralysed with leai' if he attempted to 
ridi* m any velnele that he was not di iving himsell 
ll(^ assured llu*dralt lu)ardthat it was injpossible I'or 
bint to ser\ in llu^ ai iny. 

They did not believe him. but the arnjy was very 
happy to jiive him a medical disc hai ge. 

Lester's lather was unknown and his mother an 
aleolmhc proslilule He acquired his secondary 
education in litMgbl cais and hobo jungles. When th(^ 
draft board caught up with him he became a 
member of a lank crew. He never saw combat 
service brrause his lank\)verturned and he suffered 
a severe l)ack nijury 

He received a medical discharge and might well 
have returned to his itinerant w(ijy of life if he had not 
fallen in love with a beautiful girl at a USO dance. 
I^he only consented to mai ry him if he would return 
to s(*hool. 

He skippi*d high school and enrolled in Los Angeles 
C'ity (\)llegeas a special student. He had iiodifficulty 
with elementary nudhematics and I first luet him 
sitting beside Peter in my class, which combined 
analytics with an introduction to calculus. They sat 
together because 1 seated my students in 
alphabetical order to help me to learn their names. 
They did all their homework togethei". as I had done 
at Berkeley with my friend Scotty George. 

When two students of equal ability work in- 
dependently and then squabble with one another 
when the answ ers are different there is considerable 
mutual benefit. There is even iiiore mutual benefit if 
the brighter of the pair has the patience to act as a 
tutor for bis friend. There is even some benefit if the 
weaker student makes a careful copy of his friehd's 
paper. I was not concerned when I found that Peter 
and Lester handed in nearly identical papers, but 
their test papers were also duplicates and these two 
were certiunly not- identical twins. So. for ex- 
aminations I seated them in opposite corners of the 
room. They still came out with the same score. 
Years later Lester revealed their ingenious com- 
munii ation system. 
• Each would write a note about any problem which 
worried them. Peter would raise his hand to consult 
me about the wording of some problem. While I was 
leaning over to speak to him he would slip the note 
into my pocket, where it was retrieved by Lester and 
O replaced by another note. It was really quite 
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umuM Cssary. but it was good exercise. 

They both worked their way with me through 
DiflcitMilial Kipiat ions, our most advanced 
mathematical couise. Lestci* waN.. admitted to 
Stanford University^ However, it was a most 
unfortunate time. Swai ins of veteians weie retur- 
ning to college in addition to those entering. 

Stanford had more students Ih^in they could 
handle. At the end of the semester t/liey divided the 
gi'oup into three parts. The first tiTml were invited to 
i tMui ii. the second third were told to apply for i c- 
admittance after staying out at least a year and the 
last third were excluded altogether. Lester just 
missed the top third and found himself looking for a 
job. A friend who was a bookie invited him to enter a 
lucrative business where he could make use of the 
mathematical training that I had innocently provid- 
ed. 

When he next (*ame to see pie he was very 
elegantly dressed and driving an expensive car. He 
said that after paying off a long listof policemen and 
politicians thei e was plenty of money left over. 

Howe\ei'. his wife couhl not endure the flashy 
friei^s who hung around the house and divorced him 
in disgust. 

Some years later I saw Lester at a service station. 
He was more affluent than ever. He had given up 
being a bookie and become a pui'chasing agent. He 
said that the standard of ethics was far lower in his 
new cmploymeot. 

I urged him to return to school, but 1 have not seen 
him since. I feel that I failed, but that Stanfoid 
should share my guilt. 




THE LOS ANGELES CITY 
COLLEGE OPERA WORKSHOP 

Its birth, objectives and early 
accomplishments (1937-43) 

By Hugo Strelitzer 

\n the 'Phirlios, AnuM iou h;ui boc onuMhe l oliij^o ot 
oountloss nuKsicuns, iii tisi.s i\m\ sriontists who, out 
, ol Ihoir Iroo will or loi i'od by i iri'iiiiKsl;uu i\s. h;id left 
Iho (loniKuiy of Adolf Hitler. The geographical 
vaslness of the lliiiled States, its huge population 
and her growing interest in the arts Represented a 
great altraclion for many of them. America's 
almost unlimited hospitality and hfr respeet and 
admiration for Kiiropeaneiilture instilled new hopes 
in the hearts of thousands of refugees. Hut the 
'absorpti()n of so much Kuropean talent into the 
bloodstream of Ameriean musie was not always an 
t'asy matter.. especially for those artists who had 
worked in European opera houses. Contrary to 
Kurope where theatres, opera houses and 
orchestras have the secure backing of State and 
City. American music depended entirely on private* 
financial resoinces. In 193(), when 1- came to 
America, there were really only three cjtiA> that 
could afford the luxui y of a larger opera company - 
New York. San Francisco and Chicago - but as far as 
length of their season was concerned, it was limited. 
They ()asically lived on the import of European 
singers, conductors and stagexiirectors, and it was a 
rare exception if at that time the niune of an artist 
appeared on their programs who was born and 
trained in America. 

The reasons w.ere manifold. Theie wore no 
publicly supported conservatories oi- music 
academies in America where young American 
singers could prepare for an operatic career. Only 
very few could afford such private study, and since 
great talent emerges rather from the lower and 
poorer classes of the population it had only limited 
chances to get to the top. There were a few music 
schools and conservatories of the highest order— 
The Juilliard Institute in New York, the Curtis 
Institute in Philadelphia and the Peabody Conser- 
vatory in Baltimore— but these schools could absorb 
only a relatively small part. of native talent. Above 
•all. America had no opera houses with an all-year- 
arQund season where young American singers could 
grow into- lYiaturity, Even if a few exceptionally 
talented singers succeeded in completing their 
operatic training, their chances in America were ♦ 
null and void. Without thi^t practical theatre ex- 
perience as it is offered young European beginners 
in the many smaller European opera houses^ they 
could not find a place in a big and renowned 
American opera house, surrounded by the elite of 
^i»t singing stars. There was nothing left for them 
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but going to Europe to try for a vacant spot in one of 
the smaller opera houses over there. Only a few 
succveded. Most of them returned with feelings of 
bitterness to Iheii' native country where their name 
became another (\iisualty of American music. 

What little chance there was left for a young 
American opera singer in his home country, it was 
furthermore reduced by the attitude of a small but 
powerful group of the musical public. This social 
"elite" supported and financed "their" Met— their 
evaluation of music and art was prejudiced by the 
mistaken notion that what^'ver came from Europe 
was superior to aiiything grown and developed from 
the artistic and fertile ground of their own country. 
This .snobbish attitude which sprang from a deeply., 
rooted cultural inferiorfty complex was perhaps the 
most difficult hurdle a young American singer had to 
overcome. 

Ameiica had no opera houses, but she had 
something that Europe did not have, the 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY and the AMERICAN 
COLLEGE. State or City supported or as a private 
institution with huge endown>ents from the rank and 
file of their distinguished sUimni, they represent an 
educational field of gigantic proportions. These big 
universities and colleges had music departments 
that would be the (jnvy of any European music 
institute. They had orchestras and choruses that 
performed the gr^at and difficult works of the 
symphoiiic and chorifFliterature of the past and the 
present. The performances of their drama 
departments were often almost on a professional 
level; their students provided the American theatre 
and the American motion picture industry with new 
faces and personalities. 

Here was the nucleus for a future development and 
activity in opera that was simply undreamed-of. If 
an opera curriculum could be added to the nisic 
departments of universities and colleges, what 
magnificent possibilities would open to the young 
singers thirsting for an operatic career! Everything 
was already existent: ^ cbmprehensive music 
curriculum: theoretically as well as practically, 
versatile drama courses with instruction in acting, 
speech, make-up, dance and fancing, foreign 
language classes in Italian, French, German and 
Spanish— an abundant variety of knowledge com- 
biilted with human and artistic stimulants as no 
private study with private teachers can ever provide 
for. What had to be added to all those-curricula were 
the opera courses^themselves— the study of operatic 
rolesjind ensembles, the study of history of music 
ancCits different styles and epochs. All music 
departments offered voice training too, but almost 
exclusively on a group level—voice training should 
never be compulsory since the choice of a voice 
teac^her is always a very deli(?ate matter and should 
be mainly based on personal trust. 

» 

As far as the physical facilities were concerned, 
everything was there too. Most of the universities 
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iiiul collr^rs. rspciMally Ifiosc ii-i iMil ly hail 
(>\( (>ll(Mil IhiMiics or .iiiililonimis iIkiI uimc olicn 
iiscd l)\ oulsitic Kioijps and ai lisls lor Ihcir comihum- 
cial t tmrn ls and |h-i loi uiant t-s VUv), had .stairs 
\Mlli niodri ii iMiMipnuMirni li^hlnif^ .nid sla^ni^. and 
many ol iIumu fiad Www own woiksfiops lor ihi« 
niakni« ol si rncry. props and coslnnu's What had lo 
In- donr was to aron.sc Uii- miiMcsPol lhi« \ ari()ii.s 
drparlnuMil.s \^ surh an oprratir (•nlcrprisr and lo 
«rl Ihnr lull roopt-i al ion \\\ pro\ idni^ the mu-di'd 
mslrnciion and lacdiluvs 

And what a \ asl pool ol xoutiK \ oi al lah-iil Ihis Cily 
had unlapprd and nvwv rcallv di-viMopi-d and 
tested' Sinic Ihr lall ol wIumi I lu-canu- a 

nu'inluM- ol thf l.os An.i^i-h-s ciy ColU-.m. Music 
iVp.ntnuMit. I walilu-d the siinalion i losi-ly. ^ol 
;»{ (|uaint(>d with the \ asi sindtMii population, dis 
cus.simI their voral and arlisiii- amhdions. lIuMr 
hopes and (h ranis Alli-r having heard Ihelrproinis 
iii«. yet untrained voucs, I reali/.rd thai not rvi-n in 
Cennany ahd I heard snrli an ahuiidance ol vocal 
tahMit Many ol ihosi- youiiM sniffers I lu-ard had 
;ilrca(ly had some siaj^e exptM U-nee hy p;irl icipal inj^ 
III hif^h school perloriiiaiiees ol opiMVllas and 
niiisicals as soloists, actors, cfionis incinhcrs or 
dancers d am rclcrrniK here to the c.xcidliMit 
perlorinanccs at Hollywood Hi.tjh School.) Many still 
in their teens had already shown slaj^e e.xperienee. 
Ireedoin ol expression and an aiiui/.iiif^ lack of 
inhihition Mnt they ;ill wimc depressed when they 
talked ahont their liitiire. with no chances and no 
placi" to V.O to 

With so much wealth .o| talent at hand, it becaino 
lor me now almost anol)session to lay the h)iindalion 
lor a school in w Inch such talent could f^row. develop 
iind^ t)lossoin. To accomplish Ihis plan, a luif^i* 
promotional campaign had lo l)e laiinehod. Kirsi: 
the Adniinistratioii ol the City Collej^'e had lo he 
shown that the ollcriny ol opera courses had a 
definite ediieational value, thai they filled a f^ap in 
the eiuricnhini of lluvmiisie department, and thai 
the loundiiif^ of a^i opera workshop was a pioneeriiif^ 
ont/rpiise thai would iMihanee the reputation of the ^ 
colle>ie within the musieal community of the city. 
Seeondly; Los Anj^tdes City College and the 
Superintendent s office of the l.os Angeles vSehool 
System had to l)e eonvinced thai such an opera 
workshop was in the natiunul interest. It would 
provide young American singers vvitli a thorough 
preparation for an operatic career, and ii] doing so, 
pave the way for entering an art form that up to thai 
tnue had almost exclusively been the privilege of 
Kuropeair talent.' Appealing to tlie national pride 
wjnild have to bo the most lorceful weapon in this 
campaign. And thirdly: since Los Angeles City 
College was a publicly supported school and was 
maintained by the money of its tax payers, the entire 
comnuinity had to bo mobilized to give the moral 
backing to this now .and bold vonturo. 
^"ddrossed myself to all the leading and impor- 
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persons and musical organizations in the 
amsica held of Los Angeles, exp'lained to them in 
<)l>icctives ol .such an opera workshop and 
h»iiul everywhere nothing hut a- unanimous and 
yt'lhiisiastie approval Countless congraiuiatorv 
h'llers were writien to the College Administration 
and the Music Depart iiienl. among them letters 
liom Olio Klemperer. musical director of the l.os 
Angeles riiilliarmonic Orchestra. Iroiii all the 
leading motion picinre studios, Irom our 
newspapers and maga/.incs, from the Soul hern 
Caliloniia Symphony As.socialion, hom the lioardof 
iMhicalion and Urn. SupennleiidiMU s Office. Under 
the pressure of pnhlieopinioii. as .sooverw helmiiigly 
e.xpressed by the musical and artistic communily 
and the public at large, the Siip(^rinteiideiirs oflice 
linally accepted Ihe project. 'Lhey decidiMl lo add 
these opera courses lo the cnrricuhmi of llu- music 
deparliiieiil with bi^ginning of fall semester 
ol l«;}7 and to appoint me direelorof the new project. 
It (annol be cmphasi/.ed here enough that tlu> 
strongest backing Ci>iiu> from the niiisicdcparl ment 
chajrman. Dr. Kdmund Cykler. Of Kuropeaii des 
cent, he had iMriuMl his doctor's di>gree at the 
l iincisity of Prague. C/.iMhoslovakia: he knew 
-about Kuropean opiHMlic conditions and grasped 
imniiMliately the tremendous possibilities of an 
opera workshop in America . The Opera Workshop 
owes this couragiM)us and energetic man a deep 
gratitude. 

Tlu> interest in the new Opera Workshop sur- 
passed all expoetatioiis. That such an all-i'ound 
operatic training program was offered guidance 
Irame-work of a big (\)Ilege under expert guidance 
was in itself exciting news. But that it was offered at 
no cost al all w as an opportunity that was beyond the 
fondest dreams of thousands of musical aspirants. 
When Los Angeles City Colleges opene'd its' fall 
semester in 19;i7. hundreds of singers applied for 
acceptance in ,tho opera workshop. After careful 
auditions. 48 young singers wore chosen as the first 
students of the new opera workshop. The first 
academic year of 1937/38 was devoted exclusively to 
the study of fundamental operatic repertoire, 
without any ambitious efforts of public presen- 
tations of operatic concerts or operatic scenes. 
First, sound foundations had to be laid on which 
future operatic productions could be built. Tlie 
majority of the opera students were Americans, but 
there were many other nationalities too~(;ermans, . 
Israelis. South Americans, Armenians, Orientals 
from the Philippines, Japan and South Korea, an 
interesting njixture of races and talents, (In the first 
Opera Workshop production of "THK MAURI A(;K 
OF FIGARO" in 1938 the leading roles of Susanna 
and C^lierubino were respectively sung by ;i 
Japanese and a Korean.) Among the many proinis- 
ing voices a .mHgitificent voice stood out, a bass- 
baritone, that belonged toa tailand lanky boy of only 
seventeen years of age who fiad justgradyated from 



Hollwvood School I lulrr Ihr iKUur ol 

(;i:()K(;i\ Ur hvi www Liter our ol llu^ 

L:nMlrs| opri M sl.u s m \iuri u m w hosr l.iiiir r.ii i iril 
jIso with hiiu Ihc WAiwr ol l.os Aii^i^Uvs ('it> 
( 'oiir.Ur OpiMM Woi k-shop inio liu* iiiUm ikiI lon.il u oi ld 
ol cii't mnsu- 

YUv liislor> ol llir Aiuonr.ui op(M\i woiksliops is 
( losoK IumI \o Ihr *^Ori:i{.\ IN I'A'Cil.ISII** mo\<' 
uhmU I-'i'oiu the lirsl niomoul ol its oxisliMico Iho j.os 
Ani;*'!*''^ ^'Hy ('oll(\i:o OpoiM Workshop h;is Ix^oii llu 
jiilonl ihcoupioii ol this luovciiuMit ll h;i(l hof^n 
. on)im.ill> sKirliMl iii tho Tu (mU u*s iii l\oi lu\s|(M\ N A' 
h\ Iho l^rilish coiulnrlor Alhorl ('o;ilos aiul llu 
l{ussi;ui slA^r (liKH lor \ Luliinir Kostn.u. bul could 
iiol liolil Us o\N II .i.u.unsl the o[)posilion ol ;i lm;inri;il 
l\ poworhil MHlioii ol Iho iuusumI public lluil 
pi old 1(^(1 lluMi operas III the on.uiiKil Lin^u.i^c. This 
lUMUcuil '\irislocrac> liniiod up ils uos(^ ou 
.lUN lhiUK ll^^d did uol c.ii r\ llu^ hdx^l "Madi^ ui 
i'iuropi* *l'lu\\ considered ()p(MM lu iMi^hsh as the 
pool* man s opiM a. not lu kei^piu^ uUh their own 
social slandiu.u 

Also oliiiM' ei|iiall> sMohlush circl(\s opposini Op(M a 
in I'in.ulrsii Thes inainlauied thai I'.n^lish is a 
ian.uua.UiMhat doesn t lend itsell tosui^in^ IU^sid(^s 
tin* lad that tlu^ I'in^lfsh lauM^iiMi' hidon^s to tlu^ 
nn)st hiMiitdul and powcrlnl and maj(\stie 
lan.u»i-'Ktvs. It must pointed out h(M(^ that niiy 
lauKuaKt* is suital>l(* lor smiAin^. pro\'id(ul tlu^ siuKi'i' 
has learneil how 1o sin^ and (^\pr(\ss hims(MI in it 
^ Smci* opiMa in America is pi(\sented in lorcM^n 

lan^ina.ut\s. th(\\ oun^ \ *)ic'e studiMit h(M (^ battl(\s lirst 
with those loriM.uu laiiKuaM^'s IxMori^ he has learnod 
to sin^ a well uiul(Mstandal)le I'^nj^lish ol his own 
lauKua^iv riu^ )\vvM siuKii^U stars ol tlu^ American 
MtYs^^ and American operiMtas have proven year 
altiM- yeTTt\ho\v be;Hitilul and natural it is losing in 
l-ai^lish aiiiKrCach the heart ol the audi(Mur. Hut il 
the youuf^ Ainvriean opei a singer has not leariUHl to 
siUK I'^'uKli'^h u oJi clear articulation and intelliKibili 
ly so that his \vords'cu)me over the lootlights. lie 
mi^ht as wcW sing in French. Itiilian or (ierman that 
tlu^ aiidienee eannot understand either. The tin 
intelliKibility ol' Ihe Knjilish"Singin}.i young opera 
singers has been Ihe reason why the majority ol' our 
audiences object to Opera in Knglish. 

Hut the strongest objections against Opei\i in 
Kii^lisli came from producers, conduciors and stage 
directors, namely, tiuit tlic existing- Knglish 
translations ol operas WOrc so bad and so unsingable 
*that they were worthless and practically useless. 
Here was tfic centra I problem.: to lind a translation 
that makes its point dramaticaily. that follows the 
vocal line closely and is" wedded 'with the musicto a 
( onipli'te union Without such a traiislattoii the fiRht 
for Op4M7a in i:iiglish was S(Miseless. It required a 
transUiHor with the potential of a writo^i musician 
and singer all rolled into one. Such inen were 
^ dilfieull to find since the pay for such meticulou.s and 
ErJc Pi^"^-'^^^^'^"^8 work was almost negligable. It was not 
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surprising at all that .so' luucli opposition toward 
singing op(M a in b.nglish came Iroiu tlu^ s'cry ranks 
ol the singers th(Mns(d\es rightl> the\ pr(Mci riul 
tli(* original langiiagi^ to aii\ bad translation 

l*\icing this situation, it becanu^ tlu^ luost import 
ant .task to. work on gooii tianslations Out of the 
DepartnuMit ol I'inglish and out ol 1 .itei ai \ <•ircl(^s 
outside the colh^gi^ canu^ men ol tahMit and disjinc 
tion \N ho in tlu^ most g(MUMous wa\ oHered tluMr 
collaboration TogctluM' W(^ chang(Ml and nn'isiMi 
existing tianslations or Wovk(Ml on (MitiriMy new 
translations Hut still niori^ was at stak(v Tluvsi* 
translations could not b(^ an end in its(Mf. th(\v had to 
l(Md to something far mori^ important , to Inn* op(M*a 
in AnuMica of its stagiuition and conviMitional 
diilln(\ss and change it through the liberating pow(M' 
ol langiiag(^ into li\'ing tluMtriv As long as AnuMMi'an 
op(Ma sing(M's sang in U)r(Mgu langua)^i\s. tlu^ word 
w as always .sonuMhing foriMgn. unreal, and could not 
b(^ translat(Ml into hum mug and action With OpiMM in 
I'liiglish tlu^ woi'd took on pi imaiy importaiU'(\ and 
the sing(M' b(M ani(^ tlu^ int(M'pr(M(M- of action and plot. 
This brought aboufti coinpUMi^ change if in tlu^ past 
the music had pusluMi the drama into tlu* 
background, tln^ drama stood now togiMlicr withtiic 
music in tlu^ foreground on (Mpial tiM'ins. With Opera 
in English tlu^ singiM' bi^gan now^to sing in the 
language of his blood that floodi^l through w()rd. 
action and charactiM' and filled tlu^ stag(^ with true 
liUv It was altog(Mher a proe(\ss of humani/.ing the 
op(Matie stag(^ in the center of which stood man. a 
human IxMiig and an American humaif being at that, 
whose laughter and tears rcfUMiiMl Joy and grict of 
.AnKM'iean p(M)pl(\ l^uropcan humor had to be 
translated into Amerii^an luimoi'. and hen* il was 
attnost imperati\'c to u.se the binglish languagi; iir 
u'hich aloiu^ Amcrii'an humor can come to tiHie life. 
The entire "Opera iffKnglish" moviMUcnt really had 
only one objiHiivc: to create^ a [)rodiiclion that was 
the (^\pr(\ssion of America and its p(U)plc. ^ 

. Hut as long as the influx of great European artists 
kept perfect (M)ntrol over the American Opera 
Houses, the dcvclopmenL and luturc of a young and 
untested generation (H American singers w^as 
uu(^ertain and doubtful. The founding of the 
AmciMcan Opcia Workshop was the first and 
decisive step to create a plair lor this voijuig 
gcnevidion where they could be heard, and the 

Opera in Knglish" movement was the guide-post 
that pointed in the right<iireetion. All these ideas and 
o.bjectives lay dormant in this opera workshop at its 
beginning— only in future prtxluetions could they be 
tested and brought into fruition. . . 

The time lor such a production came more quickfy 
. than expected. During the month of June. 1938. 1 had 
made my first attempt to present excerp'ts from 
Mo/art s The Marriage of Figaro in the. Student 
Union Building, using only a platform, with no 
^jeenery or lighting, only costumes and a few props, 
^lor setting the scene, ^th no orchestra at hand, and 



two piiuios Tlir iiiliiiicU \\iii(l rlianii uii|)r(M(Mi 
lioiisiioss ol lln^ allaii' look tln^ lirsi iii^lil iuidinici* 
\)\ storm ovimMIowimI llir hall willi huiniriMls ol 
sKiiidrrs lilliii^ r\ v\ \ .i\ jiKihli* iiu hoi s\)Arr One ol 
llic most hrillKint music cnlics ol l.os Aii^rlrs. Josn 
KodriMiMV.. who \\;is Ihc IouikIim' ol Iiu* KVM' 
i IjssumI imisic huiir. wiohv * lixii^rmriy liiiiihMl 
iiKMiis prohihhtMi aw oi i hi\sli\i iiisltMd Ihi^ sroi i^ 
wjs .wvAWi^vJ lor iwo puiiio.N Vwiv w.i.s no 
|)i t)p(M Sl:i«(\ merely ci pLilloi iii M owv ol lh(* 
siliool (-iliMiMij. willioul h^^hlin^ oi* srnuM V 
(*osliim(\s cMul A \r\\ pro|)s |)ro\ idtMl lln* illusioo 

hul limihMl miMiis (lid nol prohihii a (ItMinih* 
liH-limral (V\c(dUMUi\ l;oo(I slyh\ line sin^in^. 
r(\slr;nii(Ml but drliMhlliil .uIium idlo^tMhor ;ui 
(Mis(Miih|(» Ihjl would h;i\(» crtMliUMl UKiny .lu 
i\\p(Misi\(» cUid cuuhilious prohvs.sioiial produJ 
lion f 

II wjs aliuosi im|)(MMli\ IIkiI jIUm' llu* surnvss ol 
'l^'iMiMo" U(\\l produrliou IkuI Io l)r j lull lliMlMod 
opiMci oil :i ii\d staKl^ hi scniiM V cUul (•()sluiut\s, 
su|)p()rt(Hl by a lull orchosliM ihal \v\nis color and 
iMn()ty)ifal impaci Io an opera pcrlormaiKHv 
(M ytlunt^ was now a (puvslion ol CouraM^*. diU iiiM 
and sidi (*onli(l(Mic(* My choice was Mo/arl's im 
mortal mastcrwork Vhc Ma^ic l^'luttv one ol the 
most problematic works ol theT>perati(* repertiirire. 
seldom produced in America aiul (MUirely upknow n 
to Los An^eU\s audienc(\s. l)iamawis(\ tlu* Ma^ic* 
b'lut(* has aKwiys siilliMed Irom a (*()nluy>e(l and 
controviM'sial plot. To translate the (uMniairHbret to. 
to !V\ ise the story, to brin^ dramatic criMlibility to 
its charactei s . to cJuin^i* tin* chronological seiiueiur 
. ol its many scenes, to rewi'ite the entire dealogiie 
and translate the typical \-iennese huiiior ol its 
conuHly sc*(Mies into an American brand ol humor. 
cUid most ol all, to remove the story Irom its purely 
incidental Kgyptian backj^roinid and put i| in a no- 
man's kuM\ ol myth and niagi( - this all was a 
tremendous cIuiIUmik^^ to the dranalur^;i(Ml skill, the 
theatrical instinct and the artisti(Maste ol* the opera 
workshop's tMit ire leadership. 

Hut I had gathered around me a stall ol e\tra.()r- 
dinary co-workers. Two (Mine Irom the outside and 
donated their services to this enterprise. The one 
was (ieof'ge Houston, singer and actor oC Broadway 
and Los Angeles CWW LiglU-Opera I'anic. who 
played the title role in Holimannslhal s i%raele play 
Kveryniaii and the role of Mcphisto in Max 
HeinhardLs Faust production at the Pilgrimage 
BowL Ho was in charge ol the stage direction and 
story treatment. The other one was Rudy Field, a 
former menitxM of the technical stalf'al tlK *UFA/* 
Berlin s biggest motion picture studio and working 
in Hollywood as technical director in several motion 
picture sUidios— he designed the scenery and 
costumes and supervised the lighting. Dr. Donald 
Alden; ;m outstanding teacher and writei^ from the 
g^Mi^ge E}iglish'D<?partmtMit,/\'as the translator of 
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tin* (JiMiiian libriMto and rewroli^ all llu^ (iial()Mn(^s. 

The next iiiip()rlant step w as to iiiodiM iii/e thi^ old 
Aiidilorimii sta^e that was alloKiMluM- obsohMc and 
lli(M(dorc iiiisuilal)le lor any kind ol theatrical 
priidclion. Working on a 'shoivstiinM'* budget and 
, with no Imids wlialsoin er t() riMit the nec(\ssary stagi* 
(MjuipiiUMit. tlu^ Opera VVork.shop had to resort to 
outsi(h* help and to appiMl to tjji^ support and 
generosity ol liriiisand organi/at ions that dealt with 
tli(* IlKMlre. This apixvil became an o/crwhelniiiig 
succ(\ss sinci^ everybody realized the ci\'ii* 
siMDificfiiicc - of our i^nterprisi^ thai would lend 
prestige to Los Angeles as a cultural ccMitcr. 
b'A crythiiiM was lorthcoming - nialerial lor sciMicry.. 
coslmii(\s. |)[()ps. iiKiki^-uf). wigs, hirniture, and tlu^ 
leading light e(|u|Piient company in Los Angeles 
that furnisluHl the Hollywood Howl with their 
lighting iiiatiMaal, iHiuippcd our silage with all the 
modiM'n lighting, togctlUM* with a technical staff to 
install it and handle it durin-g tlu> peiMoriiumces. It 
was tli(* most geiUM'oiis (lonation oiiccould dream of^ 

Hut th(MH* was oiu^ mori^ hiirctU^ to ()\ iM^conu*: tlu* 
orclu^stra. Our (\)llege had only a v(m\v small 
symphony orchestra that was busy with their own 
assigiiiiu>nts and incapable of mastering the (bf- 
ficiilties of an opera orchestra. There was only one 
way left to go lo the Musicians llnion and try to get 
from them an orchestra fri^c. A Utopia! The 
Musicians Union w\is known in America as the union 
most difficult to handli\ with their boss. '*(\iesar'* 
Petrillo as one of the most belligerent labor leaders 
in this (^oimtry. He saw to it that no union miiiiician 
played without pay. not even for charity. There was 
an impasse that threatened the fate of our Magic 
Flute' performances. Hut a miraclehappened^Louis 
(iruenberg. America's foremost composer at that 
time whose opera Kmperor Jones was WH)rId 
preiftiered at the M(M with I^wrence Tibbett singing 
the title role.^nt personally to the Musicians Union 
to pU^ad IhisciPtv He told the Boardof Directors that 
these planned Magic Flute pei foi nuiiu^es 
represented a .simply heroic effort toward the 
establishment of a possible resident opera company, 
and that it was in the very best interest of the Union 
itself to support this opeiatic venture. And tbe 
impossible happened— foi' three rehearsals and 
three performances the Musicians Union donated an 
orchestra, an event iinprece'dented in the ;uinals of 
the Union. 'J 
On May 3. 1989. a Iter three months of intemive and 
' unlimited rehearsals, the first performance of The 
Magic FUilo took place, lollofved by two repeat 
performances on May 5th and^th. For the first time 
Los Angeles heard a full-fledged opera performance 
that had grown out of its own artistic soil, with young 
American singers, many making their realdebut. in , 
a brand-new Knglish translation, a challenge that 
thib city had not seen and heard before. It was a 
performance' that was not a copy of a traditional 
European performance—on the contrciry. it tried lo 
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Walter O'Connell 



sot' thi.s oponi tluoujil^ tlio oyos ol pivstMU (l»iy 
Ainn jfii aiulto till plot and chaiMctiTs willi itsown 
Ainrriran vision Tlu* aiulKMict* could idtMUiiy \{sr\\ 
Willi lli(M li.n\\(MtM s oil .sla^c and btMOiiic aliiiosi 
a participant in tlu* dcvclopinj^ dr*niM Tlu* lhr(»(* 
pt^rloriiianccs were packt^d with an (MitliusMslic 
audience ot sliidtMils. iiiusic Iovim s and Ihe musical 
elite ol Los An^it*l(\s anionu tlieni Olio KUMupcitM'. 
tlu* niiisicnl head ol thi* l.os A!i^tMt\s Pliilliariiioiiic 
The reviews W(M(* (VxccIUmiI The iiuisic ciilic ol 
tlu* l.os AnK(d(\s Tinuvs (Miiphasi/.edlhal Los An^'^los 
had iievei lUMcd sucli cnsp and (waci .enscinhU* 
smum^. not t^ven Iroiu Ihe pjol(\ssu)iial visiliii^ 
i\\yv\\\ companies Other cplics slaUnl lhal tlus 
Mat;ie Kluie piM loriiiaiict' was a Irue conmumity 
uiuliM'takni^. hacked by Ihe onlsidv prolessions and 
Kuided hy the beliel m a Uiluit* resident op(Ma 
(*()mpany. Nothing could ha\ e i)lcastMl mi* mori** Tin* 
bos AnM**U^^ ^dy Colh^^i* OptMa Workshop was 
hasically an optM a school, bul m iny (b eams p ainUMl 
toward IoIIkm' ^oals. nanuMy lo provide ttu* laly with 
regular opvra productions Los An^^ehvs was opera 
sli^rviHl. bul iIk^ ku(\s! perh)rniances^ ol Ihe San 
KrTnicisco OptM'a ('oii>V*»>^v and tln^ lew opera 
peiMormances a I Hollywood Howl could iiol salisly 
its appiMile. So, wlial Wtis in*eded was a residiMit 
oper<» company lo lill lhal t^ap. 

As a KnroptMu borTi tind MuropcMii Iraiiunl musi 
cian 1 had hMnuHl Ibat the rich operatic lile in 
Kuropi* wilh opera hous4\se\ en in thesuKillesI cilii\s 
aiut playinj^ mostly all year lon^ was possible only 
Ihrou^b Ihe linancial snpporl of ils ^overnnuMUal 
instilntions II the Stinu* situalion could bt* ap|)li(Hl 
here in the I 'iiiled States, how ihe arts wouUt llourish. 
ils Stales with vStale opera houses compiMin^ 
with (Mch other lor excellence and (*ountl(\ss 
municipally linance(t o|)era houses joining in Ihis 
eompetilion what a Kl^>»'i^>i»>^ opportunity lor the 
wi^alth ol ()\u' lalenled singers and musicians hungr> 
for opportunity and reeoKi^ilion AnuM'ica would 
lead all nations in artistic and mnsi(*al ac- 
complishments! 

Hut the time had, not come In absiMu^e ol an 
ori'hestra. as competent tis the one donateii by tlu* 
MiLsicians Union. I bad made plans to |)r()dn(H* 
NiiM)lai 's eomie opera The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Partly based on SiKikespeare's f)lay. it had bi^i^ome a 
sure box otfi(*e suchtss on all (IiManan stages. Hut it 
was almost unknown in America because ViM'di's 
niasterwHTlk Kalstaff based on Hoito s masterful 
drainatie-treatment of the Shakespearian original 
had become a mainstay in all signifieanl opera 
hou>^es in the Ignited States. The presence of F^alstaff 
on the Ainerii:an opera stage made the prodiietionof 
Nioolai's opera quite a problem. The silly (Jerman 
libretto had lo be adapted and rewritten completely. 
'Ihv \lerry Wivrs typieal (ierman humor was 
unpalatable to a country whose appreciation of the 
theatre was deeply infUieneod by the writingi> of the 
izreat Bard. To savtplicolai's music with its melodic 
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, W(\dth and its romantic poetry, it had lo be tailored 
lo lit <i (^bangtHl libretto. In long s(\ssions ol dt^bating 
lh(\s(* issn(\s il was agreed upon lind a swing version 
ol lli(» Merry Wives would be I he iiiosi lilting >jolul ion 
lo an almost unsurmouiilabh^ theatrical prolVkjn. It 
was also dcH'idiMl to usi* tht* swing viM'y sparingly and 
lo apply it only lo thost* musictd numbiM s thai end in 
a chorus (ndrnin) This way. (Mdin* sctMU\s acl 
liiial(\s. big chorus and iMisiMUbh* iiumb(M's wviv 
not loucluMi. In the orcbeslra pit were thret* 

pianos, one solo|)iano playedby the conduclor, aiut a 
Iwo piano tiMiu playi^l by two cxccMUmiI swing and 
playiM s. h'rom its beginning, lluvswing nutnbiM s 
weiv" played siraiglil by ilu* solo piano, jusl^ln* way 
th(* composiM' had written tlUMiV;-but al iIh* first 
ri^peat of tin* chorus the two piano U^mi took ovim' 
aiut W(Mit into swing, first almost unnolicable. then 
more and more whiU* tlu* sing(M\s (vW in wilh tlu* 
complicahMl rhylhms of the two-piano leam. and 
when the chorus was repeated the sinond time, the 
music was in full swing. The swing treatment was 
mon* or less arranged in the rehears<ils. bul during 
tin* perU)rmance it reached a freedom rliat had the | 
effect of a com|)lete imrpovisation. The whole had an 
at.mosph(M'e of exuberance and impishness lhat did 
ample credit to tin* opera's tille. Al the last repeal Of 
lh(* chorus the singers in their heavy Kli/abethean 
costumes danctHi to the swing rhythmus of llu* 
nnisic. a combination lhat brought the house down 
every night. 

The whole production was a bold ventur(\ but 
similar irttempts bad been madet)efore. Kurt Weill, 
for instance, had experimented many years before 
with swing andja//. and the result was a modern 
version of the old-Knglish beggers opera, (^alled in 
(iermany Die Dreigrosehenoper that in the Tw^Mitits 
was a theatri(\d sensation allover Knrope. After all. ' 
it was the mission of the opera workshop to 
experiment and to find new and uncharted theatrical 
t(M"rain in their productions. 

Th(* lunvs about this swing version made the 
rounds in the musical an(i theatrii*al (Mrcles of Los 
Angeles, and everyone was looking" forward to tlie 
opening night. It took place in May 1940 under the 
title; TIIK MKRIIY WI Vi:S-SWIN(; IT. and it 
became the greatest theatrical success of the opera 
workshop. The performance was broadcast by a 
local Los Angeles radio network; during the inttM- 
missions an interviewer went with his microphone 
through the crowds and asked people personally 
about their reaction. The youthful members of the 
audience, theatre and movie people wore very nuich 
impressed by the performance and the bojdness of 
its style— some even thought the opera workshop 
had not gone far enough to make wider use of the 
swing. Others again were definitely opposed to our 
Ireatment ot a traditional, therefore "sacred" 
opera, and criticized our lack of respect for 
traditional values. Also tho reviews were divided. 
^Some critics took exception, some welcomed the 
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r\|)iM iiiUMil Hul .ill aKioiMl on our point thai it was 
a KiiMl i*\iMiMi^ in \hr tlioat^v I'ns still ihmmIs 
liirlfuM' prool. our has oiil\ to irad luiMuoirs ol 
Ihr Liiral Crnuan artoi and plax u riiiht Kui t (iot/ 
who as a sriiMMiplax wntiM* was uihIim' coiitraiM with 
lluv Metro (;()lilu\n Ma\rr Studios and attnuiiMi 
• \Mlh his w ile tlu» opriuiit: night's |)iMlo!iuan( (^ Ills 
ai tri\ss \N lie coiuphMrd Ins uumuoii's alttM* his death 
She \N I ilrs 

AnolluM AuuMuaii star owes my luishaiui his 
drsi'o\iM\ Wv wcvc hai'dly loiir Wi'eks in 
lh)lly\MOod wluMi ur wvvc invitiMi to a stndiMit 
piMloniKhur rii(\\ v^.wr the Merry as 
some kmdot optM iMta. andcalltMl it rili: MllKKV 
VVI\r;s S\VIN(; rr With tlu^ most iH-mutiM' 
production means, hut aetiMi and sun^ with tlu^ 
(*\uh(M anof and h'lidi s|)irM ol youth, tlu^ whoU^ 
tlmiL; was o\ erw helinmi; And es|)e(ially one 
sliideiit had a \our that eomp(M\sati*d lor all the 
small shoi ! eonmi^s 

The students iuhuIimI an aii^tM" who would UmuI 
lIuMU $r).0()() in oi'dtM' to he ahle to stai t in a 
lIuMln^ My luishand ^avt^ tluMU tlu^ $r).(MM) in 
\ u^N ol this oiu^ maKuilieiuU voiei* ol which he 
propluvsiiMl that oiu^ would hoaiol this \ oiei^ hi tlu^ 
luture This \ou-c l)elonKt*d to (;K()K(;i; I.ON 
DON wliom we lu\ird later in tlu^ VuMuia Stati^ 
OpiM a I am sur(^ fie does not know w ho w as his 
lirsl an^el' 

AltiM tilt* lluee prrlorinanees ol tlu* Merry 
\Vi\es Swinji ll llu^ OpiMa \\orksho|) |)i'(M)ared 
tlirei^ thanihiM- optMas with a small orchestra h)r 
w lucli llu* n(M*t\ss<iry ^ iiistninuMitalists were 
axailahic amon^ tlu^ City (\)lle^;e students 
lluuUMuith's HM K AM) KOKTU lor six winds and 
brass instruments. Iiariiioniiiin and two |)ianos. and 
INM-^olesrs LASKKVA PADKONA (Tlu^ Hachelor s 
Maid) lor striiii; orchestra <iiid cemi)alo. They were 
ptMlormed iii and wiM^^ h)llowed in 1*)4I w ith a 
pruduction ol Mo/.ari's Till: IMPKI^SAKU) with a 
riMluced orciiestra. 

Hul w itliont a lull si/.ed oivlio.stra the luture ol the 
()p(M\i Workshoj) looked hicak. In this situation I took 
tiu^ most derisive sti^p to consolidate the existynceol 
tile DpiM'a Worksiiop To understand the h)ilowiii{^. 
om^ has to back to a critii ai |)eri()d in American 
iiistory. In \[)X\, under the new Administration ol 
President f^)osevelt. measures had heeii taken to 
stop the unem|)loyment ol millions ol workers. As 
part ol the New Deal I'lograni. the Workers 
Vro^iH\ss Administration—the WDA Project -was 
set up tiiat K^>ve millions ol unemployed and starving 
people work and a minimum income. For the lirsl 
time in Aiuehi^m history, tiie country took also care 
ol its unemployed artists -musicians, singers, 
composers, actors, conductors ^uui stage directors, 
writers, poets, playwrights, painters' and sculptors. 
et(\ and provided them with work and hew hope. 
Overnight the WPA Art Projects sprang up. and like 
mushrooms they spread all over the country. Their 
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j)crloriiianccs conc<M ts. operas, |)lays were open 
to the inihlic lor an admi.ssion Ici^ ol 2r) ciMits* The 
quality ol tluMi work was good average, hul 
sometmu\s liMched also a highvi* artistic h\vel. 
(\specially m tlu^ bigger cities I JidoituiiatiMy . they 
were boycotte^l hy a large |)art ol the |)ublic that did 
not helicvi* lU '\sociali/.(Ml arts" and measured the 
value ol a pertormaiu e by the admission tli(\v paid. 

Pos Angeles had such a WT»A Music l^ojecl too 
that was on an (\s|)(MMally high artistic h^vel. What 
uiid(M- the ciri*umstaiic(\s was more a|)|)ro|)riat(* but 
trying to (\stahli.sh an artistic lusion in which the 
WPA Music Project would luriusli the Los Angeles 
(*ity (\)lleg(^ OpiM'a Workslio|) with its orchestra'/ 
llauiit(»d by such (IriMiiis. 1 contacted in MM! the 
WPA Music Projiu't ol Southern ( alilornia. My 
negotiations with Dr. Karl WeckiM. the gracious 
head ol this orgaiu/.atioii, weiV most promising. :\\u\ 
altiM- a hwv wiM^ks an agri^Miieiit was signed that 
giiaraiiteed tlu* |)art icipation ol the WPA ()rch(\stra 
111 tlu^ opiM a |)(M loniiaiiC(\s ol tlu* Opera Workshop. 
Tlu^ WPA Music Project liadadiH'eiit orchestra with 
a s|)rinkle ol wiMI trained and cxperieiuvd 
musicians. With almost uiiliimted rehearsal time, 
this oi chestra could he w'vMal into a liiu^ eiiseiiihle. 
lliMC a sound loundatioii was to l)e laid, somi* kind of 
community (Mit(M|)ris(^ under whosi^ umi)ridla of 
linancial and artist ic su|)|)ort the arts (Huild blossom 
to Its lulJ<\st blooiii^ 

With the assuranci^ ol an orchestra the Opera 
Workshoj) could now really play h)r the future. In 
Juiu^ of 1941 three piMiormaiices of DON PAS- 
QUAM; were given in cooperation with the WPA 
Symphony Orchestra that marked the first impor- 
tant step toward subsidized opera in America. The 
united efforts of the Opera Workshop and the Music 
Project created an orgaiii/at lonal stability and an 
artistic security that bade well lor the future. 
Between the years of 1941 and 1943 the perforiiKUKvs 
of the Opera Workshop rose to its highest level. 
Attracted by the fwsion of Opera U'orkshop and. 
Music Project the best aiul most |)ioiiiising yoiiilg 
AnuM^ican singers joined the Opera Workshop to 
make there their operatic debut in a full-fledged 
opera performance before (Matics and the^large 
musical public. Especially the announcement of. 
h)ur performaiKos of Johann Strauss* 1)IK 
riJ'iDKRlVIADS {The Hat) in 1942 brought singing 
talent of a magnitude to the Workshop as had never 
been heard before. Under the title MASQUERADK it 
receiv^Hl its first Los Angeles prodiu^tion. The 
perh)ruiances had two alternating easts that were 
almost equal, and in some cases the toss of a coin had 
h) decide who would sing the opening night perfor- 
mance.* To get a good idea about the outstanding 
student material of these years, one has only to look 
at the later career oT most of the leading singers of 
the MVIASQUFKADK'Vast: 

(icorge J.ondon Metropolitan New York, . 

Wagner Festival Bayreulh, 
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ViiMiiia Slalo OpiMM. Holshoi 
OpiMM Moscow 
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DiriM loi- ()|HM\i ComiKiny Si 
Wml. iuul OpiMM Woi kshop at 
S<m Ki vMu isro Slali* ColU^i^i* 
MrniluM's ol oii^mal casl id 
''iA\S AM) DOLLS'* on 
Hroatlway and also in llu* 
i^)th)n piclini* ol [hv s.wuv 



Mi li-o|)olilan Ni^w \ovk 



siohw Sii\ 



show 

Trant rs MfCiimi I. railing l.aily (KaliM ni world 

pi (MMUM iM)I KlSS Ml: KATKon 
UrcMtluav. and laliM* inOinhtM* 
ol llu* DiMilschr OpiMa at 
HiMlni (iiMinany 

In 194:1 Ihr Opci a Workshop pi'oduriHl loi* \\\v lii sl 
Imu* llu* opiMa ol a living AnuM ican coinposor. I'lIM 
l)i:V!L AND DANIKL WLBSTKK by DoukU^s 
Moore, who hviMl in Ihi* Ki\s[ and could not alliMid llu* 
Los An^;rU\s piMloiiuancivs luHaiisi* ol iMrlicr 
coininitnuMits It was a \ ,iM> iniporlani objiuMivi* ol 
thi* Workshop to piM loi in Iho work^s ol iU)nli*n)porary 
composiMs to KiM llu* sin^ior ac(|uainli*d will) llu* 
l)robliMns ol singinK modiM n music with its dissonant 
intricacit*s and dillicull inliM vals Ovcm* tlu^cars tlu* 
OjuM a Workshop has produci*d iiuiti* a li*w contiMii 
porary oporas ol con)|)osiMs ol ditliMiMit 
nalionahtii\s and i^viMi producod llu* world priMuiiM i* 
ol anopiM a by an Austiian roniposiM*. Mric* Zoisl, who 
taught coiuposition \\\ tin* KviMung Division ol Los 
Angi*Jos City (\)IU*go. Tin* iwo iHMloriuanc't^s ol 
Douglas Monro's optM a had griMt v igor and intiMisi- 
ty. aliuost a missionary /.i*al to luako tin* opiM a ol an 
AnuM^iran coinposi^*' a su(H'i\ss in his own (H)untry. 

With tho p(MlornKuurs ol DON PASOIIALM. 
MASQIJI:RADI: and IHL DIlVH. AND DAND^L 
WKBSTMK it sivnuni that thodawn had finally ( onir 
and governnient-supporlod opora was on its way. But 
holas. this bOiUililul droani was short-livod. On 
DOcrnibor 7. 11)41. Japan atlackod IVarl Harbor, 
and WORLD WAR II was on. AnuM ican youth was 
now in aims or working in dolonso induslrios In 
viow ol tho national eniorgoncy. artistic projects 
and aspirations wore pushed more and more into the 
baekground With the ensuing years onrollmont in 
universities and eolloges dropped to a dangerous 
low. And then eame the death blow ~(\uised by the 
dragging war and its sky-roekoting costs. Congress 
used the proverbial ax and voted all WPA Projeels 
out of existence. Together with many other teachers 
1 was honorably discharged from City College to 
resume my work in the fall of 1945 when the war 
ended. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
LOS ANGELES CITY COLLEGE 

By J. Folger Allen 

In rolehiMtion ol t.ho r)Oth Amiivorsiuy of Ihr 
optuiinK ol Los AiiKoIrs City ('oIIok^v it is iUH t\ss\n y 
lor hi kM ly to riMlort on thr ovtMits U\uliiig to niy 
doriMon to oiilrr llir lirst rUiss 

I stn(lu>xl olrrtriiiil tMigiiiotM'iiiK Wijs ;j 

nuMuluM- of tlio AiM'oiKuitic irl Socioty M Polytochnu- 
lUi^U School in i.os AiikoIos ho(\uiso I Wiuitod to he iui 
tMiKiutvr hko my >;ran(ll'y thei\ AlltM griuliuition in 
June 1927. 1 u ;is tMnployed iis i\ piirts stockiiKUi in the 
tiiu k KiUiiKe ol the HUie Duuiioiul Siuid & (Jriivel 
( onipiuiy M VViishington iuul AUuiiedii. About i\ yenr 
hiter.^ l;isnniMe(l by the innoviitive chiuiges in 
trodueed with the new Model A l^'ordciu s, 1 ordered 
one on July 4. 1928. deposited $5.00 OiU n(\st money 
iind iigreed to p;iy $r> 00 i)er month until one beeiime 
iiwiihible 

It w.is b(\uitiliir My lirst new ci\\\ i\ glisteniiiK 
blue Kieen lour cylinder Model A Koid sports 
roiidster with bkiek w ire wheels, i\ self stiirter. i\ 
fold down top with i\ rumble st^at, was delivered in 
December 1928. w hen 1 was twenty. At the time, this 
new lar was probably the most iniporlant thing in 
my hie:,, it materially ehaiiged my life style. 
Wherever we stoppecl. inteiesteil people gathered 
round to Oh* aiul Ah' over Ford's latest creation 
Dates were no problem. I felt lu(*ky to be in the 
proverbial •■l>()wl of i berries. ' , 

Four months later, in April 1929. 1 returned to Poly 
Hi to visit an Knglish teai*her I respeiMed because 
she had challenged oai*h of us tobe different, not ape 
others, but rather to be our own distinctive selves. 

In her earing w ay. she asked what my plans were 
for further education? It was easy to tell her I 
couldn't afford to go to rolltge. I had no money, nor 
did anyone in my family. 

"Why not sell your oar and use the money to enter 
the new Los Angeles Junior College when it opens in 
September** ' she asked. 

"Sell my ear! It s bi*and new. I love it, what would I 
do for transportation? * I repli(>d, somewhat shocked 
and annoyed. The thought of giving up my first new 
ear was difficult to comprehend. 

Calmly she continued, "I think I understand your 
feelings now, Jim; your car is important. However, 
you will agree it will wear out in a short time, 
whereas further education now will strengthen you 
personally and give you an iniK^rsecurity for the rest 
of your life." 

Fortunately, I listened. In August,, I (luit my job 
and sold my ear. In^September I joined hundreds of 
others queued in seemingly unending lines to 
register for my opportunity to bloom. 

The ivy-covered buildings, the main quadrangle of 
grass, flowering shrubs and shade trees, crisscross- 
ed by brick and concrete walks, gave credence to the 
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bint that tlie graceful winding path bejlween the 
double (*olunui of stately eucalyptus trees across the 
campus was really the original Kl Camino 
whi(*h Spanish padres followed two hundred years 
earlier. All this and the eager new fairs invited 
everyone from (he youngest to those few older ones 
like me. to participate in Los Angeles' new venture 
in education. Here 1 found an opportunity tocontinue 
in engineering. 

yhe first semester was spent in reorgani/.ing my 
time schedule and releariiing to study; grades were 
just average. However, this was a wonderful 
experience in whi(»h to literally grow up. There were 
no established college tividitions. no older 
classmates with prior experience to help guide us. 
The new faculty adroitly met the challenge. As an 
example, under the direction of Instructor James V. 
Hall, members of the Aeronautical Kngineering 
class built a wind tunnel in the aeronautics 
laboratory. At that time it- was the second wind 
tunnel in Southern California, The Prop& WiugClub 
for those acronautically inclined had the disfinction 
of being the first campus club with lapel pins. I still 
have the pin. 

It was during my Heta semester, in a weekly class 
on current events, that my interest in Technocracy 
permitted me to extemporaneously explain the 
subject before the class. This caring instructor 
wisely chose to develop not only an interest in whiU 
was happening in the world, but Idso each student 's 
ability to comprehend and clearly verbalize on the 
events, 

The ofl-(\uiipus University Religious Center 
provided many students an unique opportunity for 
new personal experiences* i.e., participation in 
(iis(Mission groups, week-end hiking retreat!^ and 
service opportunities. Many of our student govern- 
ment officers exp^M'ienced their first leadership 
activities in the YMCA or the YWCA. During my 
(lamma semester I was President of the YMCA. the 
largest off-campus club; this led to being elected 
President of the Associated Men Students in my- 
Delta term. These years were immeasurably rich in 
providing opportunities for personal growth and 
fellowship, yet somewhat lacking in economic 
opportunity. I was fortunate: I worked as a part time 
janitor (we callbd ourselves sanitary engineers) for 
$40.00 per month. My best friend. Frank Freeland. 
was student manager of the Quads-lunch cafeterias. 
During one year, Frank, his brother, and I shared a 
small bungalow court unit on Normal Avenue just off 
Vermont. It was difficult to stretch our dollars 
tKrough the month; we did, by eating many peanut 
butter and lettuce sandwich meals. 

Each semester, the Associated M'eii Students 
organized Hi-Jinks. Stags, and other more formal 
evening entertainment progi'ams in the auditorium. 
These usually included the serving of refreshments 
which invariably resulted in spillage and always an 
abundance of litter. During my term as Presiclent of 
AMS. I tried, unsuccessfully, to reduce or eliminate 



Ihr littn* wsvii <ii such iiuhMiiiks. l)tH;uisr aiivv 
rvei ylHuly Irll for hoim\ 1 h<ui to vkwn up llu* im\ss. 
\\\v ciuihloi iuni w.is p. Il l ot my j»uuloi i»il i lo;uuiiK 
n*.spousil)ilily 

AlliM- Ki^ulu.iljoji \\\ I wjs yiMhli* to 

stM'Ui'i* wlKit I h;i(l »uilicip<U(*d as a suit* joh 
assistant nuMrorolonisl lor a lobal airlim* 'IMinrs 
wvvv touKh. Www was a (h^prtvssion, tvsptu ially in 
av!atn>n lii^t ausi* lUMlhri niy hi^h school nor my 
junu)r colli*>;c education includcil any business or 
ionuiuMi ial traimiiK. 1 decided tortMurn loranothtM' 
senu\stiM' to study MarkeliiiK with tMU|)hasis on 
salesmanship and l)usiness rt\search Thv (MriiiK 
jHM)pU* in Scht)ol Ailminislralion i^nvv- their ap 
pi oval Mr Mi\\ thaler, head custoihan. aKi't*t*d to 
continue my part tmu* iMuploynuMit AlttM* two 
planninji sivssions with Husiness Kt\search Instruc 
lor. Wallord \\ Talhert my ttMin projetM was to 
lollow my interest in aviation hy researching 
insuranci* and writing a ^150 paKt* tht\sis on a 
r<*lati\iMy new lield Aeronautical Insurance ' 
ThiMC we!(* Ivw l)ooks on tin* sul)jec!. In doin^ the 
n\s(\n-ch. I met leading underw rittM s in aviation 
msuraiur who advised" me I wouW netul con 
sidiM al)l(* lield i^xpiM UMKc belort* I could (jualily to 
work with thiMU in the busiiu\ss ol atM'onaut ical 
insuraiH'i- !low(*\tM\ this rt\stMrch was tht* |)rojtH' 
tiU- that j)ro|)tdled me into tht* |)ersonal liiu\s 
insuranci* busnuvss later that year 

Kor about two y<\irs I had my own aj^tMicy. Having 
j^r*iduati*d Iroin tht* stMni prort\ssional classt\s at 
LA.JC ratluM than the basic two year colU*^(* (^lasses. 
I capitali/.iMl this fact on my business statioiUM'y by 
use of this thiMiU^ An Insurance Servi(v that is 
StMUi proltvssionally I'mipuv" Obviously not too 
profound, nor j^enerally meaningful; howtuer. it 
was different and it did serve my e^o. In May 1934. I 
joined a lar^e Mutual Kin* and (\isualty insuring 
Ki'oup for whom I workt*d throughout tht* Unitt*d 
Stattvs lor luvirly forty ytvirs. until retirement in 

Vho first l.os An^t*U\s Junior (\)lle}^e Alumni 
Journal, published on Home(H)ming Day. February 
22. \\m, capturtui the Spirit ol LAJ(' wMth letters 
from and about graduates, as well as the Day's 
proKT^nn including this lesson on depression 
economics: our informal Alumni Turkey Diinier 
that evening M l^)lly'i^ Patio on west Seventh Street 
cost only fu) cents. In one of the letters from 
Ki iHluates. Hilly diapin w rote, in part, from Stan- 
ford University: "1 wouldn't trade my two JC years 
for anything. The thrill of pioneering was a unique 
o\\i\ and thost^ who experienced it were unusually 
fortunate. The great thing about LAJ(^ was the 
;ietivitie^s and the iH)ntacts- student and facHilty-- 
which thoy provided. ' 

Kor me. Los Angeles Junior College opened many 
iivenues to a fuller life. I remember that my best 
friend Krank wrote in my Junior Campus: *'He who 
works with student committees experiences real 
O 41 
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hie " In January. 1932, my instructor in Business 
Uesearch wrote in my thesis on Aeronautical 
Insurance: 'May the spirit of research stay with you 
through life " I Ikivc wanted to tell Mr Talbert that 
Ins wish tor me came true. Through contiiuiing 
i\lucation. I received the professional designation ol 
ChartiM (h1 Kro|)erty & (^asualty Underwriter in 1949. 
also a I)i|)lomate in Kisk Management in 19()7 Upon 
riMiremtMi|| I offtMed niy services gratis to the 
l^'ederal Iiiluranct* Administration in Washington, 
I).(\ They » (M^pted. As a consultant to the Kederal 
(JovtM'nmenT. I initiated and parti(Mpated in several 
nvsearch prf^ojetMs ovi^v a period of two years Both 
tlu* (JoveriVmtMit and I gained as a result of our 
asso(Mation 

I am gratt^ful to (Jod for the gifts of life bestowH^d 
U|)on me and espt^ ially for the lovt* expressed in 
actions by peopU* with whom I have Ihwu asso(Mated. 
It has bvvn through their help that I learned to 
undtMstand the statement of a notable theologian. 
TtMlhard de diardin. that '(Jod works through 
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LOS ANGELES CITY COLLEGE 
PAST PRESENT FUTURE 

By John Lonibardi 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges 
University of California. Los Angeles 

In \\w wiMk monuMM I ;u ( i>ptr(i .S;un KistMi.sU'in s 
flattoVinK mvitalioii to wnio lor tho SOth Aiiiiivoi- 
sary ol Los An^'olos City CoIIoko I did not l oali/o that 
1 undortook ouo of tho most difficult assignnuMits of 
ruy odiicational cai t^or. How can 1 write objectively 
about an institution in which 1 spent the most 
pleasant years ol' niy life? How can 1 avoid the 
in itatiuK propensity of second-guessing those who 
. succeeded me? I hope that 1 have not been too 
piMsonal or too irritating in my observations. 

Fifty years in the life of an institution represents a 
sniall span, even in the New World. There are still 
sonic people who participated in the opening of the 
roliege in m\). Hut, time is only one measure of an 
institution s value or relevancy. By itself, time may 
merely signify mediocre existence neither poor 
enough to warrant extinction nor distinguished 
enough to deserve recognition. 

Because the next fifty years includes the begin- 
ning of the 2lst Century, we are busy looking into 
crystal balls or consulting psychics to learn about 
the future of the College. A new century always 
fascinates us aiid engenders hope for a f)etter world. 
The beginning of a new millenium is even more 
mesmerizing. 

While crystal gazing we keep in mind that our 
visions may also be illusions based on prejudices and 
limited abilities. They may be as fai* fi om the mark 
as so many made in the past. Who would have 
predicted in the face of the Brown deciijion that 
segregation in oui- public schools would be greater in 
1979 than in 1954 > How many challenged those who 
predicted in 1960 that a population explosion would 
inundate the earth's surface? (Albert Rosenfeld 
"Good News oji Population" S/R v3-3-79, p, 18, vol. 6, 
No. 5) What happened "^to the prediction that 
oommuiiity college enrollment vyou Id continue to 
soar into the 1980s? 

Though the crystal baH may be cloudy concerning 
the next fifty years, the mirror through which we 
look at the last fifty has not yet been blurred by silver 
flaking. A review of the past fifty years, brief as it 
jnust be. will give \is some clues as to the probable 
course for the future of Los Angeles City College. 

During its fifty years Los Angeles Gity College has 
experienced triumph and defeat, hope and despair. 
It hs^s had two Golden Ages, the first from 1929 to 
1941 and the second from 1945 to 1968, two periods of 
dynamic activity marked by academic excellence, 
peer recognition as a le^ider in the community 
colleges, an enthusiastic and energetic faculty, and 
an enrollment large enough to support a varied 
program in the liberal arts, the technical- 
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vocational, and general education areas. 

In-between (and also during) ttiese periods it has 
had its share of defeat and despair. Student ac- 
tivism, faculty militancy, declining enrollment, 
inept and incompetent administrators at the campus 
and district levels, a reactionary first Board of 
Ti ustees, changing population patterns, and lower 
student scholastic aptitude contributed to these 
negative feelings. 

The college got off to a good start with the 
appointment of William Henry Snyder as its first 
director. Under his administration the College 
operated with a well-developed philosophy that 
stressed excellence. The Open Door to admission 
and Selective Access to courses and programs, the 
basic elements of his philosophy characterized the 
College during its first ten years. Moreover. Dr. 
Snyder insisted that Los Angeles Junior College be in 
fact an institution of higher education, not an 
extension of the high school, and that the develop- 
ment and the implementation of the educational 
programs be the responsibility of the College 
pcrsoimel, not of the Unified District supervisors. 
Autonomy in educational matters ranked second to 
excellence in his perception of an outstanding 
collegiate institution. 

The first Golden Age continued for five years after 
Dr. Snyder retired in 1934. During the second 
administration a junior college district with its own 
tax base was established in 1934 and "Junior"' was 
replaced by "City" in the name of the College. Dr. 
Snyder's successors have had the advantage of 
standing on his shoulders and the misfortune of 
being compared with a brilliantly successful ad- 
ministrator whose reputation grew as the memories 
of his accomplishments waned. 

All was not quiet on the campus. Minor riots in 1935 
marred the tranquil atmosphere. A sizable minority 
of students engaged in demonstrations on behalf of 
liberal causes tinged with communist overtones. 
Also, a group of faculty members, restive under 
authoritarian > administrative leadership, 
characteristic of nearly all junior college adr 
ministrations of the period, was in continuous 
conflict with the administration. A small part of this 
conflict was connected with alleged communist 
affiliation and with the right of faculty to espouse the 
New Deal philosophy or to discuss communism in 
their classes. Student activism lasted for a short 
time; by 1936, it was either non-existent or carried on 
underground. Faculty dissent continued until the 
second director was removed in 1945. Although 
several faculty members were suspected of com- 
munist affiliations, only one was forced to resign. 
Despite these two major disturbances, in 1939 ten 
years after its founding^the College was exultant as 
enrollment passed the 6,000 mark— all full-time day 
students; the College had no evening classes. 

No soone|jjA|jl the celebration ended than the 
emergence of^rld War II caused a sharp drop in 
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(MHoUnuMU as students cnlistod or w(mt drnfttHl for 
nulitary stM vic t\s Vhv (Itn liiio in tMiiolliiuMit was 
inexorable and iu)t even the optMiinj^ of an t^vtMiinn 
(iivision iUid occasional inilitaiy pi'o>>rains vonUi 
r make up tor the losses to the military s(M'vi(H\s. Vhv 
precipitous drop from more than (i.()(M) in 1939to 2.000 
in 1942 resulted in tht* dismissal of all instructors and 
a host of other changes, including tin* modifit^ition 
t)r the ahandoinneni t)l stdtuMive acct\ss to cours(\s 
and proKrcUns. classification of students and 
curricula as Transfer and S(Miiiprofessional. hi^h 
academic standards ol achuntMuent. and strict 
retention aiul exclusion policu\s. 

The sect)n(l (itilden A^cowchI itsoi>;in in part to tin* 
revtMse processt\s that brought about the tMid of the 
first, peace and dtMnol)ili/.atioii In 1940. theC'olleye 
lost its studtMi'ts to the military service^-; in 1944. tht* 
released military pei'sonnel flocked to the College, 
with KeiUM'ous financial aid under tlu* (i.l Hill 
Knrollinent rose at a phenoiiUMial ratt\ passing tht* 
10.000 mark l)y 19r)0 and hovtM in^ around the 30,000 
duruiR tl^t* I9t>0's 

All of the dismissed faculty were rehired aiul 
nvany new oni\s were added Courses and 
curricula in (*leiMronu\s. data processing, allied 
ht*alth. en^iiUHM'ing. business. lortM^n lan^ua^es, the 
liU'ral arts and seieiues multiplied to meet the 
demands of the hordes of students attending day. 
evening aiui summer ses.sions New teaching and 
leanung stratt^gies were made possible by the 
addition of laboratories, cMiniivs. audio-visual and 
media centers eipiipped with electronic devices- 
computers, calculators, keyboards, and television. 
The Instructional Resources Center vied with the 
Library as the pivot around which tiie educational 
program revolve(i. Slowly, the ivy-(\)vered^ brick 
buildings were replaced by the modern structures 
that now enclose the main quadrangle of the cam- 
pus. 

Enrollment growth and decline played a major 
role in the rise and decline of the First eiolden Age. 
Had City College b^en a smaller college the 
vnrollHh^nt decline in 1941 could have resulted ih its 
1 losing, as happened to many i^olleges during the 
World War II years (irowth was more important in 
the rise of the Second than in its decline. 

Full-time attendance (a minimum load of IOV2 
units) w as the rule in tiie first; part-time yttendanee 
became the mode in the second. Toward the end of 
the first era. in 1941 a sunmiersession was establish- 
ed, and in 1942 when enrollment continued to decline 
the faculty organized and taught evening classes i\i 
no extra pay. During the second era the evening 
division enrollment grew at a higher rate than the 
day enrollment. 

Also related because of its effect on enrollment is 
the contrast between the paucity of student aid 
during the first era when grants and work-study 
opportunities were awarded to a few mainly on 
^ merit; and its abundance during the second era 
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when grants, loans, and work stufiy- opportunities, 
awarded on the basis of previous military service or 
lu^tMl. tMicouraged thousands to enroll 

Tht* orbiting of Sputnik in l\K)7 acted as a 
regenerative impulse that kept the momentum of 
the Second (Jolden Age alive for another ten years. 
( Ongress appropriated huge sums for strengthening 
(u)urses and programs designed to help the nation 
catch up withjthe Russians in space exploration 

The prtH><rtTpation with (ollegiate status, evidenc- 
ed in when Junior" was replaced by "City" 
i roppofl up again in the early r)0's in a movt* to gain 
legislative* authority to offer baccalaureate 
programs. Although successful in getting a state 
college est^jblished on (\unpus, the facHilty leaders 
were unable to over(*ome the strong, determined 
opposition of state college adminisfrators to four- 
year status for City College or to a merger. The joint 
occupancy lasted until Los Angeles State College 
moved to its own campus during the mid-(>0\s. In 
retrospect there was a touch of irony in the effort to 
achieve baccalaureate status while the (College was 
enrolling thousands of students with inadeqiuUe 
academic preparation. 

More successful was the long campaign conducted 
by the District College faculty and administrators 
for tin* separation of the College I)istri(*t from the 
Unified District Hopes were high that separation, 
effective July l%9. would be the beginning of a third 
(lolden Age. Instead, disaster struck. No sooner did 
the new Trustees take their oath of office than they 
instituted a reign of terror-purges of faculty with 
unconventional opinions and of administrators 
accused of softness toward dissident students and of 
failure to protect life and property qu campus and in 
' the classroom. Some trustees began to monitor the 
College, its administrators, and instructors by 
personal visits and through student and staff 
informants. It seemed as if 1984 had prematurely 
arrived. Most ominous as a harbinger of things to 
come was the summary dismissal of two Valley 
College faculty members. Within the -year the 
President resigned— before he was fired. 

The turmoil did not end until the composition of the 
Board changed. But the damage that resulted from 
the discord and disruption of the first four years 
under the new regime took a long time to heal. Most 
diunaging to the College was the absence of strong 
and consistent leadership. From 1969 to 1979 the 
College has had frfur presidents and thre^ acting 
presidents. Contrary toexpectations of more college 
autonomy, separation from the. Unified District 
brought greater centralization at the District level. 

During the 1960 s the cuh iculum expanded beyond 
the traditional complex of degree-oriented courses 
and programs in Transfer. Occupational and 
General Education. The new programs. Community 
Services. Continuing Education and Remedial 
Education, grew so fast that they almost 
overshadowed the traditional. 
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During ihv siwuv ponod (kcupnlioiKJl KdiUMtion 
surpiKssod Triuisfor Kdiu iUion in oiirolliiionts i\\u\ 
Roiiiodinl KdiUMtion nbsorliHMl the most iUtention in 
tonus ol ofloii. tMirollinoul. probloius. ;uid ottoci on 
tlu* mission ol \Uv voWvgo. 

KxcepI lor Iho urowlh of Koniodicd Kduontion, 
t^)Oso cIkuihos (HHHii rod ;dinosl iinpor(*optil)ly. The 
now proKiiUUs woio o,st:d)lishod to moot tho ro 
quiromonts ol now studoiit.s. in ;uid outers :uid purl- 
timors Tlioy \Mn\ moro immodinto objootivos 
iipKr:ulinK. oultur;d. rooro;Uioiud thnn tho do^roo- 
oriontod studonls M;uiy woro ('ollogo grnduidos. 
oldor womon who luid rjisod thoir fmnilios, or senior 
oiti/.ons. 

While tiying to nehiove b;iee;d;uuv;Uo st;itus in 
tlie 1950s tKo eoUoge .^tru^gjed to croido programs 
for tlie over inero;Ksing numbers of iu\idomieally 
unpreptUod students The. li\sk was ;uvesomo wlien 
one mkes into ;uHH)unt the low rending ;ibiHty of so 
numy of the high sehool gnuluates In time the new 
students idmosl t^(|u;dled those who were (*:ip;d)le of 
pursuMig "eollege" studies The problem was made 
even more diffi(Hilt beeausea large proportion of the 
faeuhy wore relu(*lant to tea(*h low-aptitude 
students either beeanse they had no training in 
teaching remedial .students or they felt it was 
detuoainng to teaeh lowor-than eollogo grade 
reading, writing and arithmetic* eourses. Kvon^ 
among faculty who wore sympathetie to the goals of ' 
i(*medial (*dueation there was frustration because 
of the slow student progress. So strong was fa(*ulty 
rosistanir that tho eolloge established a separiJto 
Developmental Communication Department staff 
ed by a few instriji^^Mors willing to accept the 
responsibility to help this now group of students. « 

It is not as easy to pinpoint tho end of the Second 
lk>lden Age ai? the end of tho First. One could 
mention l%7or 19G8 when White. Black andChieano 
student movonaents erupted, or 1%9 when the new 
Board of Trustees tookoffico. Actually, evidence of a 
decline appeared as early as 195G when faculty were 
reporting that many students wore not prepared for 
college-level studies: a judgment that was eon- 
firmed by a study conducted by the counselors 
office. 

The state demographic statisti(*s point to a decline 
or at best a steady state in em'ollment. On top of a 
drop of half a million in the college-age population iij 
the decline from 88 percent to 75 percent in the 
number of high school graduates. The number of 
older students, the 25-34 age group that helped 
sustain enrollment growth in the past, will peak in 
1985. 

Los Angeles City College has already felt the 
effects of this decline , The ADA enrollment stabiliz- 
ed at 12.G(H) from 19G9 to 1974 when it ijicreased for 
two years and then plunged from almost 16.000 to 
12.400 in 197() and below 12.000 in 1977. Part-time 
students comprise two- thirds of the total enrollment 
and almost half of the day enrollment. 
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On every measure— grade point averages, high 
school clas^ ranks, Scholastic Aptitude Test s(*ores, 
American College Test scores— the students score 
below the national average. In 1978. 72 poreent of tho 
students had a reading level below the lUh grade, 20 
porcvnl failed to score above the 6.9 reading level. 
The average family income of City College students, 
$11,300. is (H)nsiderably below the national average 
of $21,500. The combined enrollment of Bla(*k. 
Oriei{tal/ Asian. Spanish-Surnamed and other 
minorities is more than three times as large as the 
Other White. 

These averages hide as huich as they reveal. It is 
obvious that there are many studenth} attending the 
College wiUi grade poiht averages or ayerage family 
income that equal or exceed the national averages. 
This is true of all groups, minority and Other White. 
It is important to point out also that many of the 
Other WhitO students al*e in the .lower range of the 
averages. 

ll i.^ obvious from this short review that the past ^ 
fifty years wercMiot doll, whatevei* one may say of 
the vaiious events. And todayVs celebrants can 
expect that the next fifty years will be as full of 
excitement, If one were to select one (*hiU'acteristic 
of the past, fifty years it would be expaiusion -in 
campus and buildings, enrollment, curriculum and 
courses, faculty / adminislration, supporting staff, 
finances, community services, outreach programs. 

In contrast the immediate future points to contrac- 
tion or steady state as the most distinctive 
characteristic*. The signs are visible in all areas- 
campus and buildings, enrollment, curriculum and 
courses, faculty . ^administration, suppoi ting staff, 
finances, conununity services, outreach programs. 

The task ahead Tor City College (and dozens of 
other inner city colleges) is two-fold: to create 
educational progriims that will help the low-aptitude 
students to hecome part of the mainstream, ynd to 
continue offering the regular collegiate transfer and 
technical progriirns for the high-aptitude students. 
The Collegt^ musf address itself to the fulfillment of 
botli goals. If the College neglects ihe needs of the 
former it may comrnit institutional suicide since 
more than two-thirds of the entering students have a 
reading level below the 11th grade. If the College 
fai^s to provide the courses and programs needed by 
the latter group, they will go elsewhere. The White 
flight that has been \t\ progress for some years will 
become an exodus of high aptitude students 
whatever their racial or ethnic classification, 

This scenario is not intended to be apocalyptic. It 
is a statement based on the Collegers statistics. It is 
also predicated on the reality that students have a 
choice ofcolli3ges to attend. Los Angeles Cit/CoUege ; 
is just one— no longer the most prestigious— of the 
nini^ District colleges. 

Of the two aspects of this problem the 
maintenance of the traditionaP progi^am may be 
easier, assuming that the local and district ad- ' 
niinistrators are willing to meet (he extra expense 



involved in ofltM iiig the osstMitijl iuiwuuvd eoursos 
with lowTr thiui ^vtM\i^o eiiVoMiiieiits. FacHilly 
a(*(H*pt;uuV is. ol cnuir.se. assumed il we may jud«e 
by letters [o the 'limes and AcadeiMie Staiidaixis 
. l\)Niti()n Papers . 

I wish 1 (*oiiId he inore sanguine about the 
aeeomplishment ol the other goal The key to the 
right rond)incUion of teaehiiig and learning 
strategies is slill far ni the dislanet\ 

Of ihr hundreds ol proposals on rtMuedial eduea 
tmn available in the KlflC Clearing liouse for Junior 
t olleges there is not one that contains tht^ aiagic 
h>rmula all of us ha\e beiMi seeking for the last 
^tW(MUy live years 'Yhv situation in this area of 
teac hing cUid lecU ning is as haflluig as the search for 
a Salk like cure lor eaneer Noeducalional problem 
has been more frustrating foi* adliiimstrators iuid 
. lacHdty. No problem has br.vw nnnv resistant to the 
educational medicMues and nostrums The problem 
may be with the expectations. By the very nature of 
the student selective process the odds on success are 
low The cause of tlie difficniHy, a Cleveland 
c'omnumity college educator wrote, is tha(\ ". .. 
Students who need tlie support of services in a 
developmentcd education program are high risk' 
students . are less well prepcUVd .... less likely to 
suiveed in Any given college level c-ourse and 
consecjuently U\ss likely to c*ontiiuic through a 
stcUidcU'd si'ciuence of courses from term to term. " 
(Uosmoser.^iichard C- Kesiilis of Second Assess- 
ment SUidy ol Developmenial iMliiealion Prograius 
in Ohio.) 

When one takes into account that the edu(*ational 
handicaps are exacerbated by economic. socMal and 
racial disadvantages it is remarkable that some 
.students do succeed 

In the long perspective of history, however, 
today\s results will seem no more discouraging than 
those experienced by the elementary school for the 
children of the immigrants of the early years of this 
century. For then many children left school before 
completing the eighth grade, few made it to high 
school, and very few entered college. Nevertheless, 
il was not very much later that public jimiorcolleges 
began to multiply to help relijeve the enrollment 
pressuix^ on the senior colleges and universities. I,n 
the light of the extensi^ve efforts on behalf of 
remedial education it is reajjonable to expect that 
within a generation or two success will come to the 
community collegers efforts on behalf of the disad- 
vantaged. Of course, this is a long time to >vait; but 
how much longer will it take if the studenb do ipt 
enroll? The suggevStion that students with reading 
ability b<^low the high school level might best be 
served in secondary school programs is unrealistic. 
That*s where they came from. 

In the light of the changes that the College has 

experienced in its first fifty years it would be 

foolhardy to describe the City College of 2029, except 

^^9^.Ue the truism that the College of 2029 will be as 
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different from today's college as today's college is 
from the (\)llege of 1929. .It is possible, although 
improbable, that it will be transformed into a 
coinjuunity education institution, neither a high 
sc*hool nor a c*ollege. Although I think this is highly 
improbable, it is one of the options since for a time it 
stHMHcd as if the (\)llege was heading in that 
direction. Like other colleges it established many 
outreach programs and expanded its cH)mmunity 
stM vi(*es to such an extent that it was difficult to 
determine from the sc hedules of c lasses which was 
the more important function community services 
or the regular credit programs.. Another option 
advocated by sonu^ faculty is to reinstitute selective 
admission to courses and reduce the remedial 
program to a minimum This is even more im 
probable* than the community-type of institution. A 
tlnrd probability -not an option since few would 
choose it is that tlie (\)llege become priniarily an 
institution foi- students needing remedial work and 
lor part time students not intei(\sted iii a c^^M tifiCate 
or associate degree. In a fourth o|)tion, the one that 
seems to Ik* emerging, the ( ollej^e will remain a 
conuiuinity college offering mvi' low tuition credit 
programs in the transfer, technic^il-vocational, and 
riMnedial areas; and self supporting community 
cuUication programs for part-time students and 
participants not interested in college credit. 

The leaders of the past fifty years laid the 
foundation for an institution that has surviv^^d the 
vicMssitudes of depressions and recessions, World 
War 11 and undirlared wars, plus a scries of student 
and other upheavals. Today, under the leadei shipof 
President Stelle Keu(;rs. you have the opportunity to 
strengthen that foundation and theexhilarating task 
of creating a new. identity for a college that will be 
serving over half the adult population pursuing 
formal education. It is gratifying to observe that, 
rather than bemoaning the effects of financial, 
educational and environmental uncertainties, you 
are (kHMaiining your future through the past. " Most 
auspicious is the inauguration of the celebration of 
this milcvstone in the College's histbry! May this 
c-omnuMnorirtion mark the bc^nning of the Third 
(Jolden Age. 
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DIQE8TINQ THREE DECADES 
0FPA8TLACC EXPERIENCES 

By Milton Davis . 

As in any digest ivo systtMU. enzyiuos attack and render 
fcKxis into then basir substances So it Is with living ex^ 
IHM lences where lime arts as the catalytic enzyme by ex- 
()osinK past experience superimposed upon present day 
^4^t nations 

Using toilay s hindsight one could perceive the un- 
realistic dreams of some blacks; such as this writer, by 
examining a digestinl mouthful of the 50's. For example 
the thought of attending IK* LA or vStanford! Interestingly 
enough, US(* was never considered be<*aiise of its dis- 
criminatory and expensive tuition policies at that time. 
Most of these dreams would go unfulfilled — save for Los 
Angeles (Mty College with its "open door" educational 
policy and its $6 50 fee Then as now we were the ^'ethnic 
salad bowl * of higher education with the main objectives 
of acquiring skills for the job market and to act as an 
agent in the acquisition of transferable credit. 

Continued analysis of this food sample as it reacted to 
the enzymatic action of soiMal. ethnic and structural 
changes revealed strong political forces were drawing up 
lines bt^tween factio*^s of the "right * and Vleft." Most 
minorities were non-participatory at that time and the 
failure of Iwal and federal government to 'facilitate a 
domestic * Marshall Plan" to wipe out past injustices in 
jobs, schools, and housing would precipitate the violence 
and unrest of the 60 s. Ethnically, the?e was a continued 



increase in minorities especially am«;)ng blacks and 
Asians In contrast there was then and is now a steady % 
white flight to the subuiHt)s, This left college Social clubs, 
fraternities, and sororities based on past white middle 
class standards in a confuseil state of mutual mistrust 
and suspicion. 

These digesting mouthfuht of the 60's would reveal the 
emergence o( student movement groups heralding the 
neeil for broader student and community participation in 
the decision-making aspects of educational policy and 
governance structures Affirmative action which dealt 
with hfring policies^ und a greater in-depth approach to 
sptHMfic needs of our changing ethnic community were a. 
^irei^t result of such pressures. Resistance to such a 
change was nomial and led to a break with the Unified 
District and a series of administrative changes from the 
chancellor's office to coordinators on the different cam- 
puses. ^ 

^ The 70's emerged as a quiescent^igestive period fol- 
lowing the ingestion of new demands and ethnic changes 
by the community superimposed upon a background of 
the Vietnam War and Watergate. To be sur^. all of the " 
producers of changes were not met and^ci^asionally gas- 
tric disturbances and rumbling can and w^l continue to 
be heard, such as the Bakke decision and Prop. 13, as our 
educational digestive system attempts to accommodate 
all for better health. 






Cart and floats queue up around the quad for the Td51 Homecoming Parade, which alio commemorated tiif^ College's 
21st birthday. This picture, tai^en by then-LACC photo student W.R. Romero, looks east towards Vermont Avenue. 
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Ml HIJO CHULO 
THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS 
PRIDE 

By Kermit C. Hicks 

It Wiis, ;i bUizinii liot S;ui Joiiquin Viilloy d;iy. as 
Rufaol (irovo his hattriod old dust covoivd pickup 
\ down Stiito One Kitty five toward Delano. I 

breath filled his kings with hot dry air, and the 

danced nurrors oil the highway in front of him 
From tinie to time, he wipe(l the perspiration from 
his fare with an old blue polkadot bandana. As he 
, nu)ved alon^ the highway, he looked into his rear- 
view mirror aiul noticed an old four-door I'lyniouth 
coming up behind him. It pulled to the left to pass. 
After it had nu)ved on up in front of him. he saw 
something fall or being thrown from the passenger's 
window. He drove on over it. and then looked back 
through Ivis rear view mirror. He saw that something 
was moving, so he pulled over to the shoulder and 
climbed out to see what it was. When he reached it. 
he pushed back his sweat-stained old stetson and 
knelt down to pick it up. It was a small brindle puppy. 
Its eyes were still blue and barely open. It was crying 
y in a small squeaky voice, but otherwise it seemed in 
good shape. By some miracle, the fall from the 
automobile hadn't hurt it and Rafaelhadn'trun over 
it. Rafael walked back to his truck, holding and 
gently petting the little creature, talking softly and 
trying to soothe away its fright. Rafael continued 
along the highway and the puppy soon forgot his 
fear. He hopped and jumped and fell over his own 
feet. He stood onhishirid legs, trying to see out of the 
window. Rafael put his horny, work-hardenec^ hand 
down on the seat to pet him and the puppy began to 
gnaw his finger. "Ah. Chulo. you are a true rascal." 
He smiled a toothless grin and ru^)bed his grizzled 
unshaven face. "A real terror," he said. 

Rafael finally reached the little cottage where he 
had been living alone since his wife, Soccorro, had 
passed away .'That was five years ago. He checked 
the puppy over and found that it was infested with 
fle^js. He looked at him and said, "Ah, hijo. you are a 
sight. ■ ' He went out to an old storage shed at the back 
of the cottage and rummaged around on the shelves 
until he found one of his daughter's old toy baby 
bottles and a bar of flea' soap. He looked at the toy 
bottle and he thought about his little girl who had 
grown up and now had daughters of her own. He 
filled the bottle with warm milk and placed the 
nipple in the puppy's mouth. After the first taste, he 
greedily emptied the bottle. Rafael then filled a 

Salvanized.pan with warm water and dunked the 
Tigglin:^up into it. He struggled and fought, but 
Rafael's strong hands held him fast. Finally, 
resigning himself to his fate, he ceased his struggl- 
ing. Rafael scrubbed him well with the (lea soapind 
then took him out and dried him with an old towel. He 
' t)^*ie little fellow on the floor and, laughing, he 
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watched him shake himself and then begin to cavort 
aiound the room. First he leafifd atop an old boot, 
snarling and l)iting it and then fallingoff again to the 
floor. "Ah hijo. you an' such a clown,' said Rafael, 
laughing and slapping his knee. Presently, the 
puppy fell asleep in a pile of clothing which Rafael 
had dropped on the floor. 

Rafael had been retired for eight years now. He 
had been a foreman at one of the vineyards and now 
he lived on a social security pension. He had been' 
very lonely since his wife died. His children had all 
moved to larger cities, San Francisco. Los Angeles 
and Hakersfield. Each had asked him to live with 
them, but he knew that marriage and the raising of 
families was hard enough without an old man in the 
way. He understood the problem, so he declined each 
offer. Besides, he felt that he wanted to remain the 
head of his household, even if he was the only one 
left. He would visit his children and his children 
would visit him. but for most of the time, he was 
alone, cooking his own meals, watching television or 
drinking bwr at Chuev's Bar. 

Chulo, as Rafael named the puppy, grew very fast. 
As time passed, he became very strong. He had a 
deep chest and a sleek well-muscled body, covered 
by his short, shiny brindle coat. Chulo loved Rafael 
and he followed him everywhere. He was extremely 
alert and he noticed everything. As he lost his puppy 
ways, he grew into a noble looking animal indeed! 

It was early one evening, during the grape 
harvesting season. Rafael was sitting quietly at 
Chuey s, sipping on a cold beer. Chulo was lying 
quietly at his feet. A big mean-looking grape picker, 
who was called Indio, was very drunk. He was 
walking from table to table, talking, loud and 
boasting of his sexual prowess and his fighting 
ability. Another grape picker, who was sitting alone 
in the corner, said to him. "Why don't you sit down 
and shut up?" Indio turned to him and poirtlfng his- 
finger at him, began to advance in his direction, 
"You gonna shut me up, cabron? You gonna make 
me sit down? " The man in the corner jumped up, 
grabbed an empty beer bottle from the table and 
broke it on the edge. Indio pulled » curved grape 
harvesting knife from his belt and continued to 
advance toward the man in the corner. Chulo raised 
his head and perked up his ears, curious as to What 
was happening. Chuey. who was' behind the bar, 
reached under the counter, picked up a sawed-off 
baseball bat and. slamming it down on the counter, 
he yelled, 'Quiet! " 

It startled Indio and he turned to face Chuey. "You 
come to drink," said Chuey, "then sit down and 
drink. You come t6 fight, then get the hell out of 
here. " Indio sat down quickly and quietly. It looked 
so ridiculous to Rafael that it made him laugh. Indid 
turned to him and gave him a malevolent look. ' Hey, 
Viejo, you think that's funny, hiih? I ll show^ou 
what's funny. ' ' He reached out and grabbed Rafael's 
shirt front. Chulo bared his teeth and growled. Indio 



l oliM.siHl his hold You krop that (laininiuill oil nu\ 
yon hoar'* " Kalaol lookoii up »il hiiu. •'Ho woii'f bito 
you as lon^ as you (lou'lVi'i^h nu* " t*hu(\v was 

holiliUK his l)<us(»ball hal. "Look you I don l iuhmI 
you!* l)usini\ss. so out' " "Oh. oouum)I1. hoiiil)iv. 1 was 
only joking I wouklu l hurl this vi(\jo " "No/' said 
( 'hui\v. "1 don'l luuHi your kind ol ti oul)l(v \'(Mi>4as(*' " 
Indio luriuHl and strode out tho door. ••Si^*'.^" said 
ludatd. I'm not ali aid ot nothni^ with Chulo iK^xt to 
.iniv" I'or days alUM* that. Uataid told Uu* sh)ry ovor 
and i,)V(M-. <iboul how Chulo had l)ac*k(*d Indio down 
and hou hv h.jd nothing \o woi ry about as lon^ as 
Chulo was with hini 

A \M*ok 01* so latiM'. Hat»ud was a^ain in ChucN 's 
Uar. whiMi Indio strolliHlin Kalarl contiiuuHl to sip 
his biHM* Chnoy baroly sihmiuhI to notit o Indio and hi* 
i-ontnuiod to wipo th(* counter top with a bar ra«. 
Indio sat down at thr l)ai' and said. "(liniini^a Ixhmv ' 
('hui\\ h<irdly Khuicrd at hiin as ho opniod a bottU* 
and siM it ui Iront ol hini. ah)ng with a c^loan ^lass. 
Indio s*d (|UKMly at (ho bar ioi' a whih\ thiMi ho 
notiood Halaol sitting alono at his tabh* with Chulo 
l\ inji niMr his {cv\ \lc [)ifk(Hl up his bottU* and ^hiss 
and aiublod ovor to Halaol's tablo. "Hoy. Viojo." ho 
said, that's tjuito a do^ you ^ot thiMV." Halaol 
noddod "Ho's protty toufih. huh.*" A^ain. RalatM 
noddiMl "lloro." said Indio. "1*11 buy you aiu)tluM' 
boiM* Hi\v. jL^ot iny Iriond hori* anotluM' botui* ol 
boiM* ' Altor A couplo ol boors. KaTaol forgot tho 
iMunity ho had proviously loh toward Indio and ho 
b(H'anu* (piit(* (\\pan,si\ (V \\v told Indio about Chulo's 
str(Mii4th. ooura«(\ and intolli^ionoo. Mi* told him 
about his ability to loarn (juiokly and altiM' many 
hours and many bottk\s ol boor, ho was still talking 
about Cluilo. (*hulo, Chulo. Indio loanod back aild » 
through Jiall-olosod oyos. ho said. "llo'Sn()t so }>^roat . 
1 know a dog that 'd mako him look liko hamburgoi .** 
**Impossiblo/* said Halaol. "Thoro is no dog as^ 
hravo or as smart as my Chulo. No. no dog.** "Woll 
\*iojo. 1 think that you should put up or shut up.** 
"What do you moan?** Indio looked at him. his oyos 
still hall-elosod. *1 think that you and mo. wo should 
sort 1)1 introduce* thorn. Thon wo ci\u svv who s host 
and who*,s not.'* Halaol slammod tho palm ol his 
hand down on tho table and said. "So be it.** 

Halaol and Indio stood up and began to walk toward 
the door. There were a dozen or tH) eustomers silting 
in the bar and Indio turned and winked. "Hey. 
oompadres. come along il you want to. Tm g.oing to 
introduce the Vieja-^s dog to Negrito. * The others 
finished oft then' drinks and followed rtidael and 
Indio outside. Tht:^y all elimbed into ears and pick-up 
trucks and drove out of town. Just past the canal. 
Indio turned right and up a dirt road. The road ran up 
to a ramshackle old barn. They all parked their cars 
and trucks on a hard packed dirt area, which 
appeared to liave been used quite freciuently as a 
parking lot. Chulo was sitting on. Fiataers lap. His 
ears were up and his head was bobbing from side to 
side, trying to take in all of the excitement. 



Kv(M yone b(*gan fo mov(» toward tlu* l)nru. Once 
insid(\ Halael knew that he had Ixhmi trick(ul Then* 
was a siink(Mi circular pit w itha loosiMiirt flooi in thi» 
nuddh* ol tlu* barn The walls ol the pit were three 
and a half feet high and the diameter of the pit was 
i)etween twelve and fifteen feet The dirt aiound thi* 
(uige of the pit had been packed by many feet 

Halaid nvili/xHl that h(* must get ChuW) away fronv 
this place. lie gral)b(ul him and starttul to leav(\ but^ 
two of the gi ap(* harv(\st(M\s blockinl his way . "No! '* 
criiMi Halaid. "I will not let you hurt my Clndo! " 
"Iley \'icjo.*' said Indio. "I tliought you told m(* that 
this was a strong t)rav(* aiumal" \ou braggiHl to mi* 
about howgi iMt he is I didn't \'ou w cic \hc oiu* who 
said that hi* was so fierce that he made Indio quake 
at the sight of him. and you know, any animal who 
frightens Indio must be a fierce animal.Mudecd " 

Indio took Chulo from Hafael and went to thepit . A 
man came in from the outsidf with anollier dog 
padding along on a leash behind him. lie was a fierce 
looking brute with a shiny black coat and savage 
yidlow (\ves. which seiMued to burn as they roamed 
fix)m side to side. As he drew nearer. Halael could 
sc(^ that his (»oat was brokiMi in innumei ablc places 
by .)<igged angry scars. Hafa(d*s heart wa,s in his 
thi-oat. Why had he boasted Why had he been so 
foolish a,s to trust indio? He prayed lor a miracle that 
would take him away from tins plair. 

indio jumped into the pit.i.ifting Chulodown with 
him The other man also jumped into tlu* pit. 
followed by Negrito. The moment that Negrito saw 
(*hulo, he l)(*gan to growl and, snai l and it wa,s all the 
man could do to hold him back. "Hey. Helon. you 
ready?** Indio w^is holding Chulo by tlie forelegs. 
" Tm ready.'* said Pidon. 'Tlow*,s your bag of fleas?** 
"ll(**s riMdy.** Tlu* two men held the dogs so that 
tlu\v faced each othei-. They moved closer until the 
dogs* nur/zles were only a foot apart. A man who was. 
standing at thcedgeof thepit, held hisarm in the air. 
Indio and PiMon watched him Kverything was silent 
except lor the snarling of the dogs. The man dropped 
his arm and they let the dogs go. 

The spectators bf^gan to yell and to shove each 
other as Negrito lunged at Chulo. Hafael shut his 
eyes tightly as he heard Chulo y^dp in pain. He slowly 
opened his eyes and he saw that both dogs were 
lo(*ked in combat. Thoy rolled over and over on the 
pit floor. Chulo was bleeding from a ^a,sh on his 
chest, but Hafael also saw that Negrito's nose was 
slit open in a long diagonal gash and one of his ears 
was hanging loosely from his head Hafael's heart 
jumped. 'Perhaps Chulo has a chance.*' bethought. 
He began to prayM'or Chulo to be victorious and for 
his injdries to be minimal. He promised that he 
would never again be so foolish as to boast or to be 
tricked by someone like Indio. 

The two animals tore at each other, snarling and 
rolling in the dirt. A cloud of dust arose from the pit 
floor and in the lantern light, it beg;ui to nuishtoom 
out to fill each nook and cranny of the barn. The pit 



iloor was brKiiiinii^ to sliow n iin.soii slams 'VUc 
hiark do^ was rxpnuMUHMl at this aiui Cliiilo was 
brKHuniin lo lirr Nr^jnto Im.ilK saw liis rliaiu^ and 
he WiMil lor (*huU)'s lhro,a Clnilo. uillioni* last hni st 
ol slivnulli. nianaK^Ml lo a\oid llu* allack. hiil 
rrllirlrss. rsirnnlo liad hriMi ahl(» lo on lop and 
to lock onto Clinlo's lorolc^ ( hnlo's' (»y(\s can^hl 
Halarl.s Tliry wvw \\\\vii with [)ani, ItMr and 
i-onluMon rin\\ st^tMuod lo iK\n \\ onl lo lialai*! and to 
say. "Hrlp nir' Savr nio' TIion ri^ luirlni^ \\\v^ " 

Ivalarl could take n^) uxoyv \\c junipiMl ndo llu^ pit 
and kicked Nc.ni ilo ni the side as hai'd as lu^ could 
The doii Id out a >(dp and rolled across llu* pit 
Halael scoopt>d dinlo up and jn one superhuman 
tMlort. leaped to the (hI^coI llu* pit and lu\uhMl out the 
door just as Nt^^nto was recoviM ni^ Ironi llu» shock • 
'VUv spectators \\c\ v so surprised, that Uahud was 
ahl(* to ^jet out ol llu» l>arii biMort* anyoiu^ llioui^hl lo 
run altiM linu "l won't let tluMii hurl you aii> iiioi iv" 
s<iid Halael. * l^'ori^n e iiie. I lijo " 1 le ran as hard as 
\\v could, hecaust* he could Iumi the oIIums coiiiini^ 
out oi I he barn *ilter liiin No.' said HalaiM, \ won't 
let lluMii burl you >in\ more " 

There was no iiu>oii and his t\V(\s wiMi* IiIUhI with 
tears.s6h(M (uildbarel> se(\ but still, lu* j\ui and i cUi 
He could lie>ii the voictvs t4ainin.^ on liiiii He could 
st*e tli(» liiL^hw aN up aluMdol liini and he con Id see I hi* 
cais moving in Iroiit ol lum. ••Mayl)e. ' he lliou^hl. 
■ II I can reach tlu* liiL^liwa\ . 1 CcUi escape tluMU ' 
Just then. Ins loot W(miI oil llu* road and he lunibled 
into a ditch w hich ran aloii^sidiM)! it Heh)re luMould 
stunibU* b;K*k to his \vc\. what seiMiied lik(* count less 
hands \kh\ hold ol liiiii They liall-dra^l^tHb ball 
carried luin back lo llu* barn. "No. no." lu* criiur - 
•'IMease (lou t kill my Cbulo." Lai K^* tears ran down 
his wrinkled cheeks ' Somebody help un\ IMease 
(lou t kill hull " Hafaid wassobl)in^ like a small chiltl 
as they i eeiil(M ed the bai n. Two men held him. but it 
was iiniiecessaiy KalaiM knew now that he was 
powerless to chant^e anything. Mis old shoulders 
shook Irom his sobs and tears and mucous ran down 
his wealherlHMteii lace Cludo strugj^led bvbly lo 
escape his captors, but in tin* v\ui hv loniid liimseli 
back in tht^ pit. lacing Negrito 

It wasn't loiiK l)(d*4)re it was ovvw l\*loii jump(»(l 
into the pit ami picktnl up his doj^. Ni^^i'ito was weak 
and neai- collapse from loss ol l)loo(i aiul iatij^ue. 
Pelon cai ried him out ol llu* barn as if In* were a 
triim^phant wai rior. bidio was slapping him on the 
hack. Nej»rilo appeared only to be relieved that it 
was a^jain finished. The speciatoi's were bi^ginninj? 
to file out of the bai'ii. 

Rafael slowly c*limbe(l down into the pit and stood 
fcir a long monuMit over Chulo. He ilo longer looked 
like bis l)eautihil Chulo. He was lying on his side, 
with his eyes half-open. His tongue washalfdianging 
out of his month aiul was tonolring tlu* dirt floor. His 
coat was ripptni and gashed and caked with dirt 
mixed with his life blood which was leaking out and 
"O" g absorlvd by the earth beneath him. Rafael 
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picktHl him up liMidiM ly. Chulo's luMd liung limply 
ov(M- Rafaid s arm He^'ugghMt to climb out of llu* 
pit One ol the grapij||Wck<Ms iimcIumI down and 
litdptMl Iniii out . "Listen. Vu\|o. I'll dri\'(^ you back to 
low II " Hafaid lookinl at him with rinl rimmed (\v(*s 
No." Ill* said. "I don't wvvii your lu^lp now ' Tlu: 
man shruggiHl. Iui iumI and without another word. 
walkiMl out of Ilie1)aiii 

UalaiM walkecl slowly oiilsidi* cradling Chulo in his 
arms. He .sihmiumI smalhM' lo Kafaid. somehow. "Oh, 
Chulo Ml liijo. what have 1 doiu^ loyou ' HalaiM was 
again sobbing and he had difficulty swallownig. \lv 
walked down llu^ diri road as llu> riMiiaimng caj s aiul 
trucks pass(Ml lum by, turned onto lli(> highway and 
disappiMi iMl. U\ivnig only a cloud of dust hanging 
above llu^ road. It duliTt matter to llu>m why l^ahud 
was carrying Cliulo away from th(> baiai, or wlu>r(> he 
wa^^ going w lib hiiii Tlu>y usually buriecl the losiM' m 
the lot besid(> llu> barn and IIumi h)rgo| about him So, 
It didn't iiialliM' lo lIuMU, what the old man ilid What 
llu^y couUl iu>V(>r know was that Ualat^l was riMlly 
carrying his small (piiel agoni/iiig loiiehiu\ss,- <nid 
wluMc he was going was lionu> lo bury Chulo 




THE KILLING OF JOHN 
KENNEDY. A CITADEL, 
WATTS, & ED BULLINS 

by Isabella Ziegler 

"1 love you. " Anatole Franco wrote, 'not for what 
you are but for what 1 am when 1 am with you. " 

That seemed to me to be the key to what most of 
us™ at least most of us Demoorats— felt about John 
Fit/.Kerald Kennedy, It was not what he was— he 
surely had strong weaknesses— but what he made us 
feel about ourselves and' our country while he was 
President. He lifted our sights, raised our expiH- 
tations. We were better than we had been - and 
would be— under other Presidents. We as Americans 
ai e -pathetically- willing, even eager, to be better 
tha.n we are. but we seldom achieve it— motivated as 
we have been, almost from our first year in this 
country, by land hunger, then money hunger. 
Crabby is the vulgar word for it. 

That day in Dallas I experienced in the bungalow 
headquarters of Citadel, our literary magazine at 
Los Angeles City College. Ed Bullins, founder of the 
magazine, and Pat, his wife and a poet, were with me 
when the news came from the adjoining Journalism 
bungalow. We listened while the announcer talked 
about the shooting, about the b\ood on Mrs. 
Kennedy's dress. 

^ They will even kill off our honkie friends/' Ed 
said. And he wept. Not for the President, not for what 
he believed the President might have done for his 
people—he had little confidence in white intentions, 
but for the general hopel^Sfl^s about his race. 

Two years before the Watts riots. Ed wrote a story 
about some imagined Watts riots which we publish- 
ed In The Citadel. He had not exactly anticipated the 
incident that set Watts in flames and in blood, but Ed 
was a listener, and he was aware of the urban black 
mood everywhere. 

Ed had the round smooth face of a dark cherub, 
and when he smiled— which happened about once a 
year - the smile was wide and angelic. He had the 
short, chunky figure of a boy those days, and he 
moved slowly, silently around the campus by day, 
and around the city at night. He was a, night 
wanderer. He talked little. He never seemed 
compelled to listen tohimself, and he talked in single 
sentences-T-never paragraphs— the single unadorn- 
ed sentence always 9 conclusion, a summing up of 
what he had been thinking. He was primarily a 
listener, and that was the gift that turned him from a 
short story writer into the foremost playwright of the 
Sixties. He had listened to black ghetto voices and 
was able to place them believably upon the stage. 

He probed inti>^the black experience which would 
become his ultiihate subject matter by writing short 
stories which Citadel and Ante published. Some 
O of these-''In the Wine Time," ^'Clara's Old Man," 
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"(loin' a Buffalo. " and others, became plays after he 
left the West Coast for New York. The stories 
intimated what the plays told boldly - that the 
authoi- understood violence as well as he did 
gentleness und compassion. 

William Morrow later published a collection of his 
short stories. In one of these. "The Hungered One," 
he relates his feelings when he registered at City 
College. "... if this was a school and learning, then 
this is where I belonged. There were too many books 
I liadn t read Who was Aristotle and what's his 
noise? I had to learn quickly and well." 

For a few months he worked at the College Book 
Store on VermoiTt. I doubt that Ed sold many books. I 
am certain that he stood there silently, in- 
conspicuously, reading them. 

From City College he went to study at the State 
University in San Francisco, but the academics 
never got him—fortunately. He didn't ask to be 
taught how to write— he knew how to write— but he 
was aware of gaps in his knowledge of what had been 
written. In time he filled the gaps, without losing the 
energy, the poetry of his language. 

From San Francisco he went to Harlem— and 
never came back to the West Coast where his genius 
had been ignored. He built his success at the New 
Plymouth Theater in Harlem, won Guggerihfcim and 
Rockefeller grants and scholarships and eventually 
recognition.asa remarkable playwright (apart from 
the color of his skin) by black and white critics in 
New York newspapers and magazines. Fora-time he 
was associated with the Black Panthers and their 
Black Theater, but they were too limiting for him. 
Politics and sociology were not enough for a writer 
seeking to interpret the total black experience. This 
he planned to achieve in twenty plays— and then to 
move on to something else. His last ula v. The Taking 
of Miss Janie. moved the drama critic of Newsweek 
to name him the Playwright of the Year, a title I 
would never quarrel with. x 

Ed Bullins paid me a few visits in Venice the 
summer after Watts, and then I never saw him 
again. Some of my black students spread the word 
that the small, elderly English teacher and the small 
black schnauzer were utterly harmless, not to be 
harassed or hassled. We took long walks in the early 
morning and in the evening, and no one bothered us. 
No one threw garbage on our patio, as was the wont 
in Venice that summer. No one said, "Honkie, go 
home "—at least not to Saba and me. When we 
weren't walking, I was beginning to assemble my 
book Creative Writing, which I would finish the 
following summer at Manhattan Beach. In the fall I 
returned to Complete my nine-year stint at City 
College. 

It is difficult to think correctly about the Sixties. 
How much of our thinking, of our conclusions, are 
from hindsight? How valuable were the stormy 
Sixties? 

There were other happenings besides black 
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revolution and assassinations of itumi who should 
have been allowed a lonKer life~the Kennedys and 
Martin Luther King. There was My Lai, split heads 
at the l)enu)rratie eonvention in Chicago There 
were men walknig on the moon, women were" 
beginning to wonder why they got fifty eents for a job 
that paid men a dollar. The same job. And finally 
there were the Fieatles who changed the face and the 

sound of our folk eulturtv Lyndon Johnson and » 
Hubert Ihunphrey were louted and Ric hard Nixon 
got in. Can anyone remember when we were well 
governed? Is it a sign of a healthy democracy that 
we have beconie ungovernable' It started in the 

Thirties when we jeered at the Volstead Act. Thiow * 
the rascals out, we said, and kept saying it and kept 
throwing the rascals out whether they were 
rascals or not. 




AFTER MUCH AGONIZING 

by Herb S{c\n 

II IS holh coiiUMiitMihil aiui {\u\\c .\\)\)Vo\)V\Mv tluit 
this yt\n s Motion PicUirt* AcddtMuy ^Awaids 
I'iMluitMl liliMs i*t*tltM'(iiiK tlu» iH^^alivt* ItuMm^s ol 
i\rM\ \\^\v\'\K\\\\s alM)Ut \Uv VitM Nam War Kor 
\\\vsv wvw \\\v sanu* altitU(lt\s which ptM iiuMttMl ovw 
naliDii's (\uiipiist»s diirmK s ^rtMtt\s| tuj inoil. 

II) IWtt 70. whtMi 1 was acinic Dt^an.ot StudtMits. 

Vcw ColU'f^t* ailniinistralors havt* had tht* ^ood 
U)rtuiu* to rV( tM\t* siippt)rt Iroin so many divtMst* 
Ki ^^^^P-"^ *»iid mdi\ uluals as 1 (luriiiK thoso lii^miUuous 
tmu\s. Mohbu* WinttM's. laiully stMiatt* prt\si(ttMil . 
Hoi) Kort. SDS sponsor. IVttM' Hall anil (\ilvin 
NtMsoii. l)oth USr and studtMit l)ody UMdors. Prtvsi 
dtMit (iltMin (loodtM". loUow Drans Hob anil Hopt* 
Holfoml). Lou HilltM\\\ anil Hoh HatM)n. and laiMilty 
iiuMnhtM* Sam l\istMishMn. Milt l)a\ is. Hal iitoiu*, Al 
and Dora At)ramson. (Mauito Wart\ Tom KraiiuM'. 
(ailvisor lo tht* school lu^wVspapor who insnriMl 
exirlliMU (M)vtM\i^r of all t^vtMits), and a myriad 
othtM's whose nanu\s t\scapt* mo alttM' a ttMi yoar 
ahstMUt*. as well as nuMnl)tM's of my own staM. 
iiu'liidinK Don \Vds()n. (Maivnco Norris, X'ivian 
Norhos, Va\ Uobin^s and Bortha TolltM - all vyoro 
instriinuMital in krt*pin'^ LACC' rolativoly unscatlunf 

TtMisions btn anu^ t\sponally st*\ortv with Iho 
annoiiiu'tMMtMits that tlu^ T S. had bonibinf ( am 
boifia. aiul pr()tt\shn^ studtMits ha(f l)tHMi killed at 
KtMil State rni\tM\sity by National (Iiiarifsinen. 
There were also rumors that Black Junior Ili^h' 
School students had betMi killed in school l)y the 
L ATM) A student strike was declared aiuf 
barricades set up to block tin* entrances to .the 
schot)l. 

Tlu* t\mipus had many organizations ready to do 
baltle tor their points of view, the SDS (Sttidents 
for a Deniocratic Society), the K^V: the lilack 
Danthers. and the v\^h\ wiwg represented by VIVA? 
which was 'sponsored" by one Board member who 
later became a stale lej^islator. (>iu' Hoard of 
Trustees was composed of seven memluM s. three of 
whom subsequently successfully rair for higher 
elective office. The Boa ids balame. or rather 
imbalance, was decidedly right wing, with fotu' 
members to the far right, one tH)nservative. and two 
liberals- Jerry Brown, now riovernor, and Dr. 
Kenneth Washington, now President of San Fran- 
cisco ('ity College. 

The president and I had a tacit agreement 
whereby he would try to keep the right wing Board 
members off my back and I wotild try to keep the 
students off his. The sttident groups were a 
microcosm of our society. VIVA-right wing with 
direct input to the Board; SDS and XVeathermen. 
with speakers like Mark Hiidd. Herbert Aptheker 
and Tom Hayden along with local luminaries; the 
O BSU, complete with African names and left-leaning 
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leaders: and the l\udhers with their own agenda. 
The latter were even willing To have Mayor Yorty 
reeliM'led so Blacks would need a revolution lo reap 
meaninghd (u\ their eyes) improvements, thus 
penali/.ing Tom Bradley who might have won the 
first time with their a(iive support. 

Life was he( tic. and I loved (almost) every minute 
of It. ( Vrtainly my (ombat infantry experieiu'e in 
WWII had been great training forme Theonly thing 
1 could not afford to be was intimidated: and I like to 
think that 1 never was. Although 1 amsiire that some 
fa(HilV,v and Board members may not always have 
setMi it that way. 

Significant innovations which otMHirre(i during 
those times iiududt^d the Deei; Counseling program 
under (Maude Ware, the extrllent (\)mnumity 
Servi(H\s Programs under Bob Wilkinson, and the 
en(M)unter sessions at IKT,A involving ad 
ministrators. teat^hers. staff, and student ex- 
trtMiiists Werner Krhart of KST would have l)een 
proud of the way we worked off our strong hostilities 
in those sessions name (\dling and all 1 know that 
many of our staff were at first shocked, and then 
desensiti/.ed to name-calling and the like by 
students: but everyone v^)mpletcd the assigned 
sessions and greater rapport resulted. 

Probably my most memorable escapiv<le occurred 
during the student strike. At the height of the crisis. I 
\\;as coi>f routed with a terrible dilemma. 1 had 
agreed, after one of several confrontations at the 
flagpole with the leadership of the BSD. SDS and 
other student groups, to keep the police off campus 
while compromises were worked out regarding 
student demands. However, unbeknownst to me. the 
Board had ordered the police on campujs just iJS 1 was 
checking with the students about removing their 
blockade at the Vermont Avenue (iate. Tables were 
being returned to the cafeteria, and other boards 
were being disman^jed in full view of TV 
cameramen and a large crowd of motoristS and 
pedestrians which had gatheredl 

Suddenly I spied a platoon of about fifteen to 
twenty policemen in full battle dress: boots, 
helmets, batons, mace, and pistols marching down 
Vermont Avenue- under the leadership of another 
officer who also had a walkie talkie. They were 
approaching the Vermont Gate from the north, 
ready to do battle, mace and all. no more than a 
hundred yards from the entrance. The students also 
saw them and started yelling, which was sine to 
provoke the pt)liee further. I ran as fast as I could to 
the head of their approaching; eoluniif and ordered 
them to stop. The leader with the walkie talkie 
started telling someone at the other end of the 
receiver that some little nut was interfering with 
them, and should they take him (me) into custody. 

Mustering every bit of courage I could. I grabbed 
the transceiver and yelling into it. ^ T am the 
acting president of LACC. and if you don't turn these 
troopers around I am going to hold Chief Redden 



ptM sonally rosponsibh* for any injui ios or propoi ty 
danuiKo whic h rosults. -The students havo agrood to 
moot with nu* and rosolvo whatovtM^ prohliMiis thoy 
have poacr fully Now got thoso guys out of hiM o. and 
fast! ' Woll. thank (iod it worked' The pohee did an 
about fac e and slowly withdrew When I returned to 
Uie Kide. 1 was given a resounding weleonuv and 
true to their word, the students uvt with the staff and 
the strike was essentially over. 

I was reprimanded by one of the Board members 
for this aetioii. lie told lue I would never be promoted 
bveause I had denied them (the Hoard) the oppor 
tunity for substantial publicity whieh would have 
ensued as a result of some head iousting by the police, 
(and probably a burnt out campus) . Had it not been 
for the political climate in L A at the tinu^ (both 
Jerry and Kenny advised me to leave). 1 probably 
would never hav(^ left as 1 was one of five 

finalists for the position of President. 

During a joint (MIS TV interview with the 
President of San Krancisco State, which had been 
closed at his direction. 1 was paid the ultimate 
compliment Dr. S I Hayakawa (now California 
Senator) said. 'Herb munt know his campus better 
than I know mine He was able to keep his open while 
I was forced to close mine ' 

As a result of my success in helping to keep LAC 
open during times when San Francisco State was 
closed and when other campuses W(M'e having bloody 
' disorders. I was recommended for the presidency of 
Laney C ollege in Oakland, a position which I 
accepted and held f(n' almost four years. 

I have subsequently returned to the teaching 
ranks fully convinced that studcnt.^and teachers are 
at least as professional and predictable as ad 
nuniMtrators and governing boards. Last year I was 
appointed to the Oakland ("ivil Service Commission 
by Mayor Lionel Wilson upon the rcconnuendation 
of Congressman Ronald Dellums and others in the 
Hlaek. Chi(*ano. and C aucasian communities. 

Perhaps I am now more conservative, nioiv 
practical and more selfish, and certainly older. But 
hopefully those of us who tried - to bridge the 
generation and other gaps*- social, eeonomic. color, 
philosophicaL language, and others— succeeded. Not 
only did our sohcwl not elose. but lines of conuiumica- 
tion remaihed open, and all of us learned froin and 
were broadened by oui' experiences during those 
critical times in our nation's and our school s 
history. 



L.A. CITY COLLEGE- 
THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS 

By Herbert B. Alexander 

As t)io Twenty niiier p;isst\s liiultM' the ;u( h\v;jy 
whii*h adnuls to 1. A (VC from VermorU AvtMuio. 
;mil as hv pairs the loiu rete laiu\s betwotMi iioat 
bri( ks and shiiiiii^j ^lass. sparks ol iiuMiiory revive 
the pietiire ol l})2?) the proud dome in the eeiUer. 
"the vine i lad halls, towering tretvs. " the corridors 
and nussion arelu*s. tlu* sunlit i oui ts. Now. it stUMUs. 
all that was 191!;) is vamshed lorever. 

L A. <^ily (\)lleKt\ iis ol 1979. is the resi^lt ol livt* 
diH-ades ol exehan^je between students, instnu tors, 
administration It be^an with a scant thousaiul 
students. ;ind a lai ulty ol sixty or so Hut. lik(» the 
philosophy ol Immanuel Kant. (Mty College eaii 
never exeec^l the limits ol time and space. City 
t ollene is the pro(luet of tht* history of mi(l (vntury 
Amerira pressing upon n twenty five acre eampus 
loeated in tlu* inner (Mty of Los Angeles MtMropolitan 
Area. 

At thetinu* when the last of the Twenty niners hacl 
itMirtMl by the yviw 1970. the community, the nation, 
the world was beiiiK swept by tin* ellec ts of the Viet 
Nam War. the roj^)ulation Explosion, the Knei>!y 
Crisis. Women's Liberation, tlu* stn^ond emaneipa 
tion of Black Ameri( ans, the mass exodus of the 
MiddU* (Mass to Suburbia, tin* problems of the Inner 
City, the litMtniks. the Hippies. 

It was tall. 1929. IJ.( .L A. had (H)mpleted the 
evac uation of the site on 8r>r) North Vermont. In 1913. 
the Los Angeles Normal School lor teai^her training 
had moved from downtown to North Vermont. Later 
it became the Southern Braneh ll.C., and now, in 
1929. they ealUnl it VCLA. UCLA had abandoned the 
Vermont eampus and its students were enrolling 
way out west in a place called Westwood. v 

The Los Angeles Hoard ol Kdueation couia not 
^n(^ure the thought of an entire empty (ampus 
wasting away. SonuH)ne suggesUnl a new kind of a 
thing that was going around (^allc^d a junior (H)llege. 
The Board appointed the popular veteran principal 
of Hollywood High School to head the project into the 
unknown. 

When l)r William H. Snyder called the first 
meeting of the staff of the L.A. Junior College in 
September 1929» he announced the program for a 
new kind of education. L A. Juniop College was to bo 
a two-year post-high school venture for the benefit of 
high school graduates who weiw ineligible for 
admission to the state university. L.A.J,.C. was. to 
educate the youth in training for vocations below the 
riHiuirements of the professions, but above the level 
of the industrial assembly line. Dr. Snyder wanted^ 
"to help young men and young women to make good 
in life. " 



In Los Angeles as well as the United Statc\s as a 
whole, as of autumn. 1929. colk^ge education was an 
upper (*lass privilege. The majority of youth who 
completed high school wertMMther too poor in grades 
or too low in funds to (pialify for UCLA. USC. 
Stanford. Berkeley. Hack in 1919 1929. there were 
predominantly two kinds of high school -students. 
There were those who had good grades, but no dates; 
there were others who had good dales. but*poor 
grades Vhv buoyant youth who had so much fun and 
glamor out of liigh school s()( iai life realized onl^)^ too 
late, on evt* cominei.iceiiient . tlu^ mistake of ne 
gU^cting his studies Oh. but lor a second i-hanct^^ 

L A. Junior Collt^ge offered a pardon for the 
dtM>i ivtMl athletic* social)le student iuul an opportuni 
ty for the youth of theVt><>i' After two years of t^ffort 
many of \\\vsv youths had niadt^ up deficiencies in 
sul)jtHMs or gradt\s and wtM'tMMigil)le lor admission to 
UCLA. This was called by some 'entering the 
university by the back door." At any rate, in the 
middle sixtit\s. PresjdtMit John Lombardi of LACC 
annouiu ed to tlu^ fa(Hilty that ti anslertH^j; froni L A. 
City CoJU^ge were maintaining as favorabit* a 
scholarship record as those eligibles who had 
entered UCLA dire( tly out of high school. 

Di'. Snyder, however, was not satisfied with the 
idtM of tlu^ Los AngtMes Junior College sc^rving as t\ 
hallway house to the university for C grade high 
s(*hool graduates. Rather, his essential aim was to 
build a two year terminal college. The graduate of 
L.A. Junior College would be awarded an A, A. 
Degree (Associate In Arts) and thenceforth be 
launcluHi into productive adult life. Hence, were 
(MViited coursc\s for dental assistants, preparation 
for nursing, photo^jraphy . surveying, playground 
dire(M(>r. journalism, secretarijfil, business training, 
poli(v trainings thcvit^M'. music. 

ConscHjuently. the curriculum was dividcul into 
two departments; the semi-prolessionar(two ycnu' 
terminal) and the certificate, (transfer to universi- 
ty.) Despite Dr. Snyder's accent on the semi- 
professional courses, the teaching staff,^ 
neverthek\ss. competed with one another for the 
opportunity to teach the '*b; ighC' students in the 
certificate courses. 

Little aware in those times were the faculty of 
L.A.J.C. of their historic role in American higher 
education. The teaching staff and administration 
alike were pioneers in bringing education in advance 
of the high school to the youth of the central city . L.A. 
City College was offering science, philosophy, 
music, fine arts, world literature, economics, 
sociology, history, foreign language, theater, toboth 
youth and adults of the urban working class. The 
first two yc\iis of college education had at least 
become accessible to members of the wage-earnirtg 
class of immigrant origin; Italians, Greeks. 
Armenians, Jews, Poles, Hungarians, Yugoslavs. 
There wtrea few Black students at a time when hard 
times in the cotton fields of the South drove Blacks 
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mlo lh(* cWws of \\\v North aiul \ WcmI 

(\M ljml\. wwA^c ol A mid city (M)IU»^;(* whosi* 
sl!!(l(M!l hody u.is iiKulo U|) coiisisloiUly of \\\r sons 
aiuJ (lauKlUtMs ol tho wa^v (Mining rlass ol lai'Ki*l> 
rct tMil Imii opr.io immiKi .Hi! (Icscciil piuvsoiUcd .1 vow 
l!\isl in \\)\>\) lo |)r(\sli^(^ UMi\(M\sil\ ol olilo 
ol Now hiii^Liiul .md llir \\as\ Coi\s\ \U)\\ ridioiilous 
oil l^ raUM iiily Mow . \\\c idoa ol uradiialiUK Iroin a 
poor man's oollo^i* al Ihr nul ol a slriuM carlmo 
callod \ormonr WIumo was llio Kl^^nioi ol i*'air 
llarWird. \ air ' WluMi* was Iho Klory lor \\\c \)\^ 
iiAXUc at lUMkid(\\ bolwoni llio Slaiilord Cardinals 
aild Iho Caliloriua Moars ' ' 

VUr \\yi\) lhal opiMUMl llio doors ol L A ( ily 

(\)ll(*Kt* i losod llio doors ol llioiisands ol Lu lon(\s 
and sliops m llic l iulod Slalos. wIumi llio sluok 
markiM (•olla|)s(*d on Wall Si ro(M 'Tlius. Ilio now horn 
two \{\\v oolli\tio was a clnld ol llio Croal l)(*|)ri\s 
sion riuM'o was dislivss llironKlu)nl llio land as 
hiismoss w (Mil bankrn|)l and millions ol nuMi walki^l 
llio sIriMMs looking lor uork TIum i* wassocial niirosi 
in llio land Tin* (M-onomic d(*|)rossion rorkod llu* 
loniidalions ol oIIum iiidnsi riali/.(Ml iialioiis ol llu^ 
Kinix* UiiNint^ss lariui <iii aii^ry iiulilani laboiui^ 
(Mass riiiM i* was loar ol olnlioii (WM'iiiaiiy. llaly. 
Spam aholisliod ol) lra('(\s ol diMiiocratic ^o\ orn 
iiiont-and s(M up l-asoisl (li('lalorslii|)s. 

ProsidiMiI l''raiiklm Didaiio Uoosovoll wasoloolod 
in \\yA'2 and a |)lallorm ol riMoriiis lo hall tlio lidool 
tlu* |)iM)ri\ssion liimuMliahdy llu* uvw pr(\sidoiil ap 
poinlod a ln)d\ ol oxjuMts m i^oonoinios. sociology, 
law. lo adviso him His so callod •|5rain Trnsl" 
roali/.od thai \:\ million niUMii|)loyiMl. onl ol a work 
lorro ol 43 million, was a tliriMl lo \hv wlioU^ (n)no(*pl 
ol i\'cc ontiM pi isi* (M|)ilalisni. TluMr program was 
imIUmI till* N(*w l)i\d It was hasi^l upon a system ol 
ro^nlatioii ol hnsiiuvss and industry in tlu* iiitiMVst ol 
tlu* workers and the c^oiisniniMs. It U^^ali/t^d tlu* ri^ht 
ol oolliu tn e harKainniK ol organi/iMl labor and tlu* 
(Miiplo\(M- It i^raiittnl ri^liel jo the liimj^ry. |)r()vided 
old AV^v ami niuMii|)loymoiit insiiraiu'iv It siM np 
pnblir works to |)ro\ idi* jobs lor tlu* niUMn|)loy(Hl. 

L A \ eonid not aVoid tensions from the 

off Ocunpiis world/rhe administration varied from a- 
politu al to eons(M;\ ativiv Tho faiolty was (li\'i(l(Ml 
into bbeial and eons(M*vativ(\ 'IMiort^ was a small 
^ minority of students who were politieally active, but 
foi* the most part tlu^y w(M (Mn(lifl(M ent to |)oliti(\s^and 
(M)neiMiuMl in tluMr studies, elubs. dates, s|)orts. 
daiiei\s 

During this-|)eriod mendnVs of the l^ A 
CoUe^^i* were amoii^i the ()rf»nni/(M s of the first 
roarhiM \s I'nion in los Angeles. When the vSoeialist 
I'pton SiiuMair won the Demoeratu* nomination for 
(io\ernor of California in HU4. it seemed at times 
tliat the majority of the faculty mi^ht vote for him. 

Hy h):{4. an articulate minority of the (\)llet;e 
faculty beeame alarmed at the sudden advent of 
Adolf Hitler and his Nazi l^uty into full power in 
(lermany. Tempers were short and feeling high 
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witliin the faiMilty as llitUM* proclaimed anti 
Semitisni as part of tlu^ officiaHen^Ml ol the Third 
H(Mch Tlu* socially conscious uumhImm's of tlu* 
laculty could no loiigiM KMiiairi inactive* in local or 
national politii s as llitlei rounded up Comnuiuusls. 
Socialists. Liberals. |)aialists. intellectuals. Jews 
into coiiiHMitrat ion cani|)s; as llitliM' and Miissj)li!u 
riMiilor(^*(Ml (JiMuM al FraiuH) to overthrow tlu»Spani,sh 
Hi^publiiv as Ihtlei siM/.ed X'uMina and tlir<.\iteiUMl 
C/.cclio Slowikia. 

Till* throbbing thirtu\s ended al)ruptly when tlu* 
early morning rail io, on l)ec(Miib(M-7, IJMI . broadcast 
the destruction of the C S Naval Hasi^ at Pi^arl 
Harbor by an* attack from Ja|)an. Soon thi* 
American' army absorbed the bulk of the maU^ 
students as well as the \'i)Uiig(M' laculty As enroll 
iiuMit declined, tlu* laculty teaching staff was 
reduced l)y Ui\ o^ls 

A year ol d(d(\n and retriMt iiiarked AiiUMaca's 
tirst year 111 World War II. \\\ \\)A:\^ the tide had 
turned with the ci;iisfnng iU^UmI ol tluM UM iiian army 
by the l^ussiaiis at Stalingrad on the Volga. In diiiu* 
HM4. (iiMieral Dwiglit l^is(*iihow(M' conmiaiided the 
landing of tlu* American (WpiMiitioiiary forces on the 
Normandy Hi\uMi. H(*rliii fell on May 2. liMf). The' 
brst employmeiH of the weapon of ultra d(\striict ion, 
the atomic bomb. (U^ri)y(*d Hirosbima. The war 
was i)\'(MV 

Tlu* |)i)st wai' loiniiienced with tlu* appoint- 
iiUMit of a distinjfuisluMl ai adiMiiiciai/. Dr. Kinar W. 
«buM)bs(Mi^ PiwsidiMit of tlu* Ciii\'(Msity of 
LouisvilU*. K(Milucky. Now thousands of \'(M(M ansof 
W\)rld War II knockiMl at tlu* door ol colU^ges and 
universities to take aih antage of tlu* (LI. biMiefits. 
ivvv tuition and scholarships. Dr. JacobsiMi for(\saw 
tlu^ |)ri)motioii of 1.. A.J.C. into a lour-y(\ir Muiucipal 
collegia of th(^ Los Angeles Metropalitiin Area, He 
was. no doubt, iiillueheiHl by the fame and 
scholarship of C.(\N.Y. -New York CMty College. 

lloweviM'. bidore I)r JacobstMi i^ design eiuild get 
off tlu* planning board, the state legislature at 
SacManuMito had annoniii^ed its own plans. There 
was to b(^ ;^L()s Angeles State College and. birther- 
more, said four-year L.A. State College was to be 
located at HHf) N. Vermont in joint tenan(\v with L.A. 
Jnijior College. 

Lnlortunately , ^^never the twain (bd meet." U was 
as two step brothers, one the elder, the other tho 
younger or perhaps better expressed, as two wives 
of a |)olygami)iis marriage, wath L.A. State in the 
role of favorite wile. There w^a.s a single president for 
lioth the up|)er and lowei' dix isions. but contact and 
relat ions betwecMi the two were awkward , There was 
limitation of eomnuinic*ation between the personnel 
of vState and »hinior Colleges and a minimum ol 
socaali/.ation. Kac^h eollege liad its own faculty 
meetings. deans', departnient heatis. Ultimately. Dr. 
Ja(ol)sen resigned from the presidency of L.A. 
Junior College, 

His sue(H\ssop. Howard McDonald, began at the 
earliest opportunity to explore the possibilities of. 
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ivIocMim^ Staio Collo^r on iis own mdt^iHMuitMil 
(*iuupu.s "riu* House (liNidfd aKamsl il^itMl" could 
not cndun* uito iiuoIIum- dtMMdt* By WVM si. Mr 
collr.L^o u.is hcinji; ic lo( on ils privsciil silc 

ovtM looknjK llH' S:ui HoriKircJuio b ivow.iy 

Allor MKVl i'Aiwc the lialryon days ol Jolui Lomhar 
di 1)1 Lomhai-di cauw u\) Iroin \Uc sidd^valks ol 
Twenty inntli StnnM ui M.inlialian lie was a 
MiMduato ot ('it\ CollrKC New ^'o^k He had lauKht 
l)oth matlioinaties and social sntMie(\s and at llu» 
tunc ol Ins apponitnioni was dean ol ilu* lowci' 
division, tlio LA Junior CoIU'.l:!* UiuUm' lus ad 
ministration 1. A J C IxM aiuc L A Cuy ( olle^(» and 
a mcMuluM-ol the MtMiopoliian Coniiuunily ColU^^rs 
The olo\(Mi years ol ihe Loiuhardi adminislralioii 
were eountxMi as Ihe most liarinonions and eonsli ue 
ti\ (* Vi*ars ol tlu» eolleiie 

With the ad\ (MU ol Ihe si\l!t\s L A (',(' l)eeaiuo 
snddeidy aware ol the demotiraphic ehan^cs in Ihe 
cential inetropohlai] ai'(M \VIum(ms in \\r>\) [hwv 
were scarcely more ihan Idly Black sIikUmUs. now 
•>y llu* iniddhvsixiKvs lh(»[xi ()poi ii()n apf)i ()ximattMl 30 
|UM-c(MU Add the S()ajnsh Ahum icans. |lu» ()i i(Mitals. 
and the inmoiiluvs wck* Ix^coiuin^V indetMl. ilu* 
luajontuvs As ol the (Mrl> period ol 1, A (\(\'s 
histor>. p)2^> PM^). racial luinoniies had brm 
♦nored in chih liU^ and slud(Mil hody olliee 

The lii st alhMupi locomhal this iiUMiualily was the 
loundni^ol Ihe Jaiii(\s Weldon Johnson (Muh in 
'Vhr iiKMnlxM ship and o11ic(m s were Black' Under the 
anspiccvs ol tlu* Johnson^ Cluh. the po(M LaiiKslon 
Mii|ili(\s and the Bollywood actor. (Mareiict* Muse, 
spoke on the campus The coll(*j^(* heard ils lirsi 
l)()i^j^o drums and can^hl ils lirsL Mliiii|)s(* inio 
African cirllun* Iroin PriiuH* M()(hipe. By the late 
lillies racial restrictions weit» gradually lilted and 
the L A ('it\ (*ollt»^(» was amon^ tlu^ first campuses 
in the L.S to abolish cvvsy V(\sti«(^ of o\'ert racial 
discrimination 

Alter PiMi l llarhor the pli^ld of the Nisei, second 
i^eneration of Japanese immi^4rants. became in- 
t()leral>le. The land of their fathers and mothers was 
now at war willrtlu* land of their birth. At this 
juncture. Otis Richardson, head of the Knj^lish 
Department. orKaniml a Nisei (Mul) to befriend and 
to counsel loyal native born Aiiieriean students of 
Japanese descent. But fTjas for Otis Richardson's 
efforts, all Nis(M students were collected with the 
rest of Japanese Americans at the Santa Ana Race 
Track and looked up in arid wasteland reku^ation 
camps for the neM three years. 

L.A.(\C. sI'iartHi the crisis of the Viet Nam War 
protest which swept a hundred campuses from 
Berk(dey to Boston. The dissent and protest began in 
1964 on the Plaza of U.C. in Berkeley as a free speech 
movement, and lasted across the nation for seven 
years. The nation-wide student campaign for peace 
reached \{s climax in 1970. when President Nixon 
i| launched undeclared war against Cambodia. That 
was the year of tragedy at Ivent State. Ohio. By 1975, 



llu* last Ameri(\ui Iryops had evacuated VicM Nam 
and llu* militar\' draft had been aholisluul 

Looking hackwaid. W(* ol tlu* siirvi\ in^ slaff of 
\\)2[) must c\p(M'itMict» a sense ol history [Milsin^; 
Ihroiigh our vimhs. Now fifty yt-irs later, vviwvw 
lo|- i(Uinion of C\\v MnuM ili. the riMircd It^achers. .We 
walk lejsuitdy acioss tlu* ca!%i()iis. where* owvr wr 
W()ik(Ml und(M- contract and schcchile. VV(» had me( 
classes promptly at the clang of the clcctiic bcW 
Now W(* n)()k at teaching staff of the ytMr 1975K 
and W(» glance at \\\v sludtMils as lluw flow in and out 
of the academic halls and across the lawiKs. and W(» 
pi-onounc(» it all as good . 

With malice toward none, and with nuMUoiies 
dmnut*d by \\\v m;irch of tinuv we twenty niners and 
llu* oIluMs of llu» Kmeriti c<m conceive* that ours was 
llu* assigiuHl roU* of conlrihuting onr sptu'ialized 
lahMils in Ihe l)uilding of dtMiiocrat ic higher educa 
lion in the core* of a sprawling nuMropolis during a 
"rimt* of Tr()uhU\s." 

L A. City (\)lleg(* is of course the product of its 
administration, ils classrooms. ilssludcMil Ixxly. Kui 
returning again to InMiianuel Kant. C'Wy (\)ll(*gecan 
lu^vei- t^xctvd the limits of time and spac(\ (*ity 
(\)lUvge is the product of Ihe hi.siory of mid twtMilitMii 
ctMilury United States. 1929 1975). and of twcMily five 
aci t\s of vvi\\ estate in Ihe ctMiler of Metropolitan Los 
Angeles Thert* wore ptM'iods of hard tiin(\s. tlicre 
we.n* halcyon days in tlu* fifty years of the 
(Hiticational proctvss. hut inevitably, the iirg(* to 
humanism and progr(\ss has continued to prtn ail on 
tlu^ campus of Los Angeles V\\y (\)llegc. 
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THE FABULOUS FORTIES AT 
LACC 

By Thomas A. Nelson, MS, BE. AA 

My association with Los AiiKolos (^ity (\>llo«o was 
as a stiidiMU \\\ tho early 40's boforo World War 11 and 
a^aiii in the luul 40\s attiM a tluvo yoar stint in thr 
U S Air Koivo. While at I.ACV I had the priv ilogo of 
srrvinj; as Prosidont of tho Knginoering Honor 
Society for two tonus, oiu o in 1942 and, later, npon 
ivartivatinj; the Society after the war, 
. Koreniost. in reminiscing about life on ( anipus. 
l oine re(*ollcctions of thi* excellent faculty w^jj^had 
Mr Duncan. Chairman of the Engineering Depart 
ment. enlightened us on the combustion process of 
burning Vrl" in the **berler'\ Ralph Walters was 
our dedicated, pragmatic electrical engineering 
instru(Mor Dr, Fhealey presented learned lectures 
in physii\s\ He had participated in original ex- 
periments on Mt, Wilson to determine the speed of 
light. Dr. Urner introduced us to the intricaeies of 
differential (*al( ulus (his daughter, Mary, was in the 
same math (Mass that I attended). George 
(Jallagher. our KHS sponsor, stressed the impor- 
tance of participating in tedinical society activities 
after graduation. 

And (*ertainly . who could fail to remember a civil 
engineering instructor named Mclntyre. Me insured 
our alertness in class by a well-aimed chalk missile 
at the strident whose attention wandered or by a 
whap on the ba( k of the lu^ad with a rolled-up 
newspaper. Mac had his offi^f on the second floor of 
Mechanics Art Hall adjacent to the EHS office. 
Although smoking was not allowed on campus, 
many a time clouds of an "unknown** substance and 



origin were observed t)illowing out from under 
the (Mosed d(H)r to^lMac's offic^e. 

Of course the things of which mcnu)ries are made 
are not ex( lusive to the classroom. Readily recalled 
are- Hiding the Ia)s Angeles Railway V-line 
street( ar right .>to the Student Union Building, 
sometimes standing on the center entrance step 
outside the ( ar, because it was too (M owded to get 
inside (this type of streetcar was known as a 
"sowbelly"). Spending a quiet interlude between 
( lasses in an archway of the ivy-covered bricks of 
North Hall while enjoying the cool, green vista along 
a diagonal row of magnificent eucalyptus trees 
marked by the symbolic historical El Camino Real 
mission bell. The Little Theatre delighting us with its 
superb stage productions. Jackie Fellows. No. 11, 
outrunning all our rivals on the football field. 

Other memories pop out— A dance in the Student , 
Union where Donna Mullinger, later to become 
Donna Reed of movieland fame, reigns as campus 
(jueeii. The sprouting of beards during engineers' 
week. The Studio Staff Orchestra causing the 
Administration Building tooverflow withstudents to 
hear and stamp to the rhythm of its (ileiin Miller- 
style nuisi(\ Listening in stunned silen(*e to the radio 
in the Associated Kngineers' clubroom as President 
Roosevelt addresses Congress declaring De( ember 
7. IML a day in infamy, followed by Mr. Duncan's 
difficult task of persuading us to return to class. 
Chasing a radical sidewalk orator off the campus. 

These exixM'iences. and many more, (ontributed 
toward our academic and personal growth at City 
College, With its small classes and individual 
attention, LACC gave us a first-r^te edu(ation. 
Although 1 subsequently attended several univer- 
sities, Los Angeles City College evokes the fondest 
remembran( es of them all. 
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BREAKTHROUGH 

By Arthur Lerner 

l\tI\(.l'S r\ inhctiucns 1 iihoi ilcouim. 
(Inin Clio (oiisuluis. msanicnn.s s«ij)icmi,i(\ 
luiiic (()i»()i \{ h\ il,nc KMioisuin ;iU|U(' iiucMic 
I ui sus I clii ic)s. 

nORACl'. ODl'S. BOOK /. WXll' 

I 

Aslrcj) ,11 one ol inlmity 
.nui (iKMinm^ ol |)ci Ice liii^ hmmMi^c 
(Miioiions l)C(omc iwisicil 

siK kini^ ilu* m«n low 
ol ihc nionicni's csscnic. 
oil liiniis lo oui inu'i selves. 

// 

Ii IS iioi ,1 maiU'i ol eonstieiue 
ilone. It is .i iikiium ol KMiiemhei in|L». 
It is a inaUei ol arousing 
«ni alUMed ( onsc leiu e 
shelieipl by piogiainiiuxl seiuiiiy 
A\\h\ !al)e!e<l as laiih. 

Ift unfrrqurnt and nrrirular worshippn of the i^^ods. 
Whilst I stray, the fnolessor of a foolish philosphy. 
1 am fioxv compelled to sail backward, and retrace 
the course (I had) forsaken. 

J 
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MY WAY IS THE RIGHT WAY 

by PcUil FerKUsyn 

I he \{\{\\ ol |)i hn>'. Ilu' cixil libel lies ol jll 
|»tM>pU* (lot*^ \ui\ ( umr ikiIuimIIn lu liniiKui l)riii;^.s 
Likr injn\ ol ihc r(»| ineiuciils ol li \ in^ it »^ .M'(|nii'(Ml 
llii'oui:li h( i.L;litoiHMl (*|)ti()ii .111(1 I IK riMscd 

nvsliMiiU ll is usu.MI\ .III ( ssentKil iii.Lji'odKMU ol llio 
I'iii.L'hsh !(M( liri s |).s\i he |)o.s.sil)|\ Imm muso his 
coinpulMx rtMiliDK (•\i)u.sos Inin lo a \\inel\ 
ol Imiu JM (^\|)(M leiici^ Al .iii\ imI<\ w Immi 1 \\\i.s ciski^d 
!o sponsor J slndonl clKiphM' ol the ACl.l ,il (*il\ 
(*r)llci4o It sceniod imIuimI lo cicci^pl •* 

llir Ljrouj) bi'oii^^hl spiMkiM's lo llio r:imi)Us lh(^ 
IhnnhriM'lorol lln^ SoiiiIum n ( ^ihloniM ACM ' I'lasoii 
MoMKMv lor (^x.implo. whoso l^idu^l \\\ \\\c pnnoiidivs 
ol on 1 1 lihoi I MVS w .Ks siron.^(M' iIkhi HkU ol luosl ol us 
cMkI^IvmI lo his r(dusal lo nik^ Hit' loyally oath, an 
ai^lMn that lost hull his prol(\ssorshii> al San 
{• raiii isro Slatr ('o1I(\l;(v a i)OMli()n ri^sloriMl lo liiin 
(» \ or :.M) \ (Mi s lal(M in a I onrt oasi^ I ih^l l)\- 1 Ik^ ATI .1 ' 

rh(^ Ki'(>n|) partu ipatiHl m coiiIimimIoivs to i^xploi^^ 
th(* xai'ious aspects ol ei\ il lil)orlu\s It (IisoiissimI 
and h(Hpi^(l loruuilali^ a sliid(M>ls bill ol rif;hls. It 
w cUt'Hod loi aii\ ml I'liiKiMiUMil ol tlu^ riK'd to IrotHloiii 
ol sfuM'ch And \c\ it had a iiMiitixidy shoil lilo. as 
did most ol tlio stiid(Mil ehaplorsT.MnaMi in lln^ lonr 
\ (Ml schools ( 'it\ ( '()11(\l;c s cliapl(M' had tln^ sptM'ial 
(hlli(ult\ ol cuniinuil\ ol hMdiMslnp The colU^j;!^ 
w.is .j| most a t\vo \(Mr transitional school • l(ir 
studcnis who b(*caine iruobi^d m ci\ il libcrtuvs 
rhe\ lui^lit ^o on to part icipatiMii a lonr \ (Mr c()11(\l;(^ 
chapter hut tli(MMrl\ tit) s w as a tiiiK^ ol iner(Msiiii; 
.ulixisin. and lln^ AlM.l was not aVi acti\isit 
or.ua 111 /a I ion vit that tuiKV Its |)nrp()S(^ w as to proliM't 
the rights ol indis idiials and ^loups w ho ch()>\^ to b(^ 
a( ti\ ist Ahicli tt)o taiiK^ iii(M (^ly to stri\(^ to assur(^ 
that iiiaK Ikm's .ind sitt(Ms in W(M(^ not ill(\L;ally 
arrested or dcpn\(Ml ol their ri.i^lit to (hMiionstrattv 
H(MtiM' to inarcji or sit w itli Hkmik And wasn't b(MiiK 
laslidious in d(M(Mis(^ ol IIk^ ri.^hts ol oIIkms a bit 
wish\ wash\ ' Some points ol \ i(w\ are not to Ix^ 
l()l(M'al(Ml It was tli(^ okl story. ToUm^muu^ ol 
(h\ (M sity ol o|)mion'is Iiik^ in tlKMhstracl . but w luMiit 
c()iii(\s down to actnall> (l(H(Mi(Unf; tlu^ ri|;lits ol tlit^ 
hal(*d. oiiIn thos(^ with an uiKhMstandin^ ol th(^ 
coiis(Mpi(Miccs wIkmi an> opinion is supprt\ss(Ml can 
act lairl\ tow al'd tlu^ (hMcstiMl. An A L. Wiriii is abh^ 
to tak(^ tin* niorninj^ to dtMciid in court in tln^ naiiu^ ol 
llu^ M'\A \\\v nights ol ri (uM'ald L.K. Smith and lli(» 
(^ eiiin.u to show his ()pi)ositioii as a i)ri\ al(^ cit i/.(Mi lo 
lln^ idiMs ol )lu^ sniiu^ man l)\ Joininj^ llic i)ickt^t lint^ 
|)r()t(\st lUK Ins ai)i)(\iranctv Kut .AM W'irins artviiirtv 
It- is no (Ms\ mat1(*r to r(\slrain oik^'s ltHdinf;s lon^ 
cnon.uh. lo sec chv^^rlx that llit^ lioldtu' ol a liatt^'d 
opinion is a hdlow liuiuaii w itli rij^lils. So tlu^ sludtMils 
sul)slilul(*d. and rightly so. acli\ ist caust\s lor llu^ 
moiT l(Mmoiis cansi* ol nionitorinf; c()mi)Jianc(^ \\ itli 
llu^ Hill ol Hj.uhls. 

The disapp(Mrancc ol llit^ slndiMit chaiMta' al City 
l\)IU\i;t^ did not .lirtMtly alltM* llu^ iit^w* roU^ 1 had 
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ac(|nir(Ml As a dirtMM r(\sull ol my sponsorinK It^^' 
^roiij). 1 w as (d(H't(^d lo IIk^ board ol dir(M't()rs ol Iht^ 
SoulluMii (\dil(Mnui Alliliat(^ ol ACMI. wliiclf posi 
tioii 1 luHd lor I w Vl\ (\\ (MI S OiKM)! iIk^ lirst s(M \ ici^s I 
w a's asked lo ixm Io'Viii lor tin* Hoard w as to beconn^ a 
CO plaintill w till .lak(^ /(Ullin in asuil against tlu^ City 
Attoni(\\ lor d(Miyin^ our ri^lils to buy and s(Ml Tht 
Tropic ol ('iin(*n\ II(Mir> Mi11(m\s coni roNiM'sial 
iio\(M ('it\ Colh^^e Was a^^nn in\'ol\(^d with tho 
A('M i aii(l ci\ )1 libtM'lKvs 

In tli(^ inatt(M' ol sui)i)oitin^ laculty who lia\t^ 
(^\l)r(\sscd publicly uni)()pular oi)im()ns, (*ily (\)11(^K^' 
lias an (Muiabh^ r(M ()r(l All tlu^ i)r(\si(kMils ol the 
coll(\i/(^ und(*i' w hoiii I S(M\(mI save tw p who shall \)v 
stiilhMl down IIk^ iiKMiiory hole lor this pajxM* 
actiN'tdy lollow'tui tlu^ pn^^M^ts ()ra(Md(MHic IrciMlom. 
e\ (Ml ll d(Mn^ so caus(Ml oncol IIkmu un(M.^in(\ss The* 
iKWN si)ap(M' accounts ol my (l(\sir(^ t(') stM^ tlu^ bar lilt (ul 
on the sale ol i ropie brouKlU st^voi al le(t(M s iii\- w ay , 
all ol tlKMii aiion.Miious and (^\i)r(^ssin^ much tlie 
saiiKV sent niKMlts as tlu^ lollowiii^ e.\ami)lc. 

Mr. I.ernuson: 

Vo r(M(l what oue wms1i(\s and IIk^ |)ri\il(^g(^ ol 
accepting or r(\|ectinj*, is tlu^ rif^ht ol cv(M\v 
AiiKM'ican IMVl to allow oiu^'s nanu^ to bt\ustul to 
Dlil'lvM) a I iltliy I^ook (and (\sp(Maall>^ w Ikmioiu^ is^a 
t(Mcli(M' ol yoinij^ i)(M)i)l(^) is uiKwciisiibhv 1 su^K(\st 
you join a (Mass in elhi(^s. morals, standai'ds (eall it 
v\'liat you will), but something that impresses you 
with the uvci\ lor IDKALS, VALUES, lU^SI^faT 
IxMii^ ui)h(Md to tli(^ country's \()Uii^\ sonuMhiiif; 
opposit(^ to this lilthy book YOU CAN Hl M) l1\ 
AND ()Tlir;HS MOKi; \ UX] but liowashanKHlyou 
should l(t(d to (Micoura^e tlu^ r(\i(liiiK ol il lor our 
young 

Why. oh. why ari^ (*()l!(^i;(\s allowed lo 
(Miltw into such (*ourl trials AGAINST 

Hi(;ni\ 

'l^nk you lor rt\idi!i^-- 

cc to lM(\sident ()l City Collt^fit^ 

A KalluM" w lio (lo(\s NOT approve 
' (any moriO ol youi* Collt^i^e. 

1 sliouUI like to he able to ei't^dil tlu^ wrlt(M' ol! lliis 
l(Mter ill a i)roi)(M' loolnolel^ but neither Kath(M^ or 
Njl)T ai)|)ro\'inj^ ^ City Cotlej^e is, sulliciently 
(hMinitivt\ Dr. John' Lombardi. al that time Presi- 
(ItMit ol' City College' would ne\ im* |)ay any attention 
to an anonymous l(itei\ bnt> he was also an 
uiiwa\'(M iiig .siipi)ort(M* ol acadtMuie trtuHlom. So he 
stood b(^liin(t me. - 

T\w \v\\vv labtMtMl Tropic a 'Milthy book/* as did 
man\ w ho did not w rite ItMlers. lake Janu\s Joyce's 
lHysses, Tropie was lomid in court to bave con- 
sidtM*able redeemiiij^ social si^niljcanci^ and a use of 
laiifiuaj^t^ that was miraculous and unique. To 
illnsliMtt^ this lasC 1 d(HM(tv<l thai I would |ike to doan 
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hour's ivadinj^i Iroiu \\\v iiovrl loi- the Mii^lisli 
Dcpaitinoiit s Mom with Author sorios Dr 
l.oMibanh .i^^rccd th.it tho ro.uliiiK woiihl h.i\r 
odiKMlion.il v.ihu' in io\<'ahnK v\h.v htt'r.iry ivxprrts 
praisod Houry MiUor as a coiisiiininatt' stylist: The 
ovont was hstod in tho l.os Aiijiok's Tinios CahMi 
dar. which no doubt accounted lor tho half dozen 
older people who l aiue earl\ to ^ct I ront row scats II 
llu\\ came hoping to he oiitraf4(>d. they were 
djsappoMited suu-e theie was not ^ - lilthy ' word 
\i\ the entne readiiiK 'Altei wai-ds ri'olessor Dewey 
Ajn)ka wrote a letter ol appieciatioii to Doctor 
l.oiuhardi e\ aliiatuii; the rt'adinK Drolessor Ajioka 
said ol the reading: 

II it disappointed the sem^on seekers and the 
sniKglers, it gave our college coininunity an oppor- 
tunity to hear one ol the truly great prose artists of 
our tin^e I studied the faces of students around inc. 
They were intent faces - faces responding sensitive- 
ly iuid intelligently to Miller s Kahelaisinn cascade 
of words. They were in the living presence of a word 
;irtist: they knew it, they felt it. they responded toil: 
they were touched by it and touched deeply. To have 
deprived them of this experience because of the 
adverse publicity of The Topic of (Uuieor would have 
been sad indeed 

I am very happy that C\{y (\)llege and its 
administration reflect tho true purpose and function 
of a college community -a free marketplace for 
ideas. 

"A free marketplace for ideas " is a concept that 
all Americans, not just the college community, 
believe in. But now and then another natural aspect 
of man s makeup interferes with the constant flow of 
his better judgment I refer to his desire to inflict his 
thinking on others. The tendency comes with the 
spocie.s and accounts h)r most efforts to censure and 
most efforts to limit Jhe rights of others. As I have 
said. City College has been lucky. In spite of the 
teuiporary anxiet.N' of a few deans, the ultimate 
action of the administration has been a quiet 
maintaining of First Amendment freedoms. Like 
dress codes, language' t^iboo.'j ignore the fact that 
appearances are often deceiving. Citadel, of course, 
has been criticized on occasion for some of the 
language appearing in it. On one of these occasions 
Dr. C.len Gooder. the then President of City College, 
found certain selections in the magazine distasteful 
but upheld the editor's right to publish them. In .so 
doing he recognized the right of others to display 
what could be considered execrable tyste. Attorney 
Stanley Fleishman, who has long fought in thecourt.s 
against censorship, has an attitude toward levels of 
quality in writing that I have come to accept as the 
ultimate attitude. He believes that what the courts 
and the academicians call "redeeming social value" 
varies more than elitists might be willing to concede. 
What they might consider trash, he says, may have 
definite social value for certain readers in our 
s*^wty. A .trashy book that might be suspect to the 
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anti pornographers has similar value to that of a 
trashy book that might be sickeningly piiie I would 
not accuse Citadel of having phnted trash, but even 
li the social significance of some of its selections 
over the years has .seemed scanty, who can say with 
certainty that they were without \ aliiV.' We should 
be grateful for administiations that act upon the 
subtleties of a(ht<iemic fieedom 

The last time I pulled City (\)llege i^ito the fight for 
I'irst Amendment fieedoms was in court as a 
defense witness in the Deena Met zger Leslie Hoag 
CISC. It was a suit brought by the (\)mmunity 
College District over the use in class of a poem 
contaiiung lour letter woids. Once again, this jime 
with the judge weighing the evidence, that higher 
de\clopm(>nt of man's perception gained \\w vic- 
tory. Once more for all those who cared to listen, the 
superficial interpretation of language was exposed 
for what it is limited understanding. Once again, as 
Deena Met7.ger put it, 'the right of one to" say the 
things he feels must oi' should be said , . . the right of 
others to listen to what one may consider rele\'ant" 
was supported. 

Din ing my years at City (\)llege there were many 
other tests of the rights of free speech. Whether it 
was inviting a blackballed actor to speak to a class, 
testilyiiig on behalf of the publisher of allegedly 
pornographic paperback novels or a producer M 
similarly labeled films— whatever it was. I was 
never asked by the administration lor an accounting 
even though some of my colleagues in other 
disciplines considered my actions evil. 

This discu.ssion has been limited to the art^iof civil 
libei'ties that may be most closely I'clatedto English 
departments. Yet every day seemingly • well- 
meainng, people are attempting to stop the expres- 
sion, of certain ideas because these ideas are 
completely alien to their way of thinking. Q^Wjously 
human beings wei e contaminated in the (JcV&n by 
some gene that expresses itself in the mottoV ''My 
way is the right way. " So the stiuggle for civil 
liberties will never end. 
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CO-EXISTENCE WITH LOS 
ANGELES STATE COLLEGE 

By A W. Hood 

l)r J;ui)l)st*n*s siU(t*ssoi' w;is \)i McDoiKild , .\ 
liitluMly Monnoii, who IkuI btvii lMosi(i(Mit ol 
liriKlKiin VoimK I niviMsUy \\c was \ vv\ iuiaplahltv 
At IVY 11 ihviv hin\ bvon a major siaiulal wluMi 
soiuv hiMOtical sliultMil put a pipt* in Hit* inoulh ol a 
snowman Mo niado no (jhjtH tion to sniokiiifi hy 
studonts or taciilty 

Hark(M- and Co. wvvc not discouraKtHl and niado a 
nvw assault on SacraiiUMilo They put a l)iH throii^li 
lUv Ass(Mnhly providing; Los An^tMos Junior ColloK^' 
with a roinnion top loadtMship to stMrcttuI hy tht* 
Los Aiij^tMos City Hoaid of Kdiiration 'Vhv b\\\ also 
pas.sod thr StMiatt* with ouv stMittMiro addtMi in 
coiiiinittoo ' with tho lonstMit ol tht* Statt* lioard ol 
Kdiuation." 

' l)r McDonald rtH'o^m/.iMl his Master's voici* and 
any chani'i* ol unitization was doad. Milhain from 
our fat uity IxHaou* \'it'C ProsidtMit. His priiuMpal 
i|ualificatu)n was t^xtronu* constMvatisni. John 
Lomhardi was Dean in c halet' of tlu* City Collt^j^tv 

Marit* Martm. a very capahlt* nuMubtM' of our 
lai'ulty, brcamo Ht^^istrar of tho Stato Collogo. Onv 
day four lanky hlaok youths appliod lor admission as 
tianfors from anothor oolloj:?o. Mario sont tor 
transcripts and found that thoy did not havt* a 
passin>j >;radt* f)Otwoon thtMii 

Nt^xt wook sho mot thorn wandoring round tht* 
oampus and asked, thorn what thoy woro doing. 

"VVo aro students. * 

"How did you get that way?" 

**'rho Dean of Men took us through tho l)aekdoor of 
the lo'gistration bungalow and signet! UkS up." 

Mario was furious antl t ailed a showtlown before 



Dr. MfDonald. llv sht)ok his head. '**rhis is very 
dt^plorabhv It should not havt* happtMU^l I gut^ss 
there i.s nothing that ean be tloiu^ al>out it." 

1 eheeked the story with Harry ( ampboll. a very 
eapal)le eoaeh, who had been borrowed from our 
fatMilty to handle tho traek team He winked. "They 
ran! " 

MiUae was dumptMl f)at'k to Iht* City Collt^ge. This 
dtMiionstratt^s that tn tMi in our st hool system there is 
room for an atlministrator with guts antl intogrily. 

A now erisis arost* for Los AngtMt\s City College. 
VVilJi tht^ rapiti proliftMalion of now Community 
Cmlt^gos in tht; Dislrit l our tMuollmont teased 
growing and began to drop off. Meanwhile the State 
College was oxpantling so rapidly that there was not 
room for l)oth eollogos. 

Jafol)sen had rtMomnuMitlotl t\xpantling upwartls. 
HowtntM', our tMioiiiios tlowntown hat! a more 
tu'onomieal solution. An AssotMatt^ SuperinttMuiont 
suggt^sltMl that the stutlents ;^ LeContt* Junior High 
St hool l)t^ mOvtMl to olIltM- t ampusos antl that our 
collt^^o shodltl be transplanted to tho tMiipty l ampus. 

Kort'unatoly the State Collogo grew so rapidly that 
they had to find a lu^w ht)nu^ aeross tho river. 
Ironic ally Iht^ t hief propoiuMit of tho plan was held 
responsible for the manipulation of promotion 
examinations. Ho knew where many f)otlit\s wore 
l)uriod, so Ih* was not firotl, l)ut tMitlt^d up as Prineipal 
of Lt<\)nte Junior High Sehool 

Kventually the State College movtui away and Los 
Angeles City College beeamo part of the now 
Community ('ollege District. This was not an 
unmixod blessing, but it was a vast improvement. 

John Lombardi boe;une President, with Charles 
Trigg as Dean of Instruction and Susan Van 
Valkenburg as Dean ol Stutiont l^M\st)nnel. 

Dean Kerans retired. He had held many jobs 
iiuluding interim President. 



LOHI 

By Rei)o Koski 

Lolu u.i.s .1 u.in loi .ukI Ik* lived iii Ww \ \\\,\^v ol 
Kolo \lv IkkI hvvn t.ilkiiiK with his swoid loi* two 
(lavs iu)\v Thv old woiiumi ol llu^ vilUiKt^ had taluMi Iht^ 
childivii away WIumi a wan ioi was talking with his 
swoi-d. daiiKc^rous (Iuiiks lOiiUI happiMi. things that 
llic adults luidnslood. hiU tin* rhilditMi could ht* 
IriKldtMKMl 

Thvvv davs a^o. dui iiiK a niKht that was IikIiI as 
as day Ihr pooplr had luvn asUvp in thoir housos. a 
l.aplaudtM- fiad slaiu a son ol tin* n( lu\st man in tlu^ 
vdla^tv w hoso naiiir w as Ahto Ahto had w alk(Ml up 
tho httlr hill thai losv Ironi tht^ i iMitrr ol tlu^ \ illaK(\ 
tow ard thr rioi th w (\st On iht^ top ol \\\v hill.Jai iiiK 
thr north, was Kohi s housr Only tlu^iddiMs had tht^ 
n^ht and tho (•ouraK(^ lu ap|)r()arh it VUv chiUhiMi 
olttMi stopptHl tluM!* |)lay. osp(Mially just Indon^ 
sunsot. w htMi th(\\ had to nwiiy to^u indoors, and 
told oach otlUM- storuvs ahout Loin s houstv Noiu^ ol 
tluMn lK\d. ol courscv hccn mwvrv than a stoiu^ s 
throw Iroin it Pho stoi irs ^rc^w w lUlt r and w ildtM' as 
tht* ni^ht approaclUMl. 

Ahto i*aim* to thr heavy woodtMi door ol Lohr s 
houstv Holoiv ht^ raised his hand to kiux^kon it. Ahto 
looked at the lai'Ke rock, next to tlu^ hoiiscv It was a 
holy stone lhat had |)roteettMl the villa^t^ Tor many 
generations ItMiad ^reat |)owtM' It was all tlu^ moit^ 
unusual that tlfe J.aplahdtM" had had tlu^ coiiragt^ to 
come* so elose to a villaKt\ 4)roteeted hy such a 
powerlul stoiuv 11^ must IjavelxuMi a rash youth, too 
youn^ to know any hetttM'. Ahto thought. 

•*( ome in." Lohi called, having heard Ahto s 
knock 

Ahto hent down as he optMied the^ luvivy door, 
entering the house He remained at the mi^v ol the 
room, silently. hMting hisW\vesget used to the dark 

"What is it lhat you waiU. Ahto*/" Lohi asked tlu^ 
old man w ith a voict^ at once powHMMuIly deep and 
lalm ^ 

**f hav(^ comt^ to s^v you ahout the matter ol tin* 
Laplander. Ahto said. a|)|)r()aching the far end ul 
the room With slow ste|)s he moved closer to Lohi. 
who was sitting on a chair at the window that laced 
the north 

"What about the LapUiiuUM".' " Lohi said, luniiii^ 
his jt»a/.o out thr wiiulovv. down the dark ^ivcmi ol Iho 
forest and th(> i i\ cm" lhat w ig^Uul its way through tht> 
dark firs. 

Lohi." Ahto said, standing now only a couplo of 
paces away Iroin Lohi • Phe LaplaiidcM' has killed 
iiiy son for a loaf of bread, a beU and a knife. My son 
was surely woi thy of a more honorable death The 
Laplander must f)e by the Kouiid Lake by now. if he 

heading north, that is, .Are you going to let your 
sword bile his miserable heart".' 

Lohi was still sitting motionless by the window. ' 
His long brown hair icvu'hed over his powerful 
shoulders. Suddenly his head turned, revealing a 
broad face with high eheokbones and smooth skin, a 



face without age His dark eyes penetrated the 
inuei niost sanctuary o^anyone who looked at them 
His eyes looked at Ahto witfi such pow(M that thev 
redut'ed lUe visitoi- into a mrw shi t>(l ol a man 

Lohi got up from his chair and walked to the east 
wall of th(> lOom, .sloppuig ni front of the largt> sword 
hanging, sh(>atlu>d. fiom a wooden pt>g that was 
boi(>d IxMwceu th(> massi\ (> logs of tlu' w.dl 

• This sword that has bitten the fUvshof inauv men. 
this sword that has fell the hand ol niy lather, his 
lalluM' and his fatluM- lu^fore bun. this swoid is not 
going to l)ite |lu> fl(>sh of any man or IhmsI " 

Ahto, .standing whert> lu> had stood, looked at Lohi 
with t\ves that showed his dislx'lief. 

Lofii took the sheatlu>(l sword (U)wn from tlu> wall, 
\W put his largt> hand on the handle. pullt>d tlu> bla(lt> 
from tlu> sluMth. looking at the dark l)la(lt>. With the 
sword in hand, he walked back to Ahto, who was still 
standing l)y the window. 

" l have eaten tlu> lu>art of many enemies. " Lohi 
stood in front of Ahto, with the black weapon in his 
han'd. "1 havt> nurtured my spirit witfi theirs. 1 have 
gained grtvii strength " i.ohi stood thcMe. a l.iend 
lalltM- than tlu> old man Ahto was afraid of Lohi, as 
wtM t> all the people of the village. 

'1 hav(> gained great strength. " Lohi repeated, 
"Hut 1 am tired of eating men's heaits. 1 have talked 
with my sword. 1 have nftt heard its voice. If 1 do not 
heal- his voice, my heart will be eaten by a warrior. " 

■ Who will protect the people. Lohi'.'"' Ahto s voice 
was pale and thin. " Who will protect us from the 
people of the east and the people from the west*'"' 
Lohi looked at Ahto with his dai k (>yes, piercing 
Ahto s spirit. 

" I do not'know, " said Lohi. •'\sk the one that 
knows, old Taala. Oi- wait for a sign. I only know how 
it is, not ofother things. " Lohisaid in hisgrave voice, 
turning with the sword. He carried it back to its 
sheath and left it hanging on the wall. 

"Tell the people of the village tofearthe man-that 
eats my heart. " 

The house of Lohi was filling witli darkness. Ahto 
was limp with fear. "I must. ^."' he said in a 
trembling voice. "It is late. " 

The spirit of the stone that stood by Lohi's house • 
looked at Ahto as he walked down the hill to the 
village. Willlhe spirit protect the people'.^ Was there 
a warrior among the youth, worthy of carrying 
Lohi's sword'.'' Would the people of the village? leave 
in fear and start to wander in the direction of^he 
wind, changing their tracks in .aimless tnUels, 
forever marked by fear and forever xyithout a home? 
Should the people wait Tor a sign or should they offer 
sacrifice to the angry spirits, to ask for tjieir help'.'"^ 

The word of Lohi's silence with his sword spread 
about the land like a firtKMany youths wanted to test 
their iron with the-Hwl of fohr Week^s passedv Lohi 
hud not stepped ^)u^ of his hQrtte. Many men who 
carried a sword wanted to eatSl^lii's heart. His 
heart had great power. W,hoever would cut it out of 



his i host would bo a possessor of aKiviU spirit. None 
hail the coiirajjo to stop on the liill to rail Lohi into a 
battle ' 

w Many nioro wooks paj^sod I hv siimnuM' was near 
its tMul and dark nights wore returniii^j to the North 
IVople woro afraid to go outside tlie village gate 
Dark nights would bring the l.aplanders. the men 
with evil swords from tht^east aiidthe wtsst Lohi \mh\ 
not betMi seen, only the smoke of his fire in the 
inoonlirt night or the tw ilight of i'old mornings None 
dared to go to his house, not even old Ahto. 

Then, oiu* morning, as tlie men were setting out to 
make a hunting party, a hush fell over the village 
As Ww people gathered at the edge of the village, 
all eyes were on the hill iwui l.ohi's house by the holy 
stone Then the (toor of Lohi's house opened and 
lh(Me stood the tall l.ohi in his white garment. Ashe 
started to descend the hill and walk toward the 
peo|)le. aiul as his figure grew larger, there was a 
murmur starting among the people Despite thiMr 
gUMt ft*ar. tht* people in awe saw. so it is told. Lohi 
standing in liis gai iiUMit sprinkled in l)lood. his swoi d 
pierced through Ins ehest. his fiands dripping with 
his own blood. hTs lips and his ( bin dripping with his 
own blood, and a cavity. largiM' thaii a man s fist, 
where his lUMi t had tfirobbed 




VIEW FROM THE FLAGPOLE 
17 YEARS AS LACC CAMPUS 
MINISTER 

By Mary Alice Geier 

rolliMKur ;».s Mrs {]v\c\\ Iroin \hv ILi^poU* :»l Cily 
CollcKr. * rrnuMuluM-mK so\\\r \\\\v\\s\\v months 
wluMi IlKil (*:mipiis spot biUMim* rriMlivi- cLissrooiii. 
r:uil(lr()|^i ol ionstiM'iKil ion. roiuinimuMi ions (rnliM\ 
mstiinl history »iriMKj. and vww c:\\\\v{\vi\\ as \\\ 
1970 wr look I in lis riNulni^ Ihr iKiinivs ol yoiilh cnl 
down ni VitMnaiu 

I would not h.ivo cm isioiuhI \hc lUi^poli* iny 
ol l ior whrn I arrived in I hi- lall ol 1%2 lo ho 
Kxooutivo lor Ihi* Inlordniii'h hVllowship. Iho 
rrolrsKinl arm ol iho I niMMSily l{(MiKion.s Con 
UMVncr And I'vr hvvu ^vi\\v{u\ lo i)avr Moody. lh(»n 
working in Siiidoni Arli\ iluvs. lor my lirsi oriiMila 
lion losson "Don I worry it nohody coiiuvs lo your 
moiMinKs/' hi* said l.AC(\ il wo (\in ^ol Ion 

poopio loKi*(hor al any ono limo. il is I hi* oqnivaUMil 
ol oiu* lumdrod any placo elso ' 

'1 lial piM'spiHiivi* about llio natiiiv ol ^ c ampus ol 
oOmmuliM s has Uvvw a koy factor in keeping a live an 
, on Koin{^ oooporativo ministry of the "faith com 
miinity" with this pivotal contor for (*ommiinity 
i*iliK'ation If "two is c^ompany. and thivo a crowd. ' 
al liMsl a crowd K^dlicrcd lor the first scries of noon 
timcdisiHissions bv^un in the litth* office at the UlU^ 
building on VVillowbrook My stralep;y was to 
arrange for a speaker from the community, cmII the 
(\>lleKian to send over a reporter, then (*ount myself 
as the third participant, thus not being vubierahle to 
failure leebngs il* no one else showed up. wSince llie 
topics were I'ontroversial (one speaker said. ' I've 
always been in liot water: it is the only way i know to 
keep clean' ") . the fledgling journalists could write a 
good story and garner needed inches of by line 
space, and, any readers of the campus newspaper 
would be partially exposed to some ethical or value 
concern, and what some well-known church leader 
thought about it. . 

I donl know how many student reporters we 
began to influence before a larger student ToUowing 
developed. There was one who relied foi;, a good 
share of his daily calories yn the sugar and Fream 
flavore(J with a bit of our (H)ffee! Before long, the 
Collegian was asking my opinion on issues, but 
declined to use one submis\sion: **Isn't it interesting 
that when people talk about morality, they are 
Jhinking about sex. not war.'^ Mwiths later the 
phrase tui neci up on the editorial side of the paper as 
the student editor's own idea Ah. well! 

Would the faculty take me seriously^as a colleague 
with equivalent training if I were just * MRS.^ 
Geier/' a do-gooder housewife sittiffg over in that 
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office being a cookie lady and contldante/ for 
sliidenls * Was this the time 1 should svvk ordiifldion 
lo validate my seminary training and years ^of 
previous experience with ministry in iiigluM' ediiclr 
lion {University of Minnesota. University of 
Arizona, and a national wSludent Volunteer movi* 
miMil) Hut this (|iiarler-timc job l)egan lo make me 
the l)usiest 1 had ever been professionally, and there 
was some hint that young adults on our campus 
could open up lo me more fvecly than if 1 were 
identified with clergy whom they perceived of as 
judgmental, pious, authoritarian 1 didn't get around 
lo the ordination ceremony lor ten years. With that 
pieci* ol paper. 1 now perform the weddings and 
baptisms lor couples with whom 1 have indeed been 
pastor 

And l)y then, as an outsider insider who had 

l)ecome a serious studiMit of the (\)inmiinity (\)llege 

education movement, a part linu* instrucMor in the 

Kvening Division, a lover of LA(X\ there was 

scarcely a corner of tni* campus where this Campus 

Ministiu' did not havi* contact and some sharcMii the 

hopes and dreams and h)irls and st niggles to provide 

e(iual opportunity experiences for our students. 

faculty and staff. 

I'or a lot of years there W(»re three of us wfio 

unofficially became a ('risis ^Minic team. Dr. Kay 

Henbrook in the Health Center. (Jene McKnight in 

IMiilosophy. and myself. Students with. problems 

always seemed to find one or two of this trio. * ^ - 

Through a Monday faculty dialogue group -in 

Dining Room A. w^^ encouraged cross.discipUnary 

friendships and sharing of deep thoughts. Li.>ter it 

, became a student-faculty dialogue (I)arrell 

Kckei sley . now on the faculty at SiHithAvest College. 

was the first student co-chairperson). This open 

forum provided a vehicle lor iiKiking the(»onrtuunity 

one\s classroom before that mca was popularized. 

The farm worker struggle was exposed ItOre. and a 

Social Sciences class who bt^gan collecting foodstuff ^ 

lor the strikers used the tiny ICF apirt'tment on 

Heliotrope as depository, (the bathtub was already 

filled with the b(?longings of a student who had been 

evicted from his apartment) . The eartieat of the 

vocal activists for educational change felt free to 

practice ventnig their fruStVations in colorful 

language in the safe confines of this dialogue tfi oup. 

Sister Cljristine was called, "You in the Zor/suit/* 

while Cione McKnight clamped down on his pipe to 

forestall an angry reaction whe«) he wa^; called "an 

idealist.'* the worst thwg yoL\ can do to a 

philosopher. In the summ|r of 1969. th*dialog5l^i:s-J^^#^ 

tackled the policies of the SludGftt Bijteslore^d . * 

: began, surveying the neighborhood fo exposf^Xjlcial 

discrimination iii housing. ^Melitive^achft^k^rH- ' f.^ 

ing experiences which also providtJ^jl v 

temporary institutional change^ ^ |^ 

One Of the most satisfying cniiptjics tn'icampus 

. Ministry for me was a share in the development of 

Community Services and an advisory group of 
S7 - 



A[ iHMiiM.a colh^f^i* With. cMul by (hr cominimily 
TIh* luon* LA(X* cIkiiik^^^. inort^ it IVcIs likr (hi* 
s»mu* i)|)(Mi air. i)\)r\\ door (o n^lalioiiship wilh all llu* 
world s p(H)|)k\ who brcoiur |hmm\s ,iI UmsI \\\ 
\\o\)v lor ways lo \\\[\kv IIumi" livivs counl foi* 
sonuMhmji; As a [xmsoo on Ihr marKiii by virliir ol 
luy pror(\ssion. aii oinbudsporson wilhoni puitfolio 
b(M\uis(^ ol IriMMloin to bo involved :\{ so many 
i'orihM\s ol ih(^ campus. I ronlimu^ lo ask. impoi' 
Imonlly porhaps. WHY wcfan't adjust loiiow nerds 
and risk dialof^iir on Iho hai*d (jU(\slions of inodiMn 
urban lilV II it's possible to lovi* an institution the 
way one d(K\s a human person (and want that person 
lo hv the besl one<\ni be) then 1 eonless; LA(;(\ iny 
love affair willTyou rontiinies and 1 (M)ntiiuu* to hold a 
erown of laeative exptuMation abovi* thai fla^jpole. 




eoinmuinly persons lo share llu^ vision ol what LACC 
eonhl l)e as a eenUM' ol eonlinuinji; (ului\ilion and 
IKMsonai tMn|H)WernuMil Simmii^ IIh^ eam|)us luriied 
inio a h\sli\ai Kioniids lor our muld eoloied coin 
nuiinly in IhMllh l'\nrs. InliMaialionai Days and 
StMUor ('ili/(Mi |)a>s ^A\c Ihc llaMpoii^ aiiolhiM 
dmuMision. lhal ol ci^iebraliDu And il is V(My painlul 
loi' \uc |)tM'soiiall\ lo see such a rol(* loi- LACC 
eurtaih^l ui ilir |)n\stMil budKcl crunch I happen lo 
beln^vt* lhal lh(^ cominunily service Innclion ol 
(\)mnuiiiity ( olle^tvs is Ihe arm which links Ihe 
votMlional ami aiMdiMiiic oIUmiii^^s. providing lor 
erealivt* Umisiou and cooiuM alion ralluM* than sUm iIc* 
polan/alioii Vhr mission ol Ihe colh^^i* in llu* ai tM ol 
(unnnniiuiN sim x ict* dotvsn I t^o away jusi bt^-aust* wt^ 
ean i luiid a I)tM>*n lmenlAvilh lhal name, indeed, il 
means lhal lacnlly and slati musi work rvou hardtM" 



MY ILLEGITIMATE 
MOTHER 

By Dafiiel Hefinessy 

Solma KosonlVId \v;is hoi ii id m):\ m. tlu* villaKO ot 
(ioppin^**" iHMr ntM(lt*UHi>; iii [\\v pvovmvv 
ol Hadrn m (dMnunUy llrr lalhri' was tho villaKt' 
innkoopt*r and was a stMioiis inmdtMl solditMly 
patriot and loyal siil)j(Hi of iho Kaist'iv Mor iiiothor 
was iijtMUirr an(t had an unflaKKin^ sonso ol humor 
StMma was tho socond of four i'hildron. Ihoro wvic 
also MnuKK^Adolph and Julius. Adolph ft^ll ui tlu* 
Kirst Worhi War StMina. Miiuia and Julius 
an* all still Wvm^ in I.os An^olos w hii h they havo 
made thoir homo siiur 1924 Thoy onii^raltMi horo 
alttM' tlu* dtMth of ihoir fatluM- i\ui\ brought thoir 
adiuK nu)tluM' w ilh ihoiii Solina had oxi'olliMi in hor 
studit\s at tlio Toai hors' ( OlU^gojii Karlsruho and 
had s(M vod as an tMoinontary school toarluM- in a 
nunduM' of sc hools ui Hadon and WurttoiiiborK. Sho 
had l)Ot*n an ard(Mil supporltM* of tho WtMiuar 
HopuhUgk l)ut ( loarly ro^'ogni/.cd tho inipondin{i 
dangtT ol raduMl and /.oalous laiiions whiohsooniod 
dostinotl to destroy tho ropul)li.(* and launoh lanatieal 
programs l)oyond anyone s iinagiiiatioiK 

In AmtMi( a and speeifii\dly in Califorina. Selnia 
took on llu* rt\sponsibilUy of earnig and providing for 
her family while working for Ameriean aeademie 
degrees and teai her lii*ensing She had to make her 
inodest wages as a leaching assistant in the(;erman 
Department at the lUuversity of (^diforiiia at 
HtM'keley stivteh In 1929 she joined tluHaeulty of Los 
Angeles City ( ollege. the first ( onuminity eollege in 
the United Stattvs. At that time the campus on 
Vermont Avenue also provided a home lor "\|ir 
Southern Hraiuh. ' now known as IK'LA, Selma 
worked c losely with William Diamond, chairman of. 
IK'LA s Department of (lermanic Languages and 
they (H)-authore(i two textbooks for D. (\ lleath 
(Ludwig 'riiomas. Series of a Little Brat 
[ Lausbubongesehic hten | and Quiet and Moved (Still 
unci BewejjtJ) which enjoyed long and widespieaxi 
use in (ierman classes throughout the United States, 
Selma alsot\stablished and directed a Madehenehor 
((Jirls* dioir) with which she toured the country. 
Selma was an early supporterol the cause of women. 
.Her master's the/is at Berkeley was an ambitioi^s 
survey of WomtMi Writers in (ierman Literature, an 
area sorely neglected till the present day. 

Sehna had a severe blow dealt her as a young 
woman - she- (H)ntiacted a rare glandular disease 
w hich considerably disfigured her. Fime and again I 
5aw the magit' ol her humanity and loving spirit 
transform alienation ifUo adoiidion. Her inner 
, beauty nev^r^failed to shine through. When I first 
, met her it-was in her beginning Clerman class at 8: 00 
a.m. in mid-SeptiMiiber 1956. She introduced herself 
in syntactically perfect F^njjlish embellished with a 
strong, and gusty Gefman accent: "I am Selma 
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Hosenfeld, also know as Old Rosie, theSchveetheart 
of LA(X'. ' She promised the youuK nien an '"A" if 
they would join the ranks of all the men wiio fjreettHl 
her With a kiss. She ' had some marvelous 
motivational devi(*es. She arrived in class one 
morning with a giKanti(* water pistol and announced 
that it was for those la/.y football players in Uie ba(*k 
row who were (M)ntent with ("s" and be>»an 
s(|uirtinK while they convulsed with Jau^hter. She 
once gave a student a "Z llv moaned: But. Miss 
Hosenleld. a '//. why a *// And she answH^ed: 
'Because there's no goddamn letter lower than a 
'// ■ The celebrated opera singer Klla Lee had been 
Selma's student before btMiig engaged by the Berlin 
Opera and Selma had issued her an "Incomplete" ih 
the course which in the lapse of time hi\& been 
t onverted into an "K". Selma wassurprised oneday 
by a ( all from Klla.,w4>o invit^Hf her to lui]ch. Selma 
said: "But Klla. I gave you an V\ replied: 
"Never mind, Selma, I'm big time." 

Selma retired from teaching in 1958 but old Hosie's 
alumni were legion. One day.i^i l%r> I was having 
lunch with her at the AmbassawqV Hotel. We were in 
the elevator and there were about seven other people 
riding it with us. U turned out they wiMc all her 
former students, including the elevator operator, 

Selma propelled me into a career in (Jerman. I 
have taught the language and literature for seven- 
teen years. She said her influenct^ on me made her 
my "illegitimate mother. 'She wondered, though, in 
view of this important spiritual role, why she didn't 
know my fa theiii better. 
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TO A FRIEND, RECENTLY 
DEAD 

; 

by Hyman Solomon 

I lU't'ii yoiii ;Kiviit' .111(1 toiin.sfl 1 have boni askt'd 
to write sonu'tlim^ .ilioiit my ycirs at City ColU'^f. 
sonu'thiHK .ilnxil my t'xpci iciufs. my vit'ws, 
ivcolU'i tion.siind icu iions Wnim^ w.is your^.imt' 
StnuKiHK words lo^t'thcr c.inu' n.iliir.illy to yon 
Sonuwlu'it'. wlu'ivvt'r you .iif. wluMovor thoy sviW 
you Iroin the hospiial. with a ci^artMif in oiu' hand 
.inii a cuppa colU'c ni thf oilier, you must he forming 
new sentences, paragraphs and pa^es. .slrin^in^ 
worcis on threatis ot ideas \ ()u inusi be Mow i-ould 
they e.xpect you to ^ive up a hte lon« hat)il merely 
l)ecauseyou changed ottices ' So 1 need youradMce. 
llow does one he^in t(rrecapitulate the past ' Where 
(iocs one he^in and how ' What is it you say ' ' St.irt . " 

Yes. I still look at lite through the viewfinder ot a 

c. imer.i Step one move m on your subject Isolate 
It Iroin the totality of what you see. Hut how"' llow do 
1 move III on the numbers ol students, who taced me 
over the years ' How do 1 recall Lliem. isolate tiiem 
from the hundreds of their classmates ' Ye>i; 1 have 
it Keverse tlie situation l.et them isolate me from 
the fewer members of the taciilty 

Carnaby Street, l.ondon, mod center yf the 
youthful world The ram was falling lightly. pt)ols of 

d. irk WMter coalesced on the pavemtMit, reflecting 
the colored neon lights now st.u t mj^ to appear. 1 bend 
for a shot. U yw^ to compose the lights, the pools of 
reflertiiiKw. Iters when. " Mr Solomon, w hat are you 
domii here '" Tuniiii)^. strujijilinK to iiraintain my 
balance. 1 see her. much taller from the angle of 
view and in the dimming light of day. The best 1 
could do was. "Whal .>ie yt)u doing here?" 1 
straighten up. face her and she comes into foeus. She 
is on her way to Komaiiia. then on to her home in 
Israel, where a job awaits her. ( omputeV class, 
year indefinite .A lew pleasantries and then. 

'What do you think of the preparation you had at City 
College •>" We were tt)ugh at fust, then friendly and 
helpful. She looks back with satisfaction at what was 
accomplished for her and what she was able to do at 
City Collt^ There were unpleasant moments, times 
of dissatl^ction. now submerged with the passage 
of time and the exhiUiration of success. Cionerally. 

• good feelings and maybe 1 11 see you in Israel and 
then parting ' ' 

Thank you. dear friend, for this approach to the 
past. These encounteis became frequent. Young 
■people, beginning working careers whose start, in 
many eases, was in the classrooms of City College, 
would raise the call of recognition, even if they bad 

, not been in any of my classes. It brought to me the 
realization that we were not faceless, albeit human, 
communicators of ideas and information, that 
despite the sometimes sonuiolent aspects of the 

^ classroom we were being heard and listened to and 
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apprtM'iiiliMl KvtM) (hiring; yoars ol campus 
liirinoil and Uiiiuilt, years of \hv noisy con- 
vocations and confronialions on \\\v campus. wIumi 
\vr wnc* pai l ol the military, sritMil ilic. (»orporativo 
tMUMiiy. that t»vtMi during thost^ hvr\ w yiMrs \vt* wcmv 
hiMiiK ivspt^'Uul lor our tMlorls 

riu\st»cMU'()unUM s aiv now vtM\v pltMsaiil monuMils 
in Ihv vi\v\y rtMiicMniMil yt*ars wUvw \Uv natural 
action is to look backward. latluM' than lorward. 
Down that lon^ road wc^ stH\ or iniaKini^ that wc^scv 
i)chindus. liKurt\sarcMnovinM. moving in that random 
Hrbwinan movcMiicnt dictatiMl hy time and i^vcmt 
now and tluMi a ti^uw wjvcs armsovtM luMd <uidyou 
can hoar softly and undulating: "Mr. Solomon, 
i tMiuMnlHM' mo * " 

Hut . my c igartMto smoking, (^offiv-swilling friond. 
tluM O aro thi^darkor images that intrude I horo was 
that groy. wot morning when 1 hoard. 'Mr 
Solohion? " not in fricMidly rocognition hut in anxious 
(^)ncorn and 1 scv his anguishiMl faco ahovo mo - Mr 
Solomon aro yon hurl? " Hurt'^ Why / Somowhoro in 
tho past I was approaching tho c)ffi(H\s. whon 1 saw a 
follow instru(Mor boaton to his knoi\s by a cndgol 
wielding figure 1 remember tightening my grasp on 
my umbrella as 1 moved forward and then: "Are you 
hurt'* " Bidow my prone figure was a gathering pool 
of hcpiid yeing fc^l by something (tripping from my 
nose and throat. And as I raised myself from tho 
ground I looked into tho dark pool, a pool of my own 
blood. Miirch 10, 1%;). * - 




ISRAEL LASKY 

By A W Hood 
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In \\\v i\\v\y (lays whon Kt)s An>*i lt\s City ColU^^r 
was Los AiiMt*U\s Junior C'oIU*k^\ tlu* adiuiiiistralioo 
(It^vistMl an t\sptHMally uiUMiliKlUtMUHl systtMii lor 
(IralniM ^vith sludonts who wantod to ti ansltM- to a 
lunx'tMsMy. hut arnv(Ml wiih soinr \u^\\ stliooj 
(tolu'itMU'y This nu>;ht nuMn nol Jiaviiij; taktMi 
cUMU(Mitary al^t^bra or piano ^ooiiuMry. or a fortM^n 
lan^inant* or KtMtinK a ^rado bolow H in a ro(|uiiV(l 
sul)jtu't No stiulont was juM iiuttod to tako a rourso 
ari't»ptahl(» lor rollt^^jt* rnnlit until ovory last 
(lolu itMU'y had bvvw vvuwvvii KurtlUM inoro horonid 
not start oariuiiM rollo^o crodits'^if ho \\'M\ a sinylt* 
Kra((o bolow H tho provioiis soinostiMv 

'I'ht* iv^istrar's socMotarios porforniod tho com 
plioatod task ol o\ aluatiii^ tho i irdits ol onlorin^ 
studonts with roniarkablo spood and about mvX oi 
licionoy 

I thai il a studont ranu*olo.4* tocpiahlyinK bo 
wasontitlt*d to have bis rooord earAlully roviowod by 
a sympathotii- nuMiibor of tho faJulty I was olton 
ablo to find ways to roniovo tho d|fioion(Mos. whioh 
tho soortMarrt'vs could not possibly (hscoxtM* in tho 
tiini* avfulablo to thoni Tho doli{:;ht of tho studonts 
iin olvod was matohod by tho illcoiu oalod ii ritation 
of tho rogistrar's offu^o. whioh was by definition 
infalliblo 

A viotiin of tho sy.^lom was Israol I.asky. a lar^o 
plump Jowish hoy 1 first mot him as a moihoiMo 
studont in my tMonuMitary al^obra olass 

llo had boon a la/.y and undisoiplinod studont in 
hi^h school and' arrived with a nearly complete 
colloi-tion of dtMicioncios. but an awaktMiod ambi-^ 
t'lon. He i'ould not decide wbethei' to becu)ine a brain 
surgeon or a tympanist Tii a symphony orchestra - 

1 enquired of Mr Allen, the orchestra leader, as to 
Lasky s prospects The reply was that Lasky had 
undoubted talent a tympanist. Howevei', there 



wvvv just ,s() many symphony ori»hosti*as aiut only 
oiu* tympanist for ea(*h Kurthermort\ Lasky was 
still somewhat la/y and undis(Mpline(i. which would 
inhibit his chances of making a successful career in 
this field 

1 pointed out to Lasky that the odds were against 
bim; tlu* vast majority of students, who were la/y 
and illdisciplined in high school, eventually relaps- 
vi\ into the same (H)ndition oven after improving for 
.a wbik* in colU^gtv However, this was not always so If 
lu* really wanted (o be(H)me a doi tor more than he 
had ever desiivd anything, it was just possible that 
ht* would inakt* it. v 

Lasky struggled for two years to make up his 
dt^ficitMicies. I would make out a new program eadi 
semt\ster Kinally he made up the last defi(Mency and 
was turned down by the committee because he had a 
(' in riiysical Kducation duo to one (Hit too many. I 
advist^d him to forget the vState University and apply 
tilt U.S.(\ 

Two years later he enteivd my office witli honor 
iMHl)lem.s(i(H'orating his ablech(\st. Me was finishing 
bis pre mod couise. 

Three years passed and World War II was in full 
swing, when he paid a visit in the uniform of a Flight 
vSurgeon. 

Many years passed and I was wandei ing through 
the Los Angeles Zoo with my grandson, when I was 
givet(Hl by a plump middleaged gentleman walking 
hand in hand with a small boy. Dr. Lasky was a 
prosperous physician in BeVerly Hills, 

The last I heard from Dr. Lasky was a phone call 
asking for advice on how to motivate his son, who 
was somewhat la/y and ill-disciplined. 
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WHAT COLLEGE CATALOGS 
FAIL TO MENTION 

By Sdni A Eisenstein 

Thr lum lioM ol \\\v ^(mUmmI cahiloM ol a pn\iil(^ 
collc^r IS t(» iiupl\ th.il \\w svcivl ol llu* lounKnii ol 
hU^ IS to ht^ touiid on ils parlu ul.n- ( cunpus. in it's 
iimovcilivr pro^r.niis. ils lorwanl looking! I^iciilly 
mh\ culininisti Mlion. lis loc.iUv ils r(\s(Mrcli jiiMvt^ly 
but Inmumoly ilhinniMlin^ bypaths UkiI bciovc 
your (\V(\s. liMnsl()Vnio(! into a (l.i//lni^ ro.nl lo 
in!(\L;i\U(Hl (MliuMlion, Ww rircmir\ ol thr 2lsl 
('(Milni .N bnllMnlly produrod in llit- !cil)ui\ilorn\'^ ol 
lh(^ :^0!b 

As you into Ihr catalog, much Iom^im' and 

btMlcr illustratiHl v\c\'\ \vm\ Minct^ tlu^ bud^tM lor 
this drpartnuMit is hardly rviMcut. you lind lon^. 
luunorous .^nd IritMully dt\s( riptions ol courstvs that 
draiuati(Mll> cross Ioul; sacrosanct "disciplinary" 
lintvs As a student ol catalogs. I l)t^li(^vc ihcy art^ at 
IcMsl a h(\sh and vital lonn'.ol pop art, worthy ol 
scntM'al serious IMi I) diss(Mtations 

Hut lh(^ c()urs(\s that cross l(M tili/c so wt^ll on 
paptM* product* as oil spi in^ only newer and more 
Um \ (Mit promises in tlu^ next yt\ir\s catalog. th(^ new 
and up dat(Ml d(\scnptions disconctMM ingly hkt^ the 
lorj^otttMi inno\ alioiis " oi tlu^ y(Mr l)(Mortv 

Turn to tin* (Mtalo^s ol poor and * uiipro^ressiv e ' 
junior c()llej;t\saii(lstal(U*()IU^^;t\s around (lu^^ountry 
and you lind an almost total lack of inttM't\stinK lay 
out and virt work, only a drt\iry succt^ssion oi elass(\s 
with numbtMs and bruM destMaptions ol tlu^ courst^ 
contiMit h'u promistvs. little to su^^tvst that tlu^ 
d(\sirc to Umiii ilsell is tlu^ oiu^ kt\v (o ItMrniuK. 
wluMluM- llu^ (MU ironnuMit is .strutMurtHl and ri^id or 
■ Irtu- ' in a colk^jit* that makes no stM i tHiuirtMUtMits. 

(JranltMl. tlu^ off.^pnn^ ol ailluonce must learn not 
trad(\s hut lu)w to liv(^ wt^ll. Kducation. if it is not tobt^ 
indoi trination or men^ training in regurgitating 
d(Md facts, ought to bv a pi:j)Ct\ssof h^naiing that will 
continut^ to moti\^al(^ tlu^ student lo learn after 
colU^ge is (>v(M- w ith. If' facts c^an't contiiuially be 
jvlattui jo oil ru.sbing events and hisloi\v\ they may 
geiUM\it(\g()(Kfgrades or degre(\s and a la lse.sen.se of 
being ' educvUect. ' but' they will not prepan^ a 
stiutent lo think for himself. 

The above is true whethf^M'the^hool is gearod. likt^ 
a junior c ollege, to inner-^ily^adoloseenls who need 
vo^alioiial Irainiug. or the well-to-do who prepare in 
i\ \n^\yii\e sciiqol for public service occupations— 
, toai hing,/gujdancOv' Uivy. and the like. 

The catalogs' of many ' innovativo' 'or "fre^" 
scht)ols promise a fling at wisdom by way of the ' 
magic of * independertt study/' but the snident. 
rarely elects^o discipJine himself into shaking off 
the authority of bin .peers or professors. The 
independent study bttcomes} ikstitutionalifed and 
rigid in its lack of variety and depth. 
^ Fancy words become the junk foods of the 
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acadtMuy TUv ivvvv atmosphere of the privatt^ 
school is larg(»ly a myth anyway 'riu\\ do ofler 
snialliM- tiMcluM* studtMit ratios, l)ut I'm not con 
\niccul that (Mght students and a tiMcher is always 
prcf(Mal)le to 40 or 200 and a hM tiiriM' 

Am acc(^pt(^d truism of progressiV(> education is 
that th(^ UmMuii^ iiuMhod is outniodtMl, l)ut wluM't^ver 
♦ li(M'(^ IS a dynamic ItMlurtM*. studiMds ptM*v(M\st*ly 
llock to h(Mr Inm not lo put qinvstions. Thtwoung 
stud(Mit rartdy has (^\p<MitMictMl taiough that would 
enable luni lo think of rt^hnant tiui^stions. That's 
what a stimulating ItH'turt^ </an do. raisi^ (iU(\stions , 
about an (wisting situation or pr()l))(Mn. and free a 
.N'oung mind to ]|i;ra|)ph^ with it. 

lUU l)tu\ULS(^ it is an uncomh)rtal)U^ thing at tM'tM'y 
age to challtMig(^ popular authority, many (Mtucators 
in privat(^ institutions hav(^ abdicatiMl their roU\s as 
IccturiMs or t^ven t(\u^hers. 'rh(\v no longtM^ act as 
chaiuH^ls to l)ring wisdoih of tlu^ past to irrigatt^ th(^ 
minds of the youngOf tln^ pn\s(Mif. 'riu\v do not leel 
th(\v ha\'C tlu^ Maght." and (hey ctM'tainly lack the 
authority. Many of tlu^ young. dt\spit(MlUM'orrupting 
inllucnccs of instant pop authority on tlu^ wings of 
publicity, are canny in spotting a phony. 

riu^ pop catalog .suggests .stMlucti viMy , 'Wt^'rt^ alia 
family. UM's all learn and work togtMluM." This 
sounds promising, but it isn't usually what happens. 
Sonu^ ol the most authoritarian P(^(j||U^ in tlu^ world 
are th(^ shakitvst. 

A professtMl lack of 'Mogma' do(\s not 
automatic;Tlly producu^ a Soc ratic atmosphere. It 
turns out lo be rhetoric stt^nuiiing from the instruc- 
tor's uneasy conscience Uv is trying to t)e modern 
and 'with it.'' 

If tl)(^ teacher doesn't himself know what's 
rtMevant to the study he has listed in the catalog, if he 
feels that his own education has not prepared him for 
lih\ he may dump his entire load of confusion onto 
his students, labeling it honesty, direct ness. 
grooviness. But it beeomes shabby. ^ ^ 

After alL students are in school to be guided, even ~ 
if th(\v won't admit it. And after the gossip abouf the 
ihsti uctor'Br.se.x life wears out. there is left only what 
he generates in the quest for meaning. 

On the other hand, in the large public schools 
especially, junior college instructors often are 
form^r high school teachers. They know how little ' 
prepared to learn independently even "bright 
students are. There is ;i lot to be said for^^ solid 
grounding even in a small area, even if \he student < 
groans under the yoke of it. The sneer usually 
directed at the junioi' college is that it is only an 
institutionalized sop to the desire of unqualified ^ 
, adolescents and thoir parents that they ' go to'^ 
college/* 

. Critics of the junior college point to the drop-out 
rate of over 40 % and the many ^'remediar* classes; . 
^ dismissing the entire system as a post-high school * / ' 
where smoking is allowed, but little else. Hardly 
anyone out of the junior college environment is** 
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prcp.ii rd to ( Lniu. js 1 do th.jf this ol |)mI)1ii'. 
ivrc srhool .s(M \ rs Ww coiMbiiU'd iin^ds ol l u h *m(l 
poor bl.u k l)ro\\ n a\u\ w IuU' 

II llir luiuol rolU'^;c \\r\v IfotHl houl its stToiid 
hrsl iiiKi^t' .iiui lis jwc ol IMi 1) holdm.^ 
pod.iKOK^rs. il would I'oulnhiiU' v\v\\ more to oin* 
luMoroKriiroMs socuMn .iiid il .dl(Md\ rt)ulnhMt('s 
iiujlilirs l.ukiMK III llic • t^\.ii tl.\ hk(' iiu* ' .il 
iMosplirrc ot IIm- prn .iU' schools 

Sludcnts i'MUm iIh' siikiII lihtMMl .uMs piiwili* 
('ollr.^r cnrom .i.L^rd lo l)t^lu'\ !lu\\ iummI nt)|hmL^ bill 
wIkiI lhr> thomscKcs dccuh^ tli(\\ lUHHi H;ihios 
i;(Min\dl> (Ml wIkiI is rii^h! lor tlioiii il \ctl lo iIumi 
own jiid^;iiiriil . hiil coIIol:!^ trtvsliiiuMi r not habu's. 

.iLlS. llu> ll.l\ tMlKUlll> lost lIU'SCtMlt ol 1 1 ist I IK 1 1 \ 

iKH'ds m llu' \\ idtiM olfoiillu I iii^ ad\ (Mtisjii^ chuiiis 
1 "ItMch" crtMlivr wi iliii^ at liotli a public juiiioi- 
collc^o and a small private libtM'al arts collo^tv 01 
coiirsr. i Toative writing caiTt bo taunlit any uioiv 
than "rrcativo" liviiif^ 1 btdiovt* that the value ol 
such a course* consists iii tMicouraf^ iiiM studtMits to sec 
thai they must work to lij;lit themselves tree ol the 
/deadly leiideiiey toward sloth, apathy, boredom, and 
/ linallv paralysis That in ordtM* to brinj; any oiderout 
ol public and private chaos, tlu* inner chaos must be 
challtMif^ed and euf^a^ied. dirtuMly. with lt\u'iied tools 
and weapons, with the eouraKi' to look dii cv^tly at tlu* 
Medusa ol their uuexpresstMl I'eais and 
inadetiuaciek n()t to escape into the di ii}^ oi* moiiey- 
indiKH*d lanlasies ol cxcHdlenee and applauscv 

Yhv "disadvantaf^ed" iii tlu* pul)lic sc^hool are 
luoic willin^tj. in m> expcMienee, to work at tlieii* 
Ignorance aiul fear than the ■ piivileKcd" at tl 
privatt* school. The formiM' >|iuhst en^agi* the ' lea 
world in a strugjjle lor exn^stence. The allluent 
sludcMits li'(Hiuentl> have a\ icmI distaste h)r 
assif^nments. 'I'hey "know" thai assif^nments are 
passe -sordid tag-ends of the disri|jlinarian past. 

They want to be 'creative. ' TImy insist, along 
with their parents. .th;d coed dormss or lelaxed 
sttindards will magiciilly enable thcni to be 
• 'creative bet^uise they will nodonger be repressed 
In'Vrules They have the vQcal[nilaVie<; and thcH;jg 
ends of pop philosophy to arguC. but often tji^^rf^^ 
produce less and write kvss inteiVstin^ly'than thtv 
•disadvantaged'Vbecau'stv alniost pothmg in their 

lives urges theni to fear consCquoncf s, 

.This may sound as thpugh I advocate leajning by 
means of tear ancl the whip. BuUOducation is Ml, I 
subniiK a woolly ,-<i()g^ t» pat and scamper with qii 
maniiHired lawrts. It is tbe puivsuii ()( what jilay turn 
out to be ah unpo.pular idea or lifestyle and it may 
lead'lo rejoction,by academy, parents and society— 
the crimes (or whicTJ Soci ates and Jesus were tried, 
' lUuxt Work, sheer digging, is out, whe,re the hip 
catalog is in. Vocabulary and gestuie take the place > 
i)i action, Spine .spuUl libercn*^irt5> colK^ges are so 
"rt4in ant;^^tli^y c^ou't eveii admit t^^departmenti;— 
Ihey arc cuille.d clots, but this doesi^'t mean they 
reUite any m6re closely with allied, fields. . 
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The sludent body, invariably "rin-oluliouary." 
declares, with faculty <H>l>«'<>val. moratoria 
whenever the United Stat(\s invadt\s somebody. 
l)ungart*t\s are worn to iiuhcate an miagnied 
solidarity with the proletariat. A professor-folk 
sing(M' may |)l<iy his guitar at graduation. 

lint ill the dorms*.' The students are crying, or 
Hying home to New Hampshire over weekends that 
l>egin on Thursday <uid end on Tuesday. They begin 
but hardly ever finish iiidepeiident piojects. A 
bookstore employe in one sc^liool told me with awe of 
till* aiuount of jeweli\v. cosiiuMics and hi fi (Hpiip 
nieiit students ch^trge there, billed to their parents 
as * sup|)lies." At many of these schools a student 
can attend foui' yea is and iievtM' cai'iy money oi'earn 
a cent of his own, iievei' meet a problem ii^his lightly 
shut world th.at money or iiiflueiuH* can't solve. 

The lett(*r columns in student newspapeis at many 
sui^li (^olleges endlessly reiterate the same plaintive 
(jucst ions: Where is tlu* ( ommuiiity 1 was pi omisiHl? 
Where is an intellectual brotherhood ofTi^1t(ThnT<?|ind 
friends*.^ Wluit is the magic talismait'to get line 
involved and kiu^p me involved*^ Where is anybody? 

Student health facilities the country over are 
swamped with over-dosed, hopeless, bored, violent 
adolescents. Wliy? They are under-employed, Uke 
their poor or black elders and contemporaries. The 
years of undergraduate education cnight to be like a 
war. in which there are casualties, wounds and 
consequences, the m^ed for a strategy to stay alive 
and. most important, the beginning of tlu* reali^.ation 
that one's time is not unlimited. 

Teacher and student in both public and private 
schools need to do away \\\lh the rhetoric of 
"generation gap" and multimedia (Miche and realize 
that we live in an era of broken faith and broken 
icons, one of transition . between unworkable 
strategies and values and a chaotic and terrifying 
hiture. 

Kducalion in this time ought to be an intensive 
study of the past, unbroken ijnto "fields*" or 'dis- 
ciplines" on the undergraduate level. Discussion 
must be intense on the ^^ubjeet juL what we as 
voyagers on our planet are ^oin^til^^ffl in the way 
of value systems, social systems, goals in order to 
work for the pluralistic society that will not rend 
it^^f to<pieces in a Tinal disastrous, apocalyptic 
mistake. 

There must be dialog, but there must also be 
authorities who are repositories of wisdom and who 
have the moral authority to encourage the young to 
become new repositories for the free gifts of the past 
to the present. . 

But this is rtpt what I hear in classrooms or 

profes^>brs* dining looms. 

If I were a fresH^nnan in 1971, I would choose a 
jimior college, even \vith large classes, because the 
instructors are experts at something. And if there is 
less expectation 6f experinlentatipn, there is also 
less ego-inflation all aroundMliere is more contact 
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with something that can besi bo railed 'reality 
testing. ' T)^re is in the urban setting a real world 
broiling atK)ut outside. 
^ There v many different kinds and ages of people 
in the clas.s. There is a course content. And there is 
little of the liberal syndrome of breast-beating over 
' relevane^.*' Black studies were initiated in the 
junior (*ollege. have received most publicity in their 
problems in the university. But everywhere black 
culture courses are going begging for students, even 
black ones. 

There are libraries everywhere as antidotes for 
n relevancy in theclassroom I^) undeigraduate can 
use up the resources of even the most modest 
library. The teacher who knows the value of his 
material is actually more receptive to the inquiring 
and dissatisfied student than the one who advertises 
multiple competencies and counseling. 1 prefer a 
right-wing disciplinarian who is fair to a liberal who 
vacillates between "philosophies." 

Unlike what the catalogs promise, the institution 
of "higher education" is only one of the many ways 
to learn Ihe use of tools "that mankind has found 
indispensable." It does not have a mandate or 
exclusive right to lour years oi' more of an 
adolestvnt's life But. in its puritan way. it makes all 
but very few parents and young people feel guilty if 
they are not in attendance 

1 would not be sorry to see most of the private 
schools in this country go undlM'. The pluralistic 
society that is the official goal of the United States 
does not need self advertised "Athenian forums." 
Diversity, if it exists anywhere, exists in large, free 
public schools. TlK^y are umbrellas for diversity. 

The student who wants what their rigid curricula 
cannot offer can devise his own, if he knows what lie 
wants. If he doesn't, it is much better that he be 
ladled a strong dose of a wide-spectrum cultural 
history along wfth his vocational training. 

It is time for the inflated catalog, liHethepumped- 
up automobile, to let out some air, let in some 
reality. 
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THE6AGA OF MARION DUNN 
ON LDS ANGELES CITY 
COLUEGE CAMPUS 

By B^elyn Giteck 

Marion (Martha) Dunn woavos a talo ol Ium* fifty 
yoar^ iit ( ity ( ollogo and I folt spellbound by hvw 
Pmudly she sits behind a desk in thoeafotoria with a 
glass iM)vor whii h holds tho pu turos sho holds most 
dOar. One is of horseir as" a young girl with hor 
debonair husband of just a fow weeks. There he 
stands, with a dark stetson eoeked over one eye and 
thei\ she is. a lovely woman, shiny-eyed, not 
knowing what her future holds, vShe met Ksmund 
Dunn in London, she expJained with a wistful sigh, 
and then. cM inkling up her blue eyes, sho eontinued. 
"1 was only in my ti;ens and he was an engineer on a 
tritnsatlanti(^ steame; . IH^ loved me very much and 
when he propost^d. he offered to bring my mother 
and "grannie" along with us to the United States. We 
had quite a tii^e getting "grannie*' iHong with us to 
the United States. We held quite a time getting 

'grannie " in. When we arrived we spent much time 
at Kllis Island since Jihe was in her seventies." She 
giggled'and said. "My niekijame is the Little English 
Girl." Another picture under the glass plate on the 
desk is of a large group of people at City College. This 
a nuMuorable occasion for all since it was the twenty 
fifth \lnniversary (*elebration. It Was held in the 
sanu^ cafeteria in which y/v sat on this day. The 
instructors of that time were hostesses, decorations 
had been done by Marion and it was completely 
catered by our own cafeteria crew. The reception 
looks as though all who were present had been at an , 
occasion long to' be remembered. Marion spoke of 
the elegant servicot "We used real china in those 
days and silverware, too. It was counted daily after 
lunch had been served." she pointed out, by herself. 
"Everything was doiu^ on a grand scale." She 
discounted the condition of Ijhe furniture in the 
Student Faculty Lounge. "Everything is falling 
apart. in there." 

Marion lovingly exclaimed over the beautiful ivy- 
covered buildings. Each one was moro beautiful 
than the next. She started to work in one of these 
buildingi5 thirty-three years ago. though she had 
been on the campus from its very inception when her 

She attended all the dances and football games. 
**Everyone went to the dances, this cMeleria was 
full all the time. It's not like that now. the teachers 
would be here at 7 a.m. before classes started. They 
started their day here with breakfast and friendly 
exc^Kanges. At the end of a semester a big party 
would be held and each instructor would talk about 
the .Summer plans they anticipated. " She sighed as 
she repeated herself, pointing tp'the empty rooms. 
ca(eteria. student faculty lounge, and faculty dining 
room. **WelL it was different in those days. Every 



room was lull. The students were real nice and Ihey 
listened to me When I said no sTiioking. they 
responded immediately. Tmeet them now when 1 am 
marketing, (h iving, walking down a stieet and they 
greet me affectionately. They call out. "Hi, City 
(\)llege." She (|uic kly added, "They are nice now. 
too." Slug^ I ambled on. going back to her husband. 
"He dieutwo days after they tore down all the ivy^ 
covered buildings. It broke his heart to liave that 
happen He ( ontended that they were all safe and 
that it was not necessary to destroy them." 

Dr, Snyder, the director and founder of U)S 
Angeles Ciiy (\)llege wJls a good friend of ours and 
was often in their home. He bad been the principal at 
Hollywood High School before starting the College. 

**My husband was a brave man. He enlisted \\\ the 
Navy during the Second World War and was a Lt. 
Commander who trained a destroyer squadron in 
San F^edro and was then assigned for three years in 
the Pacific with General Douglas Mac Arthur." She 
digressed a little, and in a reflective mood stated, "It 
was so alive here, so thrilling, now it is dead." 

This day that 1 sat with herwasquiet and hot. Not a 
student was to be seen. Yet for three and one half 
hours she comes in daily, Monday through Friday, 
faithful and dedicated!. Her life is made up of^what^^ 
City College ^ks, how her husband's role colored her 
thinking, and what it is today. 

One incident, she related pertained to a day^^hen 
Russia and communism were a theme of much 
emotion and "Eddie came to the campus or^e 
morning to find the hammer and sickle flying from 
th|* top of the flag pole in the main quad off yermont. 
The cord had bDen cut, and this meant thei[e was no 
way to bring it down. It would stay up thbre until 
someone went up to pull it down. When Edd/e saw it, 
he said, *This will kill the old man (his respectful 
Navy term for the head of the college) Up the pole 
he went, he never hesitated, up to the top, as^it 
swayed back and forth. It was dangerous. It was a 
long way up that pole and a long . long way back down 
again. Eddie s^ud there were seconds when he 
thought he would not make it." She went on, "But he. 
did make it; that is the kind of courage he had." She 
reminisced about the day he died. **Men were 
sobbing at his grave. He was very diplomatic and 
thousands were at his graveside. His college was 
clean and perfect," She gazed at me with her blue 
eyes sad as she spoke, with her British accent. 

Marion reflected back |^d mentioned the card 
sharks of the post World War II era. Students until 
then would play cards, but iio one attempted to stop 
them. One 'day an^ angry mother came in and 
demanded that the card4)laying be discontinued. 
Her son and many others had lost much money to . 
these older men who^came on the campus just to sit 
around and play c^rds with the young students. That 
brought an end to card playing and it is enforced by 
Marion in a polite, but very firm manner. " 

Marion met Richard Nixon who visited the 



sllidents and faculty during Presidoiit Loiiihardi's 
t(M-|u ol office- Thoy wore ii) tlu' Student Kac iilty 
Ixiunge aiulshe was asked to wiilk Mrs. Nixoii to thi' 
Faculty hining Koom A-s she leit for the reception, a 
Times photojjrapher diopixMl his caiiieia on her 
Ueud. SheHaughtijl as she recalled this iiici(ieiit. She 
proudly showed n\e:j snapshot which she cairies in 
her wallel. in whicFVhe stands next to Njxon and 
other notables at the iWeption 

She nH^t Kleanor Hoosevelt who was one of our 
ijuest speakers at a Snyderl.ecture. Hut then she met 
many iiuportant people here and remembers Hu^h 
0;Hrien who worked in the cafeteria 'He was such a 
nice, boy," was what she remembers. She recalls 
Donna Heed as a lovely young lady and spoke of 
Ksther Williams, "w hodid not attend this school, but 
used to go swimming in our pool. " 

Jhe gi aduatioiis were held at the (Jreek Theatre 
and were such elegant affairs. She refU^ctsupon the 
pivnics, the programs-put on t)y th^ faculty in the 
auditorium, the fairs that were held "Bing Crosby's 
brother- pkryCd there and all the teachers came. 
What fun and exciteifient with the bootlis and games 
and rides. " 

She concluded her recollections on a reflective 
note "The spirit was wonderful and strong. Just like 
home to all. Now there is a feeling of strangeness." 

She IS a J rue. housemother of the coJlege. Fifty 
years of living here daily has made'her an integral 
part of the history of this school. With her English 
accent, her proud spirit, her giggles^uid sighs, her 
Sparkling blue eyes, she evokes an image of what 
once was. , 
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CiRAVITV 

Bv lli Wn rriKsdrll UvMh 

It in.u \v( 1 1 l)( . 
Is I In I u th MdiIiuI-^s w.iv oI love 
1 ()i In I !• .1) ihli!)i;s 
\\ ( .lie Id I lo (l.i//l( out s|),u (• 
■ I ikj ll\ mi; embers 



THE WOMAN OF-TEHilANTEP 



A Viu Skcuh l)v M;niin Moiulius 



i*()V(M i\ mi ,iMi, Ur. 
She Icms ,»i;ainsi the w.ill. 
Ilci (ommi; ihild h(';u v u uhin \\r\ 
I Ih* w'cekK m.iikci swiiis .uound hci; 
I loni c.u h l(\m aim tlani;l(*.s a |)hu k(|l Iumi. 
'Ajwxkui m A basket at \w\ leci. 
l)am|t4M-'ii IIalt(*ir>Nia hci tcmpies. 
l.t,i;ln swims Ix^loiVhei e\(s. 



PHOENIX 



, I'liocnix-likc. 
1 died willi 
-Bi lovnI. Ji ' 
AikI so I uoic 
\V iih soiuc .iina/cinciii 
I )ic ciciituic lliat ciiK.'i^cs lioiii ihc asli. 
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THE MASTER PLAN AND 
COMMgNrfY COLLEGES 
1960 - 1980 

By Dearl t . McHenry 

Twonty yiMi s ix^o (\\\\loiu\.\ Iuj^Ium' (uiucation was 
ui liM'iiKMit Out ol that IcmmumH r.wnc MasttM* 
IMan loi' ll»>ih(M- hlduratiou 

What causiMl tho hMMuiMit'' (^)n(litious wcvr tho 
\k\s\c cause ProdictioiKS indicattHl that nuiuhiM s ol 
students in (\dilornia hij^luM' oduratuui uuj^ht ti iple 
\fi ir> y(\u s l^ iiuds lor cMpUal outlay and opcM atious, 
wvA'v nu^liort su|)ply. hoth in the |)rivate aiul public 
s(*ctors StjidiMil iiiix was chaiiKuij^. with a larger 
proportion ^oin.u into ijracluati* and .|)rolessional 
schools TluMc wriv rei)orts ol duplication and ovim' 
coinpiMitiN ciuvss anionic tlu^ seRiiUMits. 

Who turned the crisis t^on.<triJcti\'i* ends'' Many 
p(M)pl(\ ol whom only a lew can In* uuMitioned Ucvr 
In the Assembly . th(* lat(* l)()roth\' l)onahoi\'^ind in^ 
tin* S(MKit(* th(* lat(* (;eortjc MilhM' aiul otIuM s A lu'w 
(W)\(Mnor. b^diinmd (i l^rown. Sr.. cmIUmJ ou tlu^ 
s(*f^nients t^) loj^ether The veteran SuptM'uiteu 
dent (H rublic Instruction. Hoy K Simpson, and tlu* 
new President of the rniviirsity . CMark K(M'r. worktul 
cooperat^jively to put higher education's house* ui 
\ ordiU'. l)espit(* such iiu|)r(\ssi\ e support, the Master 
riaii Survey ini^ht ha\e resulted in Just anotluM' 
report tiled away (wcept lor the peerless leadership 
. ool thcvlati^ Arthur (1. Coons^ <then Pnvsident ol 
Occidental (\)ll(*j^iV Someone called him the 
"catalyser." but my faint recollecMiou of c^hemistry 
made me suspect the term was too inert lor so 
dynamic a person. He was catalytic only in the 
medicMrsense whic*h my dictionary says is 'a 
remedy that counteracts uuffbid'aKiMUMes in tlu* 
blood." TUv survey he lu^adeij was relatively uniciue 
ill that it was not eonductiHt by'outsiders but xvas an 
"inside job" by resi)onsible representatives of the 
segments.' indepiMident institutions. Junf(Vinu)lleKiVs. 
statoX*ollen<'|. inui stati* university. 

The recommondatious of the Master Plaiv wei e 
accepted and imprlemeuted to an unusual decree. 
^ Intipoi'tant new machinery was created under the 
Donahoe Higher Kdueation A(M: the ('oordinating 
(ouiU'il Post Secondary Conuniission) , through 
•whiclFtho segments might work together and give 
^ advice to ' state goviM ument and the governing 
boards; .the Trustew, which 'beivune in 1%1 the 
«i^verning board for tfie state (M)lleges (now State 
-trnivors1t4es and C\)llege,s). one of the lai^gest 
syste^ns of higher educytion ,in the nation. Subse 
^ querjtly the li^Tard of (iovernors of the ('ommunity 
■ Collides .was udded. ' 

S.v'-'**>^ffi^*ult ayd delicate inter-segmenlar problems 
were 'approached through new |#oeedui es. The 
Coordinating Council was made rosponsii)le for 
studying iieed and location of proposed new sUdi^ 
colleges and ljniv!ersit-y campuses. The differenliii 
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tioii ol luiKtions fuiioiy^ the public. . s(^)^nients'' w7b< 
spelled out u) the Uonahoc Ac*t, aiid tlu^ Couueil w a>; 
assigiuui tlu* n)le of arbiter. The joint doctoraV. i*. 
*coo|)(M iilj\M* ot the .:stat<'< olh>g(^ auil the 

University ()lfliifornia. vvas aulhoh/.ed Kevievjf (>4 
stal(* colJcgi^^id University budgiMs hy Uie (\)or 
dinatiiig''(\)uncil wij^h'Jo lomis "on gtMUMal \c\ r\ ol 
support^" • ■ ^ ' ' \ 

Much interest and entjiusiasm lor th(* Master Plan 
was shown in (rther states and nations. Many out of- 
stat(* . <Miucators \'iewi*fl California's achievement 
rather over credulously . In states as di\<Tse as New 
J(M\s(\v and Missouri. Illinois and Massaclnisetts 1 
priMcluHi tlu* gospe 1 of i^xccd IcMicc and diversity from 
the book'ofMlu* MastcM' Plan, and tin* response was 
hiMitiMung 

Tin* junior colleges w en\ fully rtM'ogni/ecj as a pin t 
of higluM- (Miiu atioii and with voict* and vol (* iti it.s 
Uouncjl Tlu^ state colU^g(\s at last wrvv IooUmI up 
with tluMr own govtMuiiig l^oard and llu^ ciMitral 
iuiministrativi^ leadership th(\v luvded so long The 
r(M>»'e>^en(^itives of independent- institutions on the 
(\)uncil brought inloriiuMi advice*'on geiuM'al 
problrms. The University of Calih)rnia. seeun* m its 
rivscarcli aiuidoctcu'al fuiuMions. laciMi opto f)uilding 
lunv campuses and professional sc^hools. 

..Although 1 i i^piwsented t4u* Umver.sity of (\dif()r 
Ilia on tin* Maslev I'li^n t(\im. 1 gave much attention 
to the coiumuiiity colh^ges.yThe Donalux* Act 
declared timt the public junior college.^ wtM^isa •4)art 
of public higluM^ education, f)ut (U)ut iiuied them also 
as a part of tin* puf)lic school system The an^is of 
instruction were defined as" transfer, vocational - 
techiiical and general. liluM^i^rts courses. 

The MasKM- Plan called for new junior colleges or 
(Expansion of Existing districts to include "open" 
territory: the uucoviuvd areas .\^vvv promptly 
cov(MHHi, many with fine lu^vv colh^ges. 

In the fiscal sector we recommended tharState 
support for opeVations be iiuarased from 'MY'A \o4^yy<- 
hy 1975. This^was aclui^'CHl. The impact of^Proposi- 
tiou Hi of 1978 sy cuiMails local tax reveiuies \)f 
community college districts that thVy have become 
heay.Uy di^pendent m\ ^1)ail out" funds from the 
Statv. As a believei; in the virtues of divor>;ity and - 
local control, I am alarmed to sei^the shil^^ toward 
full State supporffHMtiiuately. who pays is likely to 
l all llu* tune. 

One of tin* greatest achievci>ient^s of tlivcoiuluuni- 
ty colleges has been to provide ttw logical gateway 
thro\.igh which the disadvantaged can proceed It) 
further'education (ov meaniugliil careers and useful 
servic'c. For altogethei' too * long Jhe^ ncyds of 
minorities - ethnic, economic, lultural - have been 
listed too low on the agenda of democracy. Junior, 
colleges attracT and eouiusel those who are promis^ 
ing. Pour year iH)lleges ean.pi'ovides(*holarships and 
en(H)iu agenunif to transfers. 

One of the wisest points of the MastW Plan w;us t 
aspiration to "divert" an important\ronortion o'' 




h\^\\ St luxvl KJ^^^'^^^^t^^*^ l)(nu tlh* pul)irr lour yvM 

V'olIrK^*/^ Jiu* conu^uiiiity rollrjijos This Kt>.il was 

;u*lnr\;.rtl well in ,hI\ *nU r ol thr Ifi'/T) tai'KtM tlatr 

, .•^*^^7' > t\n s (hn r Ims hccw a ^row inj^ rrrofLjni 

lu^i 'thai llu* produrls ol jniiioi' follrm^s actnt^vt* 

iliviLiiuiion Ml 'rnan\ lit'lds l*'oi' t»\ain|)U\ in llu* 

Urtn tM-^H.v ol ('aliloi jvia. thr Aradrmic Virt* Pr(\si ' 
.J- ' » • 

(KmU aiul our ( ham rllor ai c ^radnalrs ol a (""'alih)!' 
ma coi^inuiiiitN collr^o 

.l.-ikr llu\ AnuM it ajr(*t)iisliUMi()ii. fhr Masf^M rhni 
uas a "iMuullrol l ornpronusrs * If was ijUiMuIrd to 
hi* a.roatl map lorh»>4hyr.v;iluration lilttHMi yi^ars 
ahoad AUIiooKh roVtililKuis havr rhaii^rd ^I'^'atly. 
Ihr mrijoi ItMturrs ol- thr Ma.strr IMaii staiui 
\ M lually mirhaii^iMl altrv iwo'd.iM adrs LrK«sIati\ (* 
coMnn'ilttMvs sUkIumI pos.sihir anUMuliurnts. but lioiir 
ol nniroriaiu r was adoptrd 



lA)okniK l)*u k ovrr Mastor Plan rrport. I srr 
liltU* that urviis rhauM*' 'I'hr str*uKlit linr piojrr 
tioiis oj stiuitMit iuuulu»Ks uuist br inodilircf to takr 
iMlo aocouiU lowiM* bu th iah\s and diiuinishrd lui 
inif^ralioM '\^Uv w(*akrnrd taxuiK |)owri ()l coiumuui 
ty oolU*K<*s uiidrr^'roposition i;{ rrcpiirrs icMhuikni^ 
how thi\\' can rrtani local coiitiol^ while accc[)tin^; 
more State huids Implicit in ttir IMan was^thi* 
assninptio!! 'ol continued i^iiberiKi tonal and 
U»Ki^hdivo sup|)ort; the false economy ol (lovei nor 
Kdmund (J. Ihown.. Ji has brought colleKi' *uui 
university . laculty salaries to dan^rroiisly iin 
(Competitive le\ els - / 

l^'ew" in.^tr iiments ol its knm h.ive lasted so lon^ **nd 
served so well aTs tlie MasttM' IMan lor Higher 
l^diii:^tion i^ ( aliloinia 
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THE LIFE STORY OF A 
MODERN RENAISSANCE MAN 

By Dudley Gordof) • ' 

\Vh<-n I road my p.ipci Tlio l.ilt« .md Works ol 
ClKirlfs l.umiuis. lu-lorc I'lolcssor llciht'it K 
HoltoM'.s Snuin.ii oil WrsUM M History, in HW). it was 
woll rocoi\c(l l)r Holtoii i ltMrrd his throat w itli a 
" Mar r r nmph " and stated. I hope you arr not. 
K(»m« to loavf it their' That is a bj/tTITthat should* 
have been wnlhMi hmg ai^o 



flir thj^s expression ol 
I'rolessor who had,, 
rough tlu' trials and 



01 eourse 1 was delighted tolu 
approval Iroiu the renowned 
herded more than 100 Vh Hs th 
tril)ula(ions()l a Doi tor.Tl'progr.^Uy Hut had 1 known 
at (he time (hat his iniplu ation would recimre some 
(hirty years ol (airly persistont ellort, 1 doubt 1 
would ha\(' accepted his challenge. However. 1 
followed his suggestion and have been rewarded 
richly. 

This epi.sode occurnvl in the Spring ol w hile 1 ' 
was'vngaged as a \'isi(iiig I'rotessoi at San Kran 
Cisco S(a(e College M.\ schedule permilted me to 
, ntteiidancvemng seminar each week acro.ssthc Hay 
at (he I'mversKN ol Calitornia in Herkeley Here 1 
became deeply engrossed m sliidying the !ile and 
achievenuMKs of a many sided individual a 
modern Leonardo 1 lound' l.imvniis to be multi 
talented as were l<'ranklin and .lellersoii (Archibald 
MacLeish la(er wrote nU'. " Liimmis was the type ol 
eecentric ol which Hritam produces many and we 
bii^levv"). 

•l.mmlns was a New I'aigla'nd Vankee,whose lather 
p«t'y<n'tHl him lor Harvard llis lather. Dr. Henry 
l.ummis. w as a \itMhodisl mmisler and Prolessor of 
.Languages Hv started the boy on Latin a( 7. (Jreek 
■.( a( «, Hebrew a( V), and- coiu'urrendy on Hi.slory. 
LiteraJiire. Pliilosophy. etc When the young man 
arrived at ("ainbndge in 1877. he discovered lha( he 
•had' already read ihe ipimred classics for the 
KrtKshman year So he ■hiajored in poker, poedy 
and atUUMics "" 

One iiight in his room, while he was singing (he 
. lyrics of a (i.rec iai>.poem. he di.stDvored where Voe 
obtained his in.sj)ira(ioH Jor his most famous poem 
■•The Haven ■ His discovery \vMs,applauded by Iwo 
of hij{ prolVss()rsf but. tor/sonie reason, he did' not 
exploit the I'tH glattOtoKerhaps he was too preoc-- 
ciipied with another project— the writing, printing 
anti publi.shjng of a miniature book of poems whicJL 
ho printetj^n filmy-^ birch. bai k Aiul the selling " 
more than t2,(H)0 eopiefj. > ' 
., ■ Uuinmis^-'Bircfi-Bark Pyemrf'' brought letters of 
commendation from Long fellow*. Euiiirson.Holmes, 
Lowell. Whittier. Whitman and others. Longfellow' 
wrote . . "It is very quaint, and pretty in design, and 
I have||lead with much pleasure the poems it 
'"^^••lins." Theodore Roosevelt bought a copy and 
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sent It to hi.sy?)ung sister with a nole saying, ""l came 
aiross a funny little loook ol poelry loday . and I st'^nd 
i( to my funny, hide Kitty Koo. wi(h Love. Teddy." 

In his Senior year. Lummis met and married 
Dorothea Ho^ids of Chillicolhe. Ohio Upoil leaving 
Crtinbridge the couple wenl (o h«'r home (own where 
Liimmis became the editor of the StMoto (;a/e((e. 
Aher (hreeyears terminated by-a bout wi(h ma'lnria.„ 
lie wrote' Colonel Harrison '(Jray Otis, pulolisher oC 
the fledgeling Los Angeles limes, proposing thai he- 
. would vvalk ai-ros.s (he eondnent meiuiwhile forwar- 
ding a wtM'kiy inter of .several columns for the Times 
II"" a jobmvait.ed him upon Tiis arrival m \ .os Angeles 
Tlie gimmick wa;ti'surce.s.sful. ;tnd-in the Kail (;f 1«H4 
ht' set au(-on UTs (ramp ai ro.s.s (he cound y 

Whi'ii Lnmmis Visded the Orand C'anyoiy.via a 
two day and one night stage coai h'ride. he R>-arned 
(hat more Hritons than Americans bad visiled this 
Wonder ofthe World/ This experience inspired him 
(o create (he slogtin ■"See America Kirst."- 

After Inking acro^A^ eight states aiul terrilories in 
14;^ days at an avf*rageU' :}0 miles ju'r (fay for a total 
of ;{()()7 miles. Lmnmis arrived in Los Angeles on 
Kebruary l.s(. '1883 The following morning be 
climbed die.stairs ofthe Times aijd soon became the 
first City Lditor and part owner Here he conducted 
his crusades to reduce.lhe cuKural chasm between 
Cambridge and pioneer cowtown U)s Angeles. 

UKiniately. Luiunds' intellectual contributions to 
his adopted city surpas.sed those of any contem 
porary oil millionaire.' He saved from obli(era(ion 
Olvera Street, the missions at San Fernando. San* 
Juan Capistrano and elsewhere. He foundecf (he 
Soudiwest Mu.senm of Art. Science and History. He 
built with his own hands the Lummis; Home (a State 
Historical Cultural Moiunuent #r)3l). He madt» the 
L A. Public Library >l"in the couHdy in circulation. 
He left' a heritage of. 300 reoordings of Si>iuiiSh,, 
(\nhforiiia ■folks(«igs:a1id 'a- file of M^years of his 
regiomil iriagazine Land of Sim.sfune/Out West. and. 
an aiiMful of books oir'tlu' Southwest and Latin 
America. ' ' .. 

My iiUerost in Lummis was first ignited by the 
reading of his lively Strange Corners of Our Country , 
The Iwiuid of I*oeo Tiempo and Mesa, Canyon and 
I*ueblo. 1 was astonished to discover that none of my 
colleagues in the Knglish Department at Los 
Angeles City C^ollege had read any of bis works. t>ne 
meniber had heard his nai^ie, but l)eheved only that 
he was a CT'iamber of Commerce P.H. man. Actual- 
ly, for a quarter century t^^' Lummis hoJiie was the 
equivalen^of a salon where men and, women could 
launch new ideas in the presence of .Jriejidly 
listeners. ^ ^^-^ 

When "^! registered in Djr. Bollion'>! SeniifH<i^ I 
became determined that I would rescue. from 
oblivion a^ veritable renaissance man f ho not-only.' 
recorded history, he also mide>it in spiVof alhip^'t- 
insurmountable -handicaps, su^h as:' a cultural, 
environment slightly better than that in Dodge City 



tl. A hiiii A \M)\)\(\a\u)\\ oI 12 (MM) W\\v\\ \\v Mvw vii .\n<\ 
w lonk ir) vtMrs »H^I(>i't» Tt>errA('htHi 100. (MH)) fir w;is 

ivjncAtMt Ji:T)iM.lV\o vK.rlily oj iHiblislMMK cVHl(M\s and 

(IrsiM 1 f\u:U , ^ 

•tooth .u\Mi\ (M .sMr> or ttii* cjtMuiMK ol (\)i()nvUli). I 
hcu.iii \\ni kn\K^>ij bioKiMplu ()1 l .inirnuji in4»:n Mt\s! 
Anncd wilh a li.s! ol ohiijiMtMs vvlu) luul known 
I.HMunis m Ai i/ona Jiui .\t\\v Mivxit'o wlnoK I had 
t>l)t\uin'd Ir4>n\ l.ununis* ilvi^^hfof. . 'ftn l)i>.s<*\ I . 
out I itli^d a Modj^rMlu hMntli Ion pajH*! frnrk.uilli 
l)()()ks lo sidl lo^ pa\ iM\ i*\poi\i^(Vs I tHi)vr* ni>. 
. * l\n\ Hoo"kslu>p* IroiM 1 .os Aif^J^^h^s to 'rat)s 'No\\ 
M(;\iH(> ajul rrlnrn 1 sohl Ixx^ks \o\ i\ish: imd li .^t^tl 
lluan Lor ^asolnu* lianihni Ki*r>^*. poltoi v ;Mi<l"ollftM* 
books " " ' , 

I nitt*r\ u^wT^tradtM s. aiMlu)C>>. ranclu\r-s, j')anil(M's. 
■piarsls. siMi^mLsis and .Indian rluols .I visilt^d- 
ma n\ o I llu^ SI !(\s and Indian jMioblo.s w horo 1 .mi urns 
\ \s\\v{\ and h\>'d^Al Aconia .iiul I'.a^ij^MiVl Tradtnl 
h"\lilt's and olhrr ^oods I ran uM^ alon^ ()ruM)oII<M' 
stalled. \\ luMi yow ^lonu* \\v\\ vt^ir; brnt^4 nuMr.s 
slurts and I iDiistM s . 

Lack t)l spart* ppohibils uiy" lurjitionntjL; nuleiail 
spin niUMis i>ljurjsj that I j;.itber(*d tr()in i.MOiy lhan 'M) 
mtiM \ i(*\vsbjf^yi^^ Ihr tollow \\\^,. U\ llarohFs (\)lU)n' 
iHMuarkod, Mi s (\)lti)n-an(i^ >vonl(J roatl Lnniinis -' 
lalt^sl book m Jbr wndtM". and. \vilb- Ibt* coiniit^ o\ 
sprnii^-wr wonld \ isil lht* pla(^(\s' h*(* dvsonlKMl so 
vi.\ idl\ \V<mIi(I lb!/KjiM\M*vinaryrMrs aii(l tl*'^ ■ 
that rathor Uiari' ^ifuMid. anollUM* " wanltM' in 
riiihulidphia. \\i\wiViild inovr lo l^'laK-^l^dl " TluMt* 
(hoy lonndtMi fli(\'Mn^c*mru ol' NorlbtMii Aii/.t)na 
\\hoV(^ llu\\ aidinl m Ibt* iwival ol Hopi oralis. 
Knipsl 'rhoiM[)soni StMon nuMilioiUMM, "lAmiiuis was 
anions a parly o\ us who visitiMl lM^t*i^(lonl Tt^ddy 
Kbf)s*t^\ rll on a inalior ooiuuM iiinj; iuistrt\dt*d 
Indian's Mary An.'stMi and Hambn (Jarland inado up 
^\oy\\) " TabU^ AbtMla. (-iovornor ol* Iho Islt^ta 
I^ieblo. rt\spon(l(ul to n)y question about tho rumor 
that Luiumisha(l marriod an Islota girl and fathorod 
aobild with litM'by statiir^;. 'i)on Carlos inarriod Kvo 
Pouylas. the whitr :>( hooltoaohor. Luminis was oilo 
of the most honorablo inrn 1 have known/' He 
(lirtHled me Xthiw) eldarly wonlan who lived nearby. 
She eonfirined Abc^a's opinion.^ At Present t. 
^ri/.ona, 1 visited tlieSharlot M HijU Museum. Miss 
Hall had been an editor of lAimniis* regional 
„ magazine. I ho luuid of Sunshine/Out West When 
she returned to Preseott she followed Lunimis' 
exaitiple. He \\M founded llu' Southwest Museum in 
Los Angidos. Thus l.nniilVis was iustruinenlal in 
''^ introduc ing IhrtH^ museums in the ISouth west. 
^ While at harvard Lummis eanio under the 
infeelious influenee of Professor Cliailes Kliot 
Norton, one the ' Harvard Imniortals/* He was a 
founder of t|k^ Atlantic Monthly and the Nation 



uxa^axuie. He i lonndc^d tlu* AnuM iran Inst ilntt^ oi 
Arrha(M)loMy and tbe Amei lean l^'olklort* SoeUMy 
rwas a prrictieinK humanist, an iMnun^fd DanIt* 
srbolar. and he introduxiMl tlu* lii^st eomst* in an 
AmcM ieuo eollen<* ^>n tbt^ History ot the l''nu^ Arts 
l*\)r >(\u's was i^ditor of the Noflli Auierit^an 
He view 

'IMiat Norton's ofteii i (mIimmUmI dietum "Pro^r(\ss 
toward the InUne is bas(Ml upon kiiowU^d^t* of llu*' 
past ' was dtn^ply in^jraiiUMl m'laiinmis ks prorlaiin 
(mI m ll)e slogan ()t thr S()nlh\V(\st MustMim. 
'"roinojrow is tlu^ [lowtM'ot oni y^^st^M'^k^ys 
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JOHN LOMBARD I AND 
THE IDYLLIC AGE 

hy AW Hood 

\Vc .\U)\\ nUrictl .1 [iruotl wluMi w r h.ul .ul 
' lUiuistiMtoi's Ih.u \\(* knrw .mil rivspccMt'd I h.ul 
.krtown .h»hfi loi Ln.ui\ xc.us .liul \\r prnh.ihly kiU'W 
nu' rU;M l)cl!tM Ih.m I kiuw \\\\\\ \\ r'.uul our w i\ cs 
Ih*I()mK(mI to \\\r sAWH^ jWcvAiy ^^roup \\ (M\ iM t* hiilh 
t.itluM's IM St'Diif I'^DDp 121 jiul I knew lus 
hnllMMl son \ tM \ w oil 

. .lolur.s ^'I^M Moloi w lo^'^)^^o(l l)\ ini^ lo w oi k 
"'lus w.i> 'llu-oU).:h \t*\\ \\)\'k ('il> CoMo^o l-nliKi' 
* numy www who Iki\o to sli u^^Jo ihrou^li school, hr 
^utpuifil .1 wril rouudoil hhriMl rdvir.Uion ^ 

l-'roiu tht^ hisl his .nuhnion w.is lo sutooimI .is .\n 
.KliniinsliMlor . No lu.uK* \r\\ roniprouusos .uul 
pio^rossiul l)\ shoiM p.iluMut* '.uul abihiy l.ikt* 
Woiuloll Hl.u k ho w.is .i-hhtMMl. hul llus lu* lUMlhor 
lliitUHtMi luu i (Mu iMltui I \v so i \ tnl lis |)rt\si(hMU of I ho 
l'\u ully AssooKUU)n w hou \\ was iu)l t^xaolly »i stop 
l(n\ar(l hi-ooiiunK rnvsuhMi! ol Iho ('olh\i;i* 
^ His lo\(d\ w.is I lu^ d.niK^ihM* ol a ^oiUMUMil 

luouihoi ol Iho (low ulowii adiuiiMsl l al U)n . a lonuoo 
liou wbu h un.^ht ha\o holptMl luiu. hul ho slayod 
w ith u> 

WluMi I riMut uod lo llu^ o.ujipus 111 llu* !• all ol hM7. 
' iu\ f'u s! \ isil )\ as to his oHu'o vSuu r I had kisl soon 
hull I had losl*ui\ .^oii .uul lu* h.id lost his w lU* \ (u y 
sud(lonl> \\ t* shook hauds siI(muI\ V VL iiMi w(* hc^^an 
to talk. John \\\ks in O()iiiplott* (H)Uti^|pll,j5\s;ti(i h(* 
would maKi \ a^aiu -ho did nOt like* a sin^^t* lihv 

I found uiNstdt ui .1 inoi'o lauuli^U" roU* wIumi iho 
adniuiistralioir al)ruptl\ aholishtMl tho National 

Studonts Association (NSA) without consulting tho 
laciilty I was Chau inau ol a conunittoo a|)poiutod 
hy tho l'\u>^ilt\ Associalioii lo iii\ (\st i^al(V I wrott* tlu* 
i opt)i K w hioh w as iJt\scril)tHl as hrilliani 1>\ inan\^ oL 
"luy colloa^uos, hut not by iohu I inchuU* it hor(\ 
i^aiuplo ol a hluMal s attitudt* to^studont govern 
inont My ad\ ico was not taken iuul iroiucally it 
tnnuMi out that llu* \S.\ w as tlu* croalu|'o not ol th(* . 
Soviets, but ^I tlu* (1 A. " ' 

rharlio Tim^^ ^vas a ^otxl oLIusti iuMion. Ho ' 

had biHMf a Inu* (oacluM-^cttui also doiu* an o>^*oll(*!)l 
job in or^ani^ing and adininistiM inM inu|.tea(^ufv^ an 
Air (\)r|n^ (*ado*t prof^raiu. 

Susan \'an Valkonburji. wlu) had hor ohar;uMcr. 
tenipiM*od by sorvicv in tho Marilu* (\)r|)s, was a 
breath oi frpsh air as Deaiiorstudejit personnel/rht* 
Athletic ('oa(*hes had the shocking experieniTol 
fiiidijig a ^^trong-inindetl woman as boyss/ The 
eligihiMty requirements lor atbletes hnd 
degenerated to tiw point that any athlete enrolled lor 
12 units could compete for/at least' a .wmester 
regiudless ()1 acndemic perlarmanee: Dtan Van 
Valkenburg required that they maintain a C.a verage 
at allUimes. Thh other comrflunity colleg&s irefiised 
* Jlojig with this Very reasonable idej» but Strain 



sturk lo hoi ;.;uns Wo conid roci uit 110 more Ir.unp 
athletes and w(* hav(* liad lew winmng seasons since 
\\r ha\'e had sonu^ ^ood studiMil athhMi^s Oiu* ol 
t)ui- best ba.sJ((Mball player named Chapman taught 
cahMihis as a graduate student at (\il Tecli 1 taught 
bis class tli(» lollo\ving(|uart(M- aiulean lesldy that lu^ 
\s as a hue teacher 

I had lon^ boon concerned with the (i(^plorM)h* 
tliop out rat(v Some ol our lac nity h^lt thai \\v were 
performing a uselul hiiiction as a sieve, alltwiug the 
line lUattMial to goon to college and rejecting coarse 
However.. otluMs (t^lt that any student passing 
tluough our ( olh^ge -oven lor a short period should 
emerge the hotter h)r the\^\peruuu (^ My philosophy 
Is oxprossc^l by ihe lollowing paper submittcMl loan 
oarluM adiniuistrat ion 

In l!>*il just belore I retired. I pres(Miled a plan lo 
John l.oiubardi tor dealing ^with tlu* low(\st ?J) 
percenl ot ontejing slud(Mits as measured by the 
S (' A T lest .My idea was based mi a nietluxlHong 
iis(mI and abus(^(l b\ uniN orsit u\s the large UM'turi* 
seclioii w ith small (jui/. or lab sections 

Our Umiu Wiis lo consist of our most chartsmatic 
Iccluro]- combiuvd with a psychologist, who would 
diagnose weakii(\ss and instrmi in study nuMhods/ 
TheiH^ wvvv to ho small discussion iii'oups and usi* 
ol tlu^ rcMding labs. Kmphasis was to be [)laced on 
speaking and listening as W(dl as rtMding 

WhelluM- becaus(M)t luy persuasi v(MU\ss or b(H\uis(^ 
ibe time was rip(\ the plan was applit^l t(^iji 
"t*\p(M imental grouf) ot one hundred students. 

'Vhr ttMin selected was [uM lect. Matlie llaig was 
a magnitieently (^uihy character, who luMd the 
group in' llu^ hollow oi luM' hand. Max Sheaniu was a 
\ iM-y intcdligent |)s^^*h()l()gisl. They wer(\supp()sed to 
^ save enough A D, A. on the large jiniure section to 
iilloid small (bscussion groups, which vvtM'ejather 
skimped, although in latiM- yeais tlu\v used 
graduates troin the class as tutors and Usulei's. The 
sF)irit was tiiuv No great number eiuled up in 
college, but they wen* all hett(M' lor the e\p(Mi(Mie(\ 
'rhegr(*al(\^t compliment was pa id by a young lady 
who, by a lei^eal ei ror. was classified in the bottom 
2r) peretMit instead of the top percent. Hy the tinie 
the Ivluiuler w<is discovered it was too late lo enroll in 
a rrguliir class'. She completed the semester aiul 
deelaroTt tiiat it w'as a great educational experience. 
' The students were certainly unprepared lor 
K)nv(*Upomil college instruction. Mitx explained a 
simple introductory chapter' of an elementary 
p^y(^h(vl^y texy)()ok. He assigned it for overnight 
. study 'Mii next'clay asked them with open book to 
answer the (piestions at the end of the cJiapter, 
jMearly all of them flunked the lest. 

The project has survived'lhe turmoils of the 7t)\s. 
but is still in the experimental stage. 

1 sometimes disagreed with John, He was a superb 
practitioner of the art ot the possible, while I ' 
sonuHimes advocated the lnipost;ible. It also seemed 
to me that he could have been more aggressive in 

•I So-. - - . . . . 



rrrruiliiiK tlu* wry host tiilnit ^ivaiLihle for the 
lower runKS of hLsadniiinstrativc latldiMV 

tlohn nui inclined an aliiios|'5luMr in which it was 
Kood lo toat h and ^ooii to Irarn lie was loved and 
» rtvspected by all ol us His retinMiient party was 

nuMnorable 




DEAR ROSALIE 



• by fsjaricy E Qiiuin 

'Kosalio \v;is horn, ^iru u|). Ix^ tiino i\ hi\\'\v\\{\i'\\ 
j;ot oil woik.vMul IninhliMl loi* Ihm* hoMsok(\v in Iron I ol 
Ihr (looi 

'\{)\\ K'AW r ail inc liik\ . ' slir'd saiil [o Ium* shrink. 
Dr l*Y\ hrr^iM Shr \s :us rirvt^n. and il w as hrr hrsl 
visit to hrr I irst shruik 

'Oh * Dr' KiA hi^rK^M* said ra^rrlv. Ms that your 
nirknatMO a» srhool ' " Mr sinilrd. and hlmki*d at hor 
\\\ a swrtM. hoo/.r\ w ay . and Kosalic IhoUKht to liaA 
luM inothrr srhrdidi* uioiinnK a|)|)ointin(Mits alter 
tins 

'No. * shr said, .' hut I am iiu ()i'i i^il)li\ don't >'on 
think" ".Mo bo>;an sonhhllnK madl\' in liis notohook 

So Ivosahr was horn. c:\\\\c through thr jnnKh*. 
ho(\onr a hartiMuiiM , i^ot oil woi k. and iound hor 
housok(\\ Sho v\as iiu orrii^ihh^ 

It was two tlvn ty II) tlu^ iiioi iiiuf.:. 'and when sho 
0|)oiiO(i tho door t^H^ iruiio was ph^yii)^ loudly Sho 
wont to tho roll i^iVator and K*>t iUMsoll a hotth^ .ol 
hoor Tiu honiv." .^ho railed to thr hodroom dooiv 
'And now loi iho ik^us. ' thi^ radio said 
'OpIhalmolo^Jsts at Johns Hopkins oonHrinod 
today that h<\uity is in Iho oyo ol tho hoholdor , " 
Hosalio turned tho radio oil 

"HVauty." Francis had said, "is in thooyiM)! tho 
"hoholdor . ^ w 

I'lldrmk to that." Joi^said Hosallo was washing; 
^ lassies * . * 

"Don't you think Tm swiUl." slii^ said, " as 
Assistant \'u'o rrcsidonl mi oliarKi' ul all this 
KiMndour'.' ' She poiis'hod .1 Kh»ss :uid lu^ld it up ty tho 
liyht to h)ok through it • - ' 

"'rho hcst. ni\ doar; ' b'raiu is said. 

'•N<:Mlouht ah()ut It." Joo a^iood. 

''\*ioo'' " Miohaolsaid Ironi tho tar oodol'thohar 
Ho liltod his woolly hoad U|) Ironi tho oountor as Ito 
spok(\ and bhnkod at tho t hroi^ ol thoin/so lar away, 
and laid his hoad K^'Utly bac k down on his sloovos. 

'"This plaoi^ is Uoad.T Jtos^ilio sij^jhod. Sho wipod 
hor h?mds on ;i sti'ip,od dishtowol and pourod horsoll- 

• a dralt boor closing up in tiMi u)iiuit(\s." sho 
announiHMl 

KramMs was-milraKiMly *'Vou cannot.*' 
* ^ -Do such a tlmig^" t^osalic askod. Shi* laughed. 
"It\s only twolvo/lilloo'n:'* Francis nuittorod/ * 
* It s twolvo-thirty. and don'j got mad"' HosalTo 
.said. "Wouldja hit A girl.'4:ith'gU sljc Risked., 

smiling at. Joo. Slio picUj3^ up-..t\vo shap^l^v boor 
glasses and cu|)pod lior^hioasls w*ith thciu. She . 
-fluyered her e>vhvshes and Joe <;fuicHed. 
/That 's a bellit;* he said. * - 
.Rosalie's sOeond shrink. Dr. Freleng, wanted to 
talk about hei breasts. wl>ioh were weilHfeyeU)ped 
for her tvvelve x^^^^n's. ' ' , 

me.'* Ite urged./ Vhow.do you really feel^bput 
having. Ah. wefl-^eyelopod breasts for yo^f yeai\s?'^'^ 
____9^„oached for his cH)f fee and hitihand sl\#()k it until a ' 
hKJv> 
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httle brown lake appeareit in tlu* saiicei\ ^llosaln* 
w ondered what wouki happen il she ever ' had 
evening appointnu^nts. 

•Actually." she said, l think of them as yets, you 
know, likt^ other knts have* dogs or caUs or guppies or 
soniethiiig'.' ' 

**()lr^ * Dr, Freleng said brightly Kosalie thought 
she saw lijs nostrils flare slightly. 

' N'es/' she (H)ntinued. "and Tve vvvw iiauied 
them This one's Pride, ' sJie pointed, "and thisoiu^'s 
Joy " She smiled at him Li 

Dr Kiideng Irowned 'liK\)rrigil)fe." he scribbled 
on his /lotepad, "a smartaleck. ' 

So Rosalie came through th^s.^ung^(^ h)und her 
hous(*key. and got herself a l)ottle\)l beer from the 
tridge. 

^ "1*111 home," sho said again to the l^lrooni door 
■rill home, Tm home. Km home." sliX-^ang. She 
turiKHl on the T\' and the light fli(*kered\cross the 
screen, tlien snowy figures came uito \\i(nv. The 
sound came on a nii)ment later. ^ 

never lelt this way beh)re/' a manls voice 
said passionately. The two snowy liguref (Mine 
tog(Mher in an embrace. 

■| haven't either," a winuan's voice said. The 
sn\}wy figures grappled h)r a moment and tlu^n their 
snowy h|)s nuM. "Oil, Paul, Paul, " the woman said. 
The figures' seemed to be reclining rapidly The 
hori/.ont;il hold watered hir a moment and then 
siMt'led. ^*No," tlie woman said into the man's 
shoulder,' "please, donM ..." 

"Don't, ' -Rosalie said to Jasper. lie was croucluVi 
and ready fo spring into her lap. Slu* fendi^d him off 
with* a h)rearm block yiid he landed on the carpet, 
shaking his orange head. "We mustn't/' Rosalie 
said drily. ^ 

"We mustn't feel compelled to answp' genuine 
(^(fiurrjn with, .ah. smart-alecky resp()iis(\s,y 
IVIoore •said.' Rosalie was tilteen and sl^^wa^ 
intrigued to see thai Shrink Number T^MweA\'as 
ch^ar-eyed behind his glasses. It was neSiJ^ two 
o'c^lock. - , • ^ » 

"Pm in the jungle/' shUjcAid. vShe closed her eyes 
and rested herjiead on tile back of the chair. 

"What's that?" Dr. Moore said. 

Rosalie opened luM.eyes. "Piii in the jungle." she 
repetited Ji^owlyr "I've been here for many years 
now. most of my little life, in fact. And no." she 
continued before \)v could spe^uk. "there are not lions 
and tigers and gorilths here, although there may as 
well be. and if yCn^i re thinking of asking (juestioils 
like tlioi't. PH tell my mother that yilvi made a pass at 
me. and we'll <nit this one oil right Row" Slu^ paused 
;uid smiled straight into his gUkSses. 

"Go on." Dr. Moore said quiet4y. 

ijosalie stood up.i;ind walked over t(\^ a ereden/a " 
where a pitcher sa4 nexpto sohie glasses. She pour«d 
herself a glass of water and-sipped it belore spem-' 

'^^^'n?^^!. " ^he said. She i^wallowed and frowned, and 



sr i:jU'liril llir l)*u-k ot luM" ucvk Shv looktnl sidru a \ s 
at him a iuomumiI ' Lt't s ,stM\" slir said "I'm in \\\v 
jiWWiilv l \ v hvvn hrrc loi many yrars/' ^lir iioddiul 
*mil rlirwn) h(»r luUiT hp Ihoii^hlluMy. 

"I'm smart. * slu» conlmiKHl Shi* walkiui ovt r jo 
wMKtnw's aTui looki»(l (l(u\ii into Iho sti oct as Uhc 
spoke ' I \ I* luMMi lo t wo ot^heV i^hihi psx rholoj^'asls/* 
slir'saiiKis sh(» iiu'ikmI an(l I'oMed her (\vi\s.al Dr. ^ 
,\l()oii\:SluviyrVKMi bvVrkio (hr vvindows, saying, ' and 
•Wwy hoth attrianl il>ai snuiiM * vShr pausiHl a^'dii 
ai)d sippinl Urr \valiM' 

J A m iiv;'lh(» inniilr.' she miiiMnnriMi. "I'vv hvvw 
hvi v tpr many yi\n s 

AVhat s lifal .' I)r .\hH)rr asked irom liis cliair 
She Inrned ami lookt^l at lupi in'ilahly ' ypTiaVs a 
real annoy nu: hahn \ on ha\ (\ Doelor ( an t you^rtisl 
say luili"' like e\erybo(iy (*Ne***' Kosahi* askini' 
"IMiMse j;o on. ' \h)oi(* said eoollv 
Kosahi* Kh»J od hnn loj a niomiMit and then sal 
down at hi::^d(\sk I \ (* run a\\a\ Irom home sin^iMl 
tmuvs sIh^ said "I was hopini; thei e was si^methiJij.; 
t(n*nn aw ay to, hutMuj^e w asn t Kvvv lis all jnn^h\ 
an'd Its all sillnuvss if am sniionnded l)\ It. TluMe's 
\li)lhiM*. w s heeiylf^i on^h e\ eiy tluvj apy known to 
sneiiee jnelndini^^ oui's.' HosalK* smiled iiMain into 
his Kkisses Thes \\S-ijked at hei^ in the li^lit Irom the 
wnidous "Ami m> lather and his lidicnlons wih^ 
who tlunks slu* was l)oi'n simpl\ to Ix^uitlly tlu^ 
wDi Ki. And m\ stnpid elassmat^\s. and theii* stnpid 
pai'inits ** . 

Do yon Jia\ e any tiKMids at sehooT?" Di*. IVIoori* 
intennpliMi 

Rosalie looked at him sharpl\ . Tii) Wiirhingyou 
about (liesi^ '(|n(\s| ions.' sh(* said. She UmiuhI b;iek ifl^ 
her ehair <uul lohhnl Ium' arms across hei' breasts. 
"No/ \she said. **nof r(\dly She thoni^ht. ''They 
don't uiuierslaiui wh\- Tin alwa>s linishing their 
senliMU'es lor. tliein ' 

' Why do yon * 

"Do that ■ Rosalie askiul She grinned at him and 
llmtiM'tUl her i\\ e)ashes ■ ^ * 

All ri^lrt/' l)r. M*ore said alter a moment. "Do 
you liavi* any Irieiut^s at «iH?*' 

Rosalie pu\ked up peiiri! rr(>m a leathei* -eovered . 
ean oil Tite desk and.Ue^an to tap Ium* elieek w it^l IIh'* 
eraser end. She tilted her einn up to look at IVIoore 
through partly (dosed (\v(vs, */No/* she answered. 

"Did yon e\(M" ha\'e a Iriend?** he asked. 

^ llc lied to me/* lU)salie said. 

"Well* *' Dr, Moore said. He went^oget some water 
Irom tlie eredenza and seatod himsiMI a'Kain belore 
spivikinj^. "Wbuld yon liKt^ . . , " 

'^To tell yon'al)ont it*.^** Hosalie'said. I)i\ Mooi'e 
smiled. 

*"''lle lied to me. that'^i all/* lU)salie said. Slu\ 
swiveled the .desk ehair aroun^l to look out the 
'w iVidow a^ain. "It really was no big deal, iiot oven a 
big lie. but heilid it. and I ran cfway again and eai^ie 
bnck-iigain." She paused. He luade me Un^h, and 
Ale thought I was.pretty. and be knew I was smart.** 



Slu* turned her elKiir back to laei* tlu» doi •May 
\V(* getJ\iiM to the jungle. pleas;(\ Doetor'*** she said 
. iM'Ossly. \ . 

Dr. Moo! ej)ut his pad^low ii and IoI<1(m1 Ins hands ii> 
his lap *'()l e(nVrv;(\** be said. 

" l^osalii^'sat lorward in her ehair and tln^nsud(l(Mdy 
*rais(Hl her arms straight ovvv her head She closed 
her eyes and punctuated her words w ith ontstretcb- 
ihI lingers. ' I'm in it.** she said soltly! "It surrounds 
iiuv TluMl^ s something tine heyond it/' Shr opiMied 
her^eyes /ihd Jooked again into Dr. Moori^'-s spei'* 
taeles. "I feel a*^ if I'm i^aptured/' she ^\n\ 

*\h)S(^ph. * Krancis said at t.he>*?ir "VVhal say we 
g(rto Hie y.oo tomorrow'.'*' Francis iKfKt his glass ot 
\)v\:v up to light anrt44f>ked h)ndly at it .^'^ Kb '.^** he 
said to Joe. "what do you say*i**' . ^ 

AVbat did you say*.'** Uosalie*^ mother asked. " 
'I said ])r. Moore made a pass at me.** Rosalie 
answeriul. 

**Oh/' her'mothcr said, laughing. '1 thought you 
sajd he made an a.^s ot you.'* 

Rosalie laughtd. 
Joseph/* I*'rancis re|UMt(Hl. ' l in talking to you. 
Do you or don t you want to go tp the /.oo with Ine 
tomorrow? * 

"(iotta s<H* my kids tomorrow/* Jot^ said. 

*()h.** said Krancis. Ro.salie pickt^d up bis Ii^^hm .and 
wip(Ml tlu^ counter nndiMUcath it. Krancis briglden- 
ed. 

"Rosalie, my dear, what about you'?** he asked. 
•(*are to go to thv /oo with Yours Truly tomorrow? ** 

• 'What about you.*' the fady on.TV sai(t.^'*l\uil. oh 
I'aul. Yog do love me. don't you?** 

"A swiMl idea." l^osalie said to Krancis. "but i*ve 
got otiier. vastly more important things to do witli 
^iiy days of!*/* ■ . 

Kraiuas crumpled, "lley." liosalie said, and she 
tapped his wiMnkled band. *iley. l*m bu.^y/* she 
said, and stared at tlu^ top ot his hivul until he looked 
lip and 5;mileii at her. \ 

S^) R.usaJie (dosed the bar. found her housyke.v. 
drank a beer and watched TV. AAu going Ja4)ed.'* 
she said, standing in tront otthe sei .-/'Kverymietdse 
is." she unUnuired. looking at tbesnoXvy tigiJ^'C'S^uid 
then clicking them otf. "I'm coming to. bed. wild 
animals, and nothing will stop me.'* she(\dled as she 
opened the bedroom door. 
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ll Ls an honoi' jiid a priviliv^r to lia\ o \)vv\\ iiivittHi 
hy llu* iM iuiiii hoard t)l your 1(nu*iumI socirty to 
< atldirNs you totlay VUc ASTLA is justly riMiouiird 
loi*. Its \\\^]\ scuMitilK attauuiUMUs and its l igidly 
ol>jr(Mi\c puisuii ol ti'uth I i^ould wish lor no more 
^ ai)})ro|)natt^ hody to iihoivi* tlu» 4'(»sults ol some 25 
yoars ol losoarch on a sul)jiMi ol major (Uiltural 
. ' sii^iulu anro. a suhjinM u liosi* U\ssous an* part ioulai - 
l\ nistru( ti\ (» loi- many tireat nations, including our 
oun that lari^ \\uy |)rospo( t ol a civili/ation in (l(H*p 
crisis Tunr pn^uits tho |)iTS(Mitatioii toyou toiiay ol 
only llu^ luiihlii;lUs iwiraclrd from my somrwhat 
lonKoi' uoi k on tlu^ subjiM t ' ^ 
The origins ol tlu» Leprorhaun p(M)ple an* lost in 
^ ohst urily Mos\ paleolUhic and neolithic sites have 
hren so trampled l)\ -llieJu*avv shoes ol tourists that ^ 
thtMe aie no sur\ i\ nit; archaeological! rcMUains. It is 
known that ajicuMit hepieehaun i^rlilaets wei'e 
extremely^ srtiall tUid delieatt^ (Jk;e|)rechauns aiv 
ven small peopled Although \vt (*aiuu)^ doubt the 
•u ult^ (hlliision ol many thousa^ids ol hftuitilul craft 
^objects of this du ly piM iod small fid(11es. (h'ilhking 
^ nmgs. iUid tiny clay pipes ^yet no tangible |)hysi(\il 

evidtMice hii.^ sur\'i\ed upoi^ which to base oui' 
hislori(\d judgiutMit ' ' ^ 

It IS cl(\n-. noiietheli^'ss. that sonu^ of the Cultural 
trails (tt*\ doped dui ing the lon^ period of tlu\vStone 
Ag,e have survixed down to the piesent.' . 
LeprechiUins. loi- instance, iwv still eave dwellers. 
An uud(M*ground people, their typical eonuiumity 
i'0!isists of an elal)oi'ate network of jntrieate mi- . 
der^iJ^nd passages, coriidors. (*haiub(M\s. and 
•'storer(n)Vns. all beautifully decorated in fine gold 
filigree aim laid out along tht* ed|^\s af peat bogs or 
along the slopes of green hills. The entrances are so 
Si^iiall and uilostentaUous that they me often mis- 
taken for mole hills or mok^ burrows by the unin- 
formed. 1^ 

The first nuthenti(*ated appearance of the 
LepreVhaui) people is traceable to a great folk 
migration (Voelkerwanderung) of the wee people in 
close association with the great Celtic Influx into 
Irelainl nnd Scotland. There have always existed 

J A Brirf liUnniuclioiv to Iho Rise and Fall of LepreCbaim 
/ CivilizaUon, 10 vols. (Leproeluiun Press. TippeViiry) [in uress) 
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close ties iHMwi^Mi CVlt and- l>.epreelunin. The two 
languages i\\v kindied. and tluMc is an (*vident 
psycbofog'ical aflimty between the two races. 
Now, the Celts were fierce wai riors. TIrey painted 

^their bodies bliu* to teniori/e the enemy.* Their 
womon and children joiiuMi tluMU On the^ITjTTtTt^fierd. 
U^u ing tluur hair and setting up a gieat (bn. while 
the Druid priests fuirled imprtn ations. And the Celts 
hlid the c*lever trick of mouiuing scythes upon their 
chariot \vh(*els. literally mowing the enemy down as. 
they advanced into" bat lie. WhereytM* they con- 
(luertMl. tlu* (\Mts left great tracts of waste land. 

"The^2e W(^r(* (piickly oc(Mipi(*d by the aecomponying 
LepriHhauns, who wei*(^' too cleviM'-oi* too 
cowardly to do any of tlu^ hard fighting themselv(»s, 

Thes(» finally siMtlcd .down in large numbers in 
liiMand and Scotland, a fi*w in Wales. Lepri^chauns 
have goneially hcvu id(Mitifii*d almost (\\i*lnsively 
with li*(*land. and it has not Imhmi sufficiently realized 
that they W(»re e(ju>illy at home in Scotland. This 
|)rovim'e was an integral part of the Leprechaun 
lvm|)ii(^ until the tragic^ (^V(Mits of ir)59, to which I 
shall return later. 

L(»prechauns have* alwa.V^ been a rural folk They 
shun the cities, [irt^lt^r the ()|)cn meadows with their 
rippling brooks, the leafy dells with thick stands of 
lush Ituns. And so their economy has always been 
l)as(Ml primarily u|)on agriculture, the principal 
crop: wheat. This is raised not so much lor food, the 
little people subsisting prini-ipally upon nuishrooms 
and ambrosia, but rather as the raw stuff for the 
inainifacture of a product of 'far greater worth: 
whisk(\v. 

TKe peat bogs and marshes of Ireland are covered 
with a^ low-lying growth rel'cJ'red to vario\i>;ly as 
'^J)Og grass" or "marsh weed" by the locals.^ 
Standing iKtmore than two inches in height, il forms 
a rich green mantU* in the Spring and turns to n 
goldtMi yellow in the Autiunn. Some years^ago I 
secnired scnne specimens ol^ thi.s groWt^h and sub- - 
milted them for examination to the l^^oratory of 
Professor 0 Callahan, a member (j4' your own 
di<;ting\ushed society and a scientist renowned foe 
his objective judgment , tte confirmed what I myself 
ha(f long suspected, that this ' grass*' was a rare ^ 
type of dwarf wheat. It is sowed thickly in the bogs , 
every Spring and harvested in the late Fall and 
(*arried dowTi to underground storerooms. Here a 
hoi de of Wee (^raftsmen separate tin* Wheat from the 
chaff, crush the residue into a mash, and distill it into 
a whiskey of superb quality. 

This whiskey production is the mainstay of the 
Leprechaun erbnomyj it.s consumption is the center 
of all^ their social activity. It is produced yin huge 
quantitrus, under the very sound economic theory 
that the surplus not consumed- at hoine will be 



expol tod nbioad in ex(*haiiis'e for othei- nortvssitios 
I'nlortuniiloly.allhouKh Ww pioSurtioDol wluskoy is 
enormous. Us consiuiiption is oven j^roator. Thoro 
hiis iioiuiilly boon no foroign tnido nt nil lor nu>ro 
Ihcin l>vo (.rnturios now. 

Tho ocongniy has otIuM' oloiuoijts. providing 
balanoo. Thoro is. for oxaiuplo, a major emphasis 
upon tho produvtion of gold Loproolwlun gold is 
world famouf^ and has alU ays boon a m.i jor f;uf tor in 
. mlornalional finanoial markols. Bin it is not truo. as 
is widojy holiovod. that Koprochauns oj)g;igo in 
mining^as do gnomos and olvo.s Thoy cMo far lOo 
olovor for such arduous labor, and. to tell tho truth, 
thoy aro soldom sob\-v onough loi- suoh a task. What 
is Iruo. howovor,as that, puroly for rocroation. tl)oy 
spond long hours gathoring up tho gold that thoy find 
in littio pots soattorod thioughout tho Iiish ooun 
Irysido and invariably lying at du^ ond of raint)ows. 
As llio ooijntry is oxtromoly lainy. tho littio poopio 
havo amassod tho largost gold hoard in modorn 
history, giving thorn tho highost por capita woalth of 
any nation in tho world 

This groat woalth l)as roliovod thoni from all 
nooossity to work oxoopt for tho ossontial pi oduo 
tion of whiskoy and loft thorn fioo for thoir woll- 
known iHiltural pursuits moi i ymakingand rovolry, 
danoing and fiddling, andthooxooutionof allsortsof 
dovilish tricks upon thoir larger noighbors. All thoso 
olomonts havo coinbn'ioJ^* to produoo tho many 
admirablo and alt()gothojlm^ablo ti aits that torm 
tho national psyolu)log5^ , r()r Lopro(*hauns aro 
univorsalty lazy and slovenly, shiftless, thoioughly 
untrustworthy, happily inebriate, and given to all 
sorts of impish miscriiof. 

« 4i >|i >|i >|i >|i >ii 

Perhaps the most stirring chapter in early 
Leprechaun history was the successful defeiuv of 
Ireland agidnst the attempted Homan invasion. 
Romans, of course, wore every wheie else in Kuropo. 
but historians "have never satisfactorily explained 
why they did i\ot add the emerald isle U) thoir 
dominions. H is often lamely suggested that thoy 
never tried and that Romans had no real interest in 
Ireland because of iti>/^serable weather. On the 
contrary ..^ we now kii(TW^w)th certainty' that shortly 
after tho KnHperor Claudius oonquered Kngland in 
A. I). 54 he launehed H massive ifivasion (ittompt 
against the farther island. A hug^iorce of legion- 
naires was assembled and .successfully disem- 
barked upon the Irish ceast. But what was^xpected 
to bo an easy occupation turtted into a* disastrous* 
rout. The invasion encountered everywhere a 
furious resi^stance on the part of the little pople. The 
finest legions were crushed and entire armies were 
decimated. Driven back t(iXhe Sea, RoiiK) abandoned 
the enterprise in shame ahddespairartd never again 
attempted to extend her empife in that direction. 
[Loud cheers from the second balcony.] 
This crushing defeat of Rome's finest army has 

sometimes been doubted by historians on the ground 
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that tho ovideiuo for it is largely negative in 
chirractoi- Tins is a most superficial view, ii.'s a brief 
consideration, of Ihe fundamentals of histori(\d 
methodology will denTonstiuite, 

Negative evidence is as important as positive 
evidence in ro(*onstructing tho past Much of our 
• knowledge of the history of tho groat tradi^ routes, 
lor example, and of die economic rolatio1)s among 
the nations depeMids upon the ie(ovory of datable 
(*oin hoards over a sequence of years. If, tlicn. we 
find an extended gapin the soquoiu e^^^Mi;l)otweon 
tho years and 1073, this total absenirl)! 
this negative evidence, can bo used to inloi- (^rtain 
valid conclusions regarding wars, folk migrations, 
and drouglUs that might account for the absence of 
evidence. Now. the proper appreciation and skillful 
use of negiitive materials is essential for the 
reconstruction of Leprechaun history. Indeed, most 
of-^tlie data that historians must rely on in this field is 
essentially negative in character. Tliat is to say tliat 
there is actually no positive evidence at all for 
anything we know about l.cprocliaun history. Tlio 
task of sifting mid evaluating tlio groat mass of 
negative ovidoiuv is enormous, Tlie onerous nature 
of tho labor involviul explains the general neglect of 
Leprechaun studies by all but the most deiiicated 
researchers. ^ 
. Ret^ui nihg to tl)e matter of the Roman invasion of 
Ireland, hero again, the evidence is largely negative 
in cliaracter. Indeed, thoro is not a single refoicnco 
to the Leprechaun War in tiKMMitire body of Latin 
literature: not in tho works of Homo's historians nor 
in tlie memoirs of her statesmen. From'this total 
silonoo we cau sense iiotA)nly the enormity of the 
defeat inflicted upon Roman armies, but we niay 
legitinialcly infer that it occurred under particular- 
ly humiliating cii cum^itances. Romans siniply could 
not bring themselves to write about what must have 
been the most galling disaster of their national 
historv!* ^ • • • 

Fi oiii tho gi eiit iiuiss ot nogalive datariiistoriuks 
whu havo studied the niatt^r have beeiwible to 
diagnose the root causes of the oonlliet and to 
explain satisfactorily why a peaceful little people 
generally charactei ized as lazy and without serious, 
jiational purpose could have been goaded to such a 
frenetic patriotic resistance to Ronuvn might. It was 
clearly a matter of economic detori'iiini.sm^ restilig , 
upon the vital question of land utilization. Romans 
were wine drinkers; the wee folk wei e enlhusillstic 
whiskey drinkers. Two rival and incompatible 
.economic systeins' met head oh. A Roman victoiy 
would have been followed by the upiooting of the 
dwarf wheal' fields and the planting of Vineyards, 
entailing the ruination of the" land. Only the noble 
politi(;al principle of defending the nation's whiskoy 
production could have turned an otliei'wise idle and 
p'olitically indifferent people ft\to fanatical idealists 
battling for a sacred cause' [Scattered applause; 
some cries of "Hear! Hear!"] ' / . 
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Tins s.iinr luyh tlfdii mI loii nl spn il. oi r.ilhfi lo 
spiiils .UDiist^ii l.rpirrli.mns m Ihi* JOO s |o 

\'v\)v\ .\\\vU\\)\vi\ iiw .LsioM l)\ An^lo Saxons Thr ' 
iMs\ AiiK't^ ^>^»\t>n roiKjursl ol I'ji^huul was not 
il\iplu Mli'd IN lirkind This incursion l)\ bai hai Kiii 
( icriMjMii bftMMli inkrrs wiu) woiild Iki\ r turncti • 
I hum! ! \ suU- o\ lo ll\v i;i ov\ n\M nl hop.s \\ as inrl l)\ 
anolhoi s\il)liiur olloil, lo pitvsiMv c \\\v \vlnsk(\\ 
iMilluri- upon u lui lf 1 .oprorlMun ri \ ili/alion tIcptMul 

WWv -stM unuM Ilivv--I7mtk prrinanrull> a^^nnsl 
m\ as ion. ll\i» w tM: li ifn* srl I k^il c4(.)\Ml lo |)i ox \kW .s|al)l(' 
KiutM.ninonl lor lirlaiul ll !s\rwo lhal lar^iy 
h isli who IimmI alof\.^sulr iIhmA pioilncrd a linr ol 
kinKs>\lh) mwiunallx prt\>^i(liMj/{)vor lt)ur lim.L:^i<»nrs 
K\il Ihosf \\v\v lari;rl\ iio im* do wolls do nollnn^; 
kni^s wiihoul tluMiiclmaUon or lluMaltMil loj^ovn ii 
Mana;4onuMil ol Iho onl nt/land loll n^lo I ho hands ol a 
hue ol powoi hil 1 .t^prn jl\a\in lun^s I'i'nniVl 
ruipiro Iron) ihoir uridlM ^rouiul palarr IxMioalh 
Taia liill ()\ ifiVluMMUniAoiul. il was a limrol4)oaro 
and ploni\ . t)t nioi laiiuMw and Inn. oi sinj^ui.u ^nid 
daiirin.u ol lioai l\ t+KU44dni^ and hlllo woi k 

word or luo aboul LiM>»'i^ Juuni ^o\ n iiinrnl riir 
lilllo poo|)K' ai r lIuMUsch r.s r\lroinrl> drn\orralic. 
Ilu\\ ha\ i/no r(\s|)rt I Ini [)iM'st)nsal all. and llu^y sroil 
a! Ihr n'\tMlals i ibhoiV?; aiul \ol)ivs ol lank \ ol l)y 
prrhMiMH't* Ihon nrsinuWnrs lia\'o al\\^\^^ horn 
iMonai i lut al ami Iho pov^i* oSlJ|i' km^.^ »n ahsolulr , 
I'lir ihrono lias hoiMi \ oj^^ltMi I In ()\i):^l|oiil lIuMr hrslorS 
jij^^ sin>;lr ii)\al Lin\il\ .tiosi tMidiui troni an oai ly 
kiiiM Hrrjiv Fur unknown riMsons. all rulors 
l\a\ r boiau* liio na.mo Ki lan Tlu^ pr(\siail moisKirrh is 
n\nnl)orod as tlu^ l^.Jrd ot llu^ liiuv 'y\w luosi la^uous 
ol air"<:H/ |y tu haun klnl^s. as ox im v school iXiild 
kin)\vs. was Ui iai\ l.XWlll \ ' 

KluMr |4v>\ tM iinuMil has a dual loi nr 1 im\ni thai, 
w here in...\n]cnca havi^ a lliriH^. h)ld division of 
i)()wcr, i;o\cr!MUcn4 btMii^^ si^i)aralcd into dfslimJ 
I A^;4islaii\ 0. i;\c('Uli\c and Judicial bi'anclu\s t^;*)clP 
.\\ iih uuic^piMuicnt luuclions. l.t^priM^hauns havtM)idy 
t.wo dn rsions Oiu*' l)rancli ol ^ovoiinncnl has llu^ 
sole rcvsponsihdily ol imisuiShk a high i^inantily ol 
\\ inskt\v prodiuMioir rTho oliUM\ blanch is cIkw^imI " 
w \\\\ inanUaijliiiK ds high quc^lity. Those I wo arms ol 
.Uo\ crnineni. uidiko oui' own uiuai'ridiiij^ rival 
braui hcs, co operate in pei^foc't "hai iiiony to make 
Lepi echa/an " wlnsk(\V and livish whiskey 
)4iMii:rall>;/ -the (iiuvsl in I lie world. Tiu\ni()st potent, 
in any case ( I .oiid liioers from the Swond Balcony, 1 

The gy^'(M ninonl has no othor-luiiotion. There are 
no taxf.s. no \v,ellarC and subsidies loi' either rich or : 
poor, ino defence establishnient, and no schools 
.'riiore is, needless (o say. univtM\sal iJliteraej4. But 
tluMT is also nnivcrsaj.nierryniaking and univiMSial 
happinCvSS. Leprtvhann j^overnnient |i^|)roach¥s 
n^ore closely thai>.any government in history tl\c 
philosophical ideal that \That igp ernmenl-is best 
which governs least/' [(vOiUMar applause; many 
CI ICS of •^Iloarf Hear!*'! ^ 
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I'pon the tripli^ ionndatioiis ot wi ll ()r(i)sr(Ml 
cjfnmcnt. an endless supply ot )^old, and a. soIVl 
i*c(MM)my based upon tlu^ j^iowinj^ and piocessin^' ol 
dwart whiMt. there aiosi^ thi^ j^nvd !\J(iMli(^val and 
Ki'natx>U4jj('e ptMiods ot' 1 ii^piechaun civdl/.atioir 
Tins nol)U^ ci\ di/.alion spiead not oidy thrbniihoni 
Ireland and Scotland l)nt K<nnt»d tlu^ conln|ent itselt. 
becoinui}^ tlu^ motluM" and the U\n'b(M i)t what we are 
pleasinl to call WesttM ii ih/,at loir In l*'rance. 
Spain, (tiM inany and Scandinax ia, tlu^ Lepiei^haun 
Icj^a'cy bleiuled with that oTiiracco Hom^ni nidicpiity 
to iorm the et)re ot Westeiii ciiltuie 'riu^ esscMitial 
dillci'cnce betwt^en the rival CIiManan «nid h'lench 
cultnies stdl today is tju^ lelalivi* j.)r()|)()rli()ns of life 
two iidhuMiccs in Miw thai |)re\ailed in (\u*h 
socict\ It is'tnne to examiiu^in dc^Tail souu* ot the 
monnnu^'ids ot Li^pitM-haun civili/;atu)n 

Most ot our studies ot l.oprecjiaun literature and 
the tiiu^ arts must be based not iTpon the oi iginal 
texts but upon second hand tianshitic^ns-or copies 
made by tho.se Mn^lish authors -aiuj painters who 
iiuitated oi' boriowed trom the KcpriM'hauti classics, 
rbx' Origuial litemu^ manuscrn)ls. diawn by tiny 
hands on sma^l^tolio shcvMs ot paichnuMit and uM of 
lIuMii suptMb e>y;ln>|tH*^ot tlu^ calliw^^up^^ art. 
have not survivtul. The sa^ciii4i*tfb()l the incWHiibly 
Insmlitnl illuminated miniatures of lh(^ late^Lrdieral 
l*(M iod the chiet ^lury oji.j^ uec haun piwiUing - 
w hich can be jud|;ed oii^'Tf^ latc^i^"t\)laiMf/i copies 
made by Irisb and l^glish in()iiksXA+r (rf these^ 
precious orij^inal tpmiliscMipts ltdl vicMinis to the 
. (invd I' lrc ot l.rffid(')ii in 1(581. The ^^reat bulk of 
\e|)rechaun litei/uui c and art Jiad been i;eilcr0Uvsly 
\seiiM^L()iuioiillor the };real international loan 
i^Nhihitionot l(i8^. Alas, in oneshoil week the raging 
tuvsdtvs^royed a gnvit city and tl|csiccumulation of 
a thou.^and years of LeiHTchaipi oHl|urf». 

( l it ICS are laceil. tlien. with a major disability in 
their a])prec,iati()n and analysis of Leprechaun 
literature. Its beauties must be pcreeived^hrough 
tlu^ oIUmi uninsp*ttMiJranslations e)f hacks orhidden 
w ithin the mediocie plij^giarisms of Knglisliauthors 
who the^nselves lacked *Hie creative abHity to do 
origin'al work. Chief among these indirect sources ot 
our^knowledge>?riihakespeare. who built a reputa- 
tion upon his unacknowledged 4)urloining of the 
works oi forejgu authors, Heo.WTs his rcputatiofVasri 
lyric poet to his^uiiconscioiuible pilfering from the 
works of Leprechaun bards. Tfi^ translations of 
Shakespeare who had only smattering of Latin 
and even Leprechaunian, ' would be quickly seen 
to be crude--at times even clumsy—if they ctmUl be 
^'onipaied witli the originals. 

Sn(ii a difoct translation by Shakcsptji^re is' 
Mcrculio's Queen Mab' speech from KonrSi'o and 
Juliet. This is reasonably accurate af 5;omewliat 
heavy-handed translation of the cliariot scene from 
the early LeprechaCin ppic of Queen Maeve: 

9^ ^ 



Sho is the fiiii ies* iiiidwife: and she (H)iiu\s 
In shape no biggtM' thiin an agate stone 
On ihe lorelinKer ol an aldernian. 
Drawn with a team of little atoniies 
Athwart men s nose.s as they sleep: 



Her ehariot is an empty ha/el nut, 
Made by the (carpenter) squirrel 

Ahnost all ol the materials ol A Midsummer 
NlRhl's Droihn are taken I rom Lepreehaun sources. 
Nothing at all is oiiginal with Shakespeare here. 
Puck is thepre-historicTil Puck, ancient king ol the 
Leprechauns, whose merry pranks and witty 
sayings were incorporated within the body of 
Leprechaun folk tales. His most famous line. ^'Oh. 
what fools these mortals be/' is still shouted from 
tiny lips as they deceive gullible mankind with their 
• incessant mischief There exists a popular (Jerman 
translation of the tale. 

()ber<on and Titania are Mcll-known divinities in 
Leprechaun mythology. t'^N^^K ^^"^1 queen of the 
gods in the petit pantheon. kWn the story of Bottom 
and his transformation into a donkey is borrowed 
directly from the Lepiechaun Creation wStory. 
Oberon. the creator, having used up all the worthy 
materials in fashioning the Leprechauns and stiil 
laced with the tasjj of nioldiiig Man. had to employ 
left^ovei' materiafiS he had used to make donkeys. 
The story embodies tfuMraditional scorn of the little 
people for the limited intelligence of mortals and the 
ease with which they have always-managed to make 
asses of men. (Numerous loud hoots and catcalls.] 

Only the most ignorant among the mob in the pit at 
The (llobe could have faiU^ to recognize immediate- 
ly the source of Titania s instructions to \wv 
Leprechauns: 

r 

Steal thc honey bags from the bumble bees, 
and light them at the fiery glow-worm's eyes, 
and pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 
to fun the moonbeams from hi^ sleeping eyes: 
Nod to him. elves, and do him courtesies. 

Or the lines: 



Over hill, over dale. 

through bush, through briar, 
over park, over pale. 

througU flood, through fire, 
I do wander everywhere. 

swifter than the moon's sphere; 
And I serve the fairy queen, 

to dew her orbs upon the (Sreen. 
Unust go seek some dew-drops here. 
And hyng a pearl in every cowslip's ear. 
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Our quoon and nil our olvos I'oino horo anon, 
it is probably unnecos!?ary to^miut (nit that the 
lot-al sotting; ol those passa^os. with thoir roloroncos 
to nioadows. to hill and dale, to nioonbeanis and dew- 
drops, presupposes the i.epreehaun milieu Hut tlie 
details themselves 'betray speeilie ix»prechaun 
sources, sometimes blindly tran.slated by 
Shakespeare without any real understanding of the 
content. Thus. "Over park, over pule" is a garbled 
imitation of the phrase "Beyond the Pale. " an 
allusion to the area of Lepreehaun settlement in 
Ireland. "To dew her orbs upon the green" is 
pilfered directly from a verse in the well-known 
Leprecluuin folk song The Wearing of the (ireen. 
And. of couivsc. "Swifter than the moon's sphere" 
refers to the' remarkable celerity of Lepreehaun 
wiovements and the difficulty most people liave in 
actually seeing the little people that are all around 
them. Literally in the blinking of an eye lid. a 
Leprechaun can have come al!)out hi,s impish 
business and have left. (It is al)solutely essential in 
searching for Leprechauns not to blink the eye as 
their approach is sensed.) 

It is a great pity that, poetry of this grace and 
delicacy was fated to survive only through the 
awkward translations of a poet such as 
Shiikespeare. Hut it is-^ perhaps some consolation at 
Iciist that, living three generations before thcAireat 
Lire, he^had been able to see the originals, to sense 
^ dimly their worth, iuid realize that he could pi^U by 
'copying them, thereby unwittingly preservinfPrmMii 
lor posterity! ll is as the fortuitous custodian of a 
body of poetry infinitely greater than his own that 
Shakespeare claims his place in literature, ((drudg- 
ing applause from the front benches. 1 

The crowning achievements of Leprechaun pic- 
torial art are represented by the extensive series of 
illuminated miniatures of the late Medieval period. ' 
These are preserved only through greatly enlarged 
copies made by English and Irish monks. 

A typical masterpiece of this kind may be studied 
indirectly through the Book of Kells. This famous 
work, often regarded as the chef d'oeuvre of Celtic 
art . is nothing of the kind. It has nothing in common 
with Celtic or with any known form of Western art.' 
The intric^ate endlessly interlaced lines and the 
many fantastic creatures decorating its margins are 
'distinctively Leprechaunian motifs. The Book of 
Kells is a rather carelessly drawn late copy, many 
times enlarged, )f the lost Book of Killarney, ^ 
unfortunately consumed In the conflagration of 1681. 
The astonishing fii^^sse and the complete mastery of 
the most minute detail owned by the original can be 
appreciated when-we realize that its f^jfjio pages were 
'^10 larger than an ordinary postage stamp. ^ 

But the supreme example of all Leprechaun art 
was the Blarney Castle Codex, from the first quarter 
6f the Fourteenth Century. This exquisitely 
beautiful Book of Hours, prepared at the order of the 
little Duke of Blarney as a coronation gift to Brian 



consistod of more than twolunidrod loirosluvts 
iuionuMl wit^i thr most doli(»atoly paintod 
nuiuatiiros It was the most hoaiitiful (^\ttMi(lo(l 
SIM u\s oi paintings in the history ol world art Small 
rnoiigh to havo hoiMi conlainod within a thimblo, it 
has hvvn callod "riie Sistine Chapol ol Lepivchaun 
Alt." yet it was more llawloss. more inspired, than 
tho lattM* masttMpitur /oalously K^inrdrd in tho 
royal treasury, no copies of it weir ever pormiltod to 
l)e ina(Uv 

TiMMic nony' Us viMy brauty coivtribuled to its 
total (Uvstnietion V\)v tlie very oils iij%ed in erealin^ 
this most sublime ol all works of art mad(^. it 
partindarly llainmable Tlie |)re( ious Coclev was 
(|UK kly consumed ui the (Ireat Kiieand ledueiuttoa 
sinijle tiny enifUM' smaller than a |)inhead. | Audible 
weepinji.l lU L;reat ^ood fortune and alter a nwsl 
|)amstakint; search . it was lound amon>; tlieblaek(Mi 
ed debns l{e\(:rently n^trieviMl and trans|)ort(Ml 
back to inollierland . it is today on permanent 
dis|)lay in the Le|)riM:liaiin National Museum in 
'ri|)|)(Mar>' 

As one staiuls before this tiny eliarred speck, now 
lu\j\ily secured under IhiiJ^ ii\i\ss. one can only 
ciMitcmplate uith awi^ the civilization that could 
product* such a work And the viewer uuist feel 
lums(MI challeiiM^'d m his siMisitivity as art critieand 
in his comiKMiMue as lustorian. To be abUv^to 
reconstruct the oritJinal and to appreciate its pristine 
b(\ui/y Irom tlu^ minuscule fragment that survives, 
to bc\d)l(^ to (division the complex total civilization 
li()inasin|ile<'hari ed pin point ins|)ace this indeed 
is lh(^ test of any scholai* s mastery in the l(H*lini(|U(* 
ol n(:iiati\ e\ idence and in liis imaginative use of 
th(^ inferential (leducli\(^ uuMliodolof^y so essential 
to Leprechaun stj^idies. J Pi olon|i;ed applause from 
all pans ol halLj 



It IS now my sad duty to turn to the dark pa^oof the 
deeliiu* and fall of tlie ojice great Lepicchjmn 
civilization The (\uises are still hotly disputed 
, among historians. But I think the story is in some 
ways siniilar to that of the earlier fall of the Roman 
Kmpiie l{ome fell when a horde of barbarians 
shattered the Rhine frontier ;Nid detached tlie ric h 
western |)roviii( es from the Kmpiie. Something akin 
to this befell the Leprechaun Kmpire in the year 
ir)59. to which I have made refernuv earlier. lumbal 
year of melancholy inemory, a new horde of 
barbarians ()\ erran Scotland, always until then an 
•mteKial part of thlit ^Vltic W(yi^ which had nourish- 
ed the underground realm. ) 

I am referring to the dour and long-lacked followers 
of John Knox upd his army of puritanical Cah inist 
saints. Imposing a revolutionary nevy ideology upon 
the land— the doctrine of work— they attacked the. 
very moral fyi^ndations of Leprechaun scJoiety. The 
J ree^use in public of this crude four-letter woi*d work, ' 
which had always been regarded as an intolerable 
obscenity by the little 4i)eople and abhorred both as 
O • . " , 92 
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wor(( aiid^leed. deeply \)ffeiided their moral sen- 
sibiliti(\s 

Acc()m|)anyi!ig this bold attack upon traditional 
moial valu(\s (\ime a puritanical prohibitionist 
mov(Mi)ent challiMigiiig the virtues of whiskey, 
whose production was now widely outlawed. Utterly 
dciiiorali/ed in spirits by the (piick triumph of the 
|)crniclous\wiii doctriiuvs of work and sobriety , their 
|)rodu(Miv(* Economy shattered, and the foundations 
of morality uprooted, mlllioiisof the wee folk, indeed 
the entire Lepieehpuii- population, abandoned 
Scotland forever. ' * . 

R(*|)rrcussi()iis from the loss of the ^cottl^^h 
|)r()vince were disastrous. The emigres converged 
u|)()ii the Irish homeland. wJiich did not have the 
rcsiJurces to absorb th(^n. The dwarf %vheat fields 
could not be ex|)aiided to nourish the greatly 
increased population, because the area of the p(^at 
hogs IS circumscribed by Nature, A crisis de.veloped 
in t he sourc(^ of vital energy. i;ath(M' like our oil crisis 
of today, Critical shortage aTos^^ in the refining 
|)hiiits; |)aiiii- topping off of bottles spread among 
individuals. It proved impossible to expand whiskey 
|)r()(Uicti()ii to keep up with the iiuM^eased demand. 

Although experimentation with substitutesouixrs 
of energy was undertaken, with potatoes, lor 
iiistaiic(\ th(^ resulting product was oV inferior 
(inality and was rendered useless in any case by the 
|)ytato famine of the I840's. Kconomic cbnos and the 
wides|)read loss of high spirits contributed to a 
general political apathy and a sense of helplessness 
which nullified all effort^s of the government to save 
ih(^ situation. Thus, the fall of the rich Scottish 
|)rovince set in motion irresistible ft|r(Ts that wn)uld 
|)rcci|)itate the universal decline ohi\ once great 
(M\'ili/.ati()n.- 

The 2()th Century and4he recent rapid industializa- 
tion of Ireland have completed the ruin. Groi^dy, 
(Jei man. French, and Anxerican investors, caring 
only for quick returns on their capital investments, 
are covering the meadows with cement and asphalt. 
The peat bogs with their life-sustaining wheat fields, 
together with the tinj<^distillei:ies lying just below the 
sui\face. are being ploughed up for the erection of 
American-style condominium^^. All the parapher- 
nalia of so-called - ' inodernV civilization are 
oblite^aling the last tr^jces'ofa far nobler era, while 
the weeps. [Audible weeping in all parts of the 
halL] * ' 

Yet there are signs of hope and all myy not yet be 
lost. There may. indeed, be light at the,end of the 
Inirrow. We have mounting evidence that the 
government at Tara has deterjiiined to mobilize its 
iesourct*s to iwsisi the marchof industrialization. It 
is known that Leprechaun gold is ncfwV>eing used 
heavily to finance resistance movements by en- 
vironmentalists throughout the world. But it is much 
moi>^ J4%iMous than that. An economic war 'to the 
death has begun. Persistent* if unverified rumors 
have been floiUing around international financial 
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(HMit(Ms lor yoius (Ziindi, London) tothoollort that 
It \v»is a so( ret (lecisioii ol Iho Lo|)iT(*haiin ^joveni 
tak(*n III 1^)72 to impost* a total (Miibai go upon 
tlio oxport ol coniiiuMXMal gk)ld tliat sent tlu? woiid 
pri(*o skyroi^kotiiin Iroin undtM' $100 <\\\ oimre to its 
piostMil pii(*e ol almost $300. whirh dostroyed tho 
AnuM ican dollar My own sourcos report that nilho 
lollovvinK year j coiucnlion was signed willi the 
Arab o?l stat(\s lor a common ollVnsivo against tlio 
industrial VVosL-immediatoly refUu ted in Ihr fiist 
f^reat U*ap in tht* prit r ol erude oil What wo (*an*^ 
s(*nse at work hero is a new world coalition i)ittiy>! 
l.oprcchaim Kold. Arab oil. and the votes ol en 
vironnuMilnlists throughcHit the world against 
\\rst(Mn steel and the multinationals Undei^tjie 
aggressive leadership ol Brian CXXIII. a titanic, 
struggle has broken out for control of the world. 

' At stak(* is Motlier Nature's mantle. Shall Karth be > 
prudishly rolxHl everywhere in asphalt and ( ement. 
or shall she stand fortli simply in the chaste beauty of 
her natui al self*/ While Lt^prechaun and Arab do not 
have the same (*on(*ept of beauty --the qne would 
cover the earth witli eoiitinuous^meadowlaiid. the 
otIuM' would . turp the world into a desert they sh^ire 
a common, horror of ' progress." Their working 
('Ocdition may yet h;l!t the engines of greed. 
I Applauso; loud hu//ahs from the Second RciUony. ] 
1 am often asked w liether there is any evidence.of 
the presence of Leprechauns in Ameri(*a. This is 
often joined to tlie (juery, *'And if so, how can we 
maiiage to see them** The evidence is negative, but 
the answer i.s strongly positive. Lepre(*haun migra- 
trioM to North Ameri(*a (*an be traced back to the 
potato la^iineo/tlie 1^40's. Hundreds of thousands of * 
the little people, seeing unlimited possibilities for 
energy production in our own boundless prairies, 
migrated here in the ships o/ the Irish emigrants^^ 

And vsome eventually reached Southern California. 

» 

Our twojnost famous Leprechaun (*omnuniities in 
this area are Undated in Fern Dellgust off Los Feli/ 
Boulevard and in Descanso Gajrdeits in La Canada. 
In bot^places, the idyllic* setting of ferns, oaks, and 
scepted^* lumps of a/alea and cameluj provide a . 
judural habitat for little ^tMsons. Amidst the thick 
ground covering of wild slrawbeiVy, one can 
frequently see the narrow trails along which the 
little people make their way at night. And the maily 
sawiHl-off stumps of trees in both places serve as 
ideal platforms for assembly and dancing. 

^ Now as to actually catching sifeht of real 
Ix^prechauns in their nightly levels, this is what I 
recommend. You should select a aight of full moon- 
and with a certain amount of moisture in the air. 
Sometime around midnight (^for by then the dew- 
drops have begun to form— a quite essential condi- 
tion) you must quietly make your way to an area of 
stumps. It is best to have a tr6oj) of small children 

' along, for they are gifted wilh the power to sharpen 
your o w^i^ v ision.. One must be very» very ctuiet, for 
the soumis are extremely delicate. ' . 
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Just after midnight, if conditions are propitious, 
you (\m faintly begin to heaT the soft scraping of bow 
against fiddU\ as the tiny musician begins to tune.hls 
instrumwnt. And then a thrillijig sound -the faint 
rhythmic clogging of little shoes against hardwood, 
as the dance beg4iis. . 

As to act^ially seeing them, you nuist remember 
not to Nink yf)ur e.yes, for in that in>jtant they will 
have come and gone. Heal ing tht^ faint sounds of \^ 
music and dance is often impeded by an excessive 
amount of hard wax in the ears. In these (*ases it is 
necessary to loosen theuvax with a stiff tumbler or^ 
two of schnaps,, preferably Irish whiskey. But one " 
must not forget the virtues of restraint. In theili' 
eagerness lo h^^u' tl\e strange and bewitching muKic 
ol the wet^blk. many pf rsons coiisunie far too inuch 
wax-softeifer and become, at least temporarily, 
stonedeaf. AndaVthough the blinking problem is also 
solved in this way, the fix\Ml staring eyes see nothing. 

Kven with all these aid*< many will be disap- 
pointed, lor not everyone has the power to hear and 
see UM)rechauns. There is an uwl ailing test you 
should make that^jtuay save mut'h time and trouble. 
We have in this area a common plant known 
technically by the scientific* name of "Leprediaiin 
Hell" but often called in the popukir parlance 
"fuchsia." On a night of full moon y^)u should hold . 
this bell-like flower up to your ear and shake it 
gently; if you can hear the pnging of the clapper 
against the petal, you possess beyond any doubt the 
abilty to see iTnd hear Leprechauns. In this case too. 
it does help if you fortify yourself ^with a small 
amount— ^ust tlw right amount— \)f wheat juice. 

It has been said that those who do not learn from 
the past will fail the test of the future. What 
instruction are we to derive from our study of 
Leprechaun history? It is clear that a close 
knowledge of the Leprechaun world is thO^ecretkey 
with whieh to open our minds to the proper 
understanding of the past and of the dynamtis* forces 
of the present. It is equally cle^ir thiU neither the 
government nor the American jpeopleVosseis this 
understanding. ] 

The govei nmenl in Washington is obsessed with 
trivialities like the threat of nuclear aijnihilatiou or 
the expanding oil crisis. None of these things are 
relevant to the surviviri of a society. Leprechaun 
civilization fell when its whiskey production collaps- 
ed following a ciisastrous reduction in the reserves of 
wheat. And for no other reason. Yet the American 
government continues to sell vastquantities of grain 
to Russia in th|^ notorious wheat deal/' while being 
ovejrly foncerned with shortages of Dil. This is to 
Uiisunderstand the (Essential nature of vital energy. 
Oil feeds machines; it does not nourish the spirit as 
does the projltfr use of wheat. The Citrter administra- 
tion is floundeiing in the fhidst of (financial and 
energy crises in total ignorance of then^ trije causes. 
[Hoots and da^t-calls.] Its continue*» refusal to 
recognize the legitimate gove^;i>ment in Tara and to 



provide for the reguUir exchange of ambassadors 
deprives us of a listening post at the very center of 
world liower. Incredibly, the CIA at this late date 
still has no permanent agent assigned to either Tara 
or Tipperary. nor has the State Department! 

The ignorance of the government reflects the 
ignorance of the public. Jefferson pointed out in 
founding the University of Virginia that an un 
eiiligtUened public is incapable of selecting in- 
fprined public servants: The fault lies with tbe 
failure of our e<iucation«l institutions. None of our 
colleges offers a truly adequate cuiriculi^m' in 
Leprechaun culture. No Ame<;ican university 
today— not even Harvaiti— is offering graduate 
, degrees in U^prochaun stwtlies., [Groans; cries of 
"Shame! Shame! "1 The pnllic cries^ ' Conspiracy,'^ 
yet is unable to identify the mischief-makers Vight at 
the tip of their noses ("Athwart men's noses as they 
sleep, ' in the borrowed woixis of Shakespeare). 
IVoiie 'from rear of ht>ll. "Oh. what fools these 
mortals be!" Generar merriment among the./ 
members.) N^itional ignorance threaten^ national/^ 
survival. " - / 

These conditions help define what ought to be the\ 
role of your small society. The mission of the) \^ 
ASPLA. if I may presume merely to clarify what is 
TK) doubt already in the forefront of your thought, is 
* simply to light the darkness. It is to dispel 4gnor,ance 
and to undertake the reform of the educational 
system and the media. Tq change men's minds. To 
propagate the vision of a better, greener world, once 
achieved by a people small in stature but stout of 
heart and now threatened with extinction. * 

Beyond that is the Cl(»ar duty to undertake a more 
active role, to join with, perhaps to lead, the forces of 
creative idleness against the forces of endh^ss 
ecoiM)mi<^ grmvth. To actively battle to recreate a 
wo/'ld whereinthe raucous noise of pneumatic drills 
in the hands of riveters atop skyscrapers^ will at last 
b*-' silenced so that the worlc^may once again enjoy 
' the soft sounds of Leprechauns at play upon the 
meadows. The call is to- your moral duty. Will you 
accept the challenge, will you lead the. forces of 
Virtue in overcoming the armies of greedy profit? 
[Prolongeii applause throughout the hall; many 
cries of "We shall! We shall" and VWe shall 
overcome!".] ' 

thank you, my dear little fpifends, for the rapt 
attention you have given my *all-too-brief exposition 
of t»ur glcrrious national past. 

\ ■ - ■■ ■ , 

• « 

1%$ mmtkor wiihts to thdioMU tht^foffoing pkct to John Lomb^d^ 
kind m# for mckHig M Lot Angiki 0/1)^ Cbtkg^' with f^d 
.iMMhiiMpM^ Mvpitt hk ttvihhpm rtfuMt om the yniri to €StabHth « ^ 
MNMKt D^pmim^t of Ufffo^m Studhi. 
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A CASE FOR ELIMINATINa 
GRADING 

by Gary Baran 

/Fhiil Ihoiv is i\ c ortain nuiount ol iu bitr^n inoss in 
Kriuiint? is well known Work that onrns an A from i 
one teacher may receive only a B or C from 
. anolher. The examinations upon which grades are 
based are always only partial measures of how 
nuich a student has learned. Some students may 
know more* than others, or a lot more than they 
indicate, but for one reason or, anotlUM' have 
difficulties taking examinations. ' So instead of 
reflecting a student s mastery of course material, a 
coiu'se grade might indicate a stu^clent\s relative lack 
of ten,sion alH)ut takfng tests. Handwriting speedl 
ability to (*heat. or sheer good luck in preparing for 
,an exam: or the grade may havi^ less to do with a 
student s performance than with un instruct/u' s 
prejudiced; or carelessness. 

hi recent years these and other problems 
associated with grading have led educaf!lrs to 
explore ways to modify the traditional grading 
system. Pass/fail or credit/no credit systems have 
been introduced to diminish the importance of 
graties (in some courses) by a two grade system 
insteadiof the traditional five grade system of A 
through F. In our institution, the grades of W 
(Withdrawal)^ and bic. (Incomplete have been 
introduced to provide additional flexibility. 

Although I think that thl^se innovations have been 
steps in the right direction, I do not think they hav« 
gone far enough ;ind I want to present a case for 
.eliminating grading entirely or at least fundament 
tally altering our present grading system. . 

It is no secret that present grading practice^ vary * 
widely. I know that among my colleagues the actual 
basis for assigning grades includes at least the 
following: ^ . . 

Method I: Grades are assigned by a more or less 
straightforward application of the bell curve, with 
the largest percentage of students receiving C*s, 
fewer receiving B*s and p*s and the smallest percen- 
tage receiving AJs and F*s. This, incidentally. iS the 
method mandatw^ by current official policy and is 
stated as such in Dur faculty handbook. 

Method II: A*s are given for excellent^Nperfor- 
mance (or what the teacher assesses as such)7B*s for 
"good" perfori1iance» etc., regardless of how marty 
of an^bne grade this system prViduces, 

Method llj: Graijies are based updn the Student's 
Satisfactory completion of some project or projects, 
with more projects completed (satisfactorily) being 
Worth a^higher grade. So, for example^ merely by 
attending class regularly a student might earn a C, 
but be required to submit a^term paper for a B, and 
make an additional oral presentation for an A. 

Although these seeni to me to be the main methods 
for assfgning grades these days, some teachers 



undoubtedly use vai ious combinations of these bases, 
and somi; use other methods. 

1 think it worth mentioning here that these three 
(main) methods seem nuitually inconsistent, at 
least in theii* pui e foi ius. and seem to be based upon 
lundamentally different conceptimis of education 
and the roles of grades in educ^ation. I alsoAvant to 

^ mention that for certahv purposes each method has 
some obvious advantages and disadvantages when 
compared to the other methods. Method (3), for 
example, is relatively non-competitive, but might do 
little to encourage striving for excellence since it 
gives grades for ^satisfactory" work, determined 
on a quantitative basis (how much |^)r how many) 
rather than a qualitative basis (how good or l^w 

^ well). But rather than explore in detail all three of 
these methods. I want to focus especMally on methods 
( 1 ) ^and (2) and to urge the complete rejection of the 
jormer. although some of what I*^ay in my critique 
also applies to tether methods of grading. 

What I have called Method (1) is grading in its 
pure form. Grading (at least before or until the word 
was misused) requires a ranking, requires that 
some be above or "better" than others. Method (2) 
njay result in a ranking, but does not logically 
require it: however unlikely, it would be possible', 
using method (2) , to assign A*s to all students in a 
course (or to assign them all Bsoi'allCsorall Fs. for 
that matter) . This is becau/^e methbd (2) , at least in 
> principle, compares students* . achievements to 
some (supposedly) independent standard 6f ex- 
cellence or competence, and so is really a basis for 
evaluation rather than essentially a system for 
ranking.' In contrast, method (1) inherent^y com- 
pares students' (achievements) to each other, 
inherently pits theii^ against each other, anji so is 
essentially competitive. It is this ranking (i.e. 
grading) that I warn to critici7.e. and nothing I say 
here is intended to suggest that evaluation should be 
eliminated from the educational process. HoweVer 
I personally think that students should be allowefl 
and encouraged to evaluate their own work with 
teachers playing a very minor role in this and only 
when asked to do so by the students; but the subject 
of evaluation is really a matter for another discus-' 
sion. , 

In pitting students against each other, gradij^ 
puts their attention on beating^thers rather t^aii 
upon achieving excellence. While these ar<j not 
logically incompatible purposes they are quite 
different intentions and one often doe^, in fact, draw 
energy awiiy from the other. It has been my 
experience .that this also influences teachers and 
their ability to do the best job they can. Knowing in 
advance th^t not all students can receive A*s is 
almost certain to have an impact upon a teacher's 
intention for all to succeed, and I am quite sure that * 
some teachers are relieved that not all students do 
well on an examination; ferthinkiOf the grading 
problem that would ensueaHjliey did! There is no 
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tolling how niiirh (Icuna^^o inijjht ho ojiisod ;ks i\ 
. itvsult ol sm h (poilKjps uiu onscioiis) intoiHions ol 
toayhors io!* stndonts not to do well. 

Although I will nottu guo lor tho viow hoiv. I think 
th;U human boinas aro (nhorontly cpoponMivo I 
think that, oxoopt lor tho dainago Irofii past hurts 
and conditioning, wo naturally onjoy each othoi \s 
successes and want to assist each othoi* to achieve ^ 
exiollonOe. and we want our successes to be 
^ celebrated by others A system of giading is 
Muompatible with this, and by turning us against 
each. other, turns us against ourselves: at sets up a 
conlluM within us whic h lowers; our seM esteem and, 
ultimately deprives us of the full enjoyment of 
success., wlu'ther it is our ow n or that of another. It 
producvs envy, resentment, guilt, and frusti\ition. 
and by makjng us feel bad about ourselves (\vhether 
wt* "win ' or 'lose" iii the system) -, actually impcnles 
Uvuning. 

C learly, people can learn without grading, and 
there is Xonsiderable evidence tl\at tht\v can learn 
even better w ithout grading. No one graded us when 
we learned to walk or talk: probably people were 
just delighted with oyr first words, and seeing that, 
we prodi^fed more. Also^ theiv vare luimei'ous 
educational programs throughout the country which 
people participate in for their own growth and 
development and in Vvhich they Itvu'n A great deal 
with absolutely no grading. Surely there can no 
longer ba any.question that grading is eliminable. at 
least from an cniucational pointM)f view'. 

We also need to st^e that tlw messag(^ implicit in the 
'bell curve distribution systtMii ij^; that most students 
are average, mediocre. I db not think that we can* 
hoiu\stly exptvt many students to strive to be 
ouUstanding when they know in advaik*e that we 
have stac*ked the dcn k against them. Besides, to 
^ succcHHi within this system rec]uires them to y\sk 
beiji^ lonely and isolated from their fellow student^s. 
Who knows how much discouragenuMit this has 
vreated! I do kaow that students sometimes inteij- 
tionally avoid doing theii^ best so as not to stand out.. 
The student who "sets thg curve" has. at best, a 
bittersweet victory. 

Our present gradtTfg system is enormously 
damagii^ to human beings. We damage students bv 
. grading them and by fostering the impression that 
^they should work for grades. Anyone who has 
listened to st^Klents expressing^ anxieties about an 
'upcoming exam knows^what Im talking about. This 
is espec?ia41y {nigiv when the material they are 
worried about is not being meaningfiUly ossimilated 
and so will have no real vaiue^i their lives. This is 
not what life is for nor what educlUion should be 
about. V 

We da mage students by making some of them feel 
that they have lo cheat in order to survive. We 
damage students by distracting their attention and 
. energy away from What^ is really worthwhile in 
-^^^^.catioh andthe opportunities available (orexpan- 



ding their abilitit\s. Wo diunage them .by bn 
coui aging them to play sale and to avoid risks, to 
take c()ni st\s in whic»h they can get high grades and to 
avoid challenging courses in whic h they might got 
poor gradt>s. This discourages students from full ill 
ing their potential and hol|)s to |)roduco tho enor 
mous waste of what I think is our greatest natural 
lesourco. huiium intelligence. 1 suggest that this 
system of grading is oppi essivo and as toac hers and 
as human beings we also damage oui\solvi\s by 
participating in this kind of ()p|)rt\ssion. 

Our |)()wcr in the classroom rests upon our power 
to give gradt\s. Without this power, we would have to 
rely Upon our legitinyte authority which is basiHl 
upon ourknowledge and competence and our ability 
to model what we profess, I a'ni confidc^nt that we c an 
well afford to give up this oppressive power. I do not 
think we can afford not to do so. Perhaps we ikhmI to 
ask who we are grading for. how the system bega^l 
and developtHl. and what alternatives (here might 
be. 

We ve probabjy all heard Mie usual stories about 
how this system causcvs students to interfere with 
tMch other's learning, e.g. by stealing library books 
,so other studlMits cannot complete assigmiients. I 
.am convinct^dithat this is just the tip of the. iceberg 
and that students injpede each cUher in all soj^s of 
^vays. many of which we are unaware. ^^^^ 

Some may argue that the competitive grading 
sy>;tem providl\s a necessary preparation for our 
coiiffpetitive socio-economic system, or that com- 
petition iff necessary to motivate students to strive 
for exc^ellence. In reply. I maintain that our socio- 
economic system would be nuich more Irkely to 
promote happiness if it werenc)t cH)mpetitive6y were 
less so. and that as educators we have at lei^kt as 
much lesponsibility to educ^ate our studeiits- fc^r a 
cooperative social order as to arm them to survive 
c;uttbroat competition Whatever was ncvdc^d in the 
past.- there seems .to me to be overwiielming 
evidence that our actiial future survival will depend 
upon our learning to cooperate effectively witheach 
otiier. Perhaps the responsibility to promote > 
cooperation is even more central to education these 
days given tlie decline of those familial and religious 
inJjtitutions in which that value has been traditional- 
ly Fositered. 

• The issue of motivation is a eomplc^x orte. I am 
confident, however, that eliminating grading would 
not diminish any motivation that is of real value and 
that the kind of fear produced by competition for 
allegedly scarce resources is a very short term 
.and poor motivator for yielding the kind of education 
which enhances our lives. The idea that not all of usj 
can get A*s promotes t>ie ideath<anotallofuscan fill 
our ne4?ds or that we cannot best fill them 
' cooperatively. Such attitudei; of assumed scarcity 
become chrc)nie within our system, and are carried 
, into other, areas and our approaches to various 
^ problems and situations. As a result we miss many 



opportunities to work together effectively luid nuiy 
not evt*n try lo .think of more eleKiuit eooperiUively 
iittiuruible resolutions to our social problems 

The motivat ion ol grades also coinpeles wUh, and 
s^>meUmes wins out over, the inherent genuine 
desire to learn! 1 can recall Irojn my own ex|)erience 
tliaj I was indet»d able to memorize vast (|uantitivs of 
data inorder to "do well" oji a certain examination. I 
can recall a nuinbei* ol occasions when rather than 
take the time to think through and critically question 
wh<»l I yvas studying, i more or less memorized it so 
that i could reproduce it on a test. On a number of 
oc(*asions i chose the symbols rather than the 
experience of learning, and was often handsomely 
rewarded for doing so! And while it might be 
claimed that I could have had both, my time was 
limited; i^i some cases, getting an A re^Jlly did mean 
abandoning an attempt to master a skill or pursue a 
.greater de^th of understanding. There is no way for 
me to tell to ^vhilt extent my experience was typical, 
although I suSl^ect it was not very unusual. Also, it is 
worth remarking that, according to the standards. I 
was generally— and in some cases, outstandingly-;^ 
• successful' in the system. There is little doubt in 
my mind that the vast majority of less "succ^essful -' 
students tared even less well in the system. There is 
also little doubt in my mittd that this is a major cause 
for people being "turned off" to education, ahd 
probably explains a good deal of the anti- 
intelle(*tiydism in our socV^ty. Teachers who as 
students got top grades may not fully appreciate the 
way in which getting poor giades has damaged 
people s self-t^steem and subseiiuent motivation. 
When I think about the times when I wys really 
ti^^iotivated to learn—and not just gel high grades (ey 
^i^pid low ones)— what comes to mind are self- 
geiteriUed learning experiences. I can recall, (for 
exanip^^ readiug books on brvseball strategy and 
magic ifiacks. on biology. pnHosophy- and > psy- 
chology: (>jrVhow to play the guitar and banjo, I also 
want to add that there were certain people 
(" teachers *)" >Aiio. hiainly by their example^ in- 
troduced me to each of these aVeas and who 
therefore played a role in motivating me. In each of 
these cases grades^ were either irrelevant or non- 
existent. 

I think we need to assume that human beings are 
ihheft'ntly motivated to learn about their environ- 
ment and about themselv4?s and that any 
appearances to the contrary: are* the results of 
previous mistreatment— including mistreatment by 
teachers w^ho have incorrectly assumed that- 
students need to be motivated by grades. (I do not 
-intend to imply that our educational system is the 
• onjy or even the primary cause for students* 'Mack of 
motivation." Tht? stifled curiosity of students has ' 
many roots in .our society .) / ^ 

Mhink we also need to a»k what Xvould happen if 
grading; were abolish^ throughout the District. I 
O^ave^ already argued Tjaat .piotivation would not 
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decrease, at least not for long or in any educationally 
important respect Hut there are sure to be other 
issues. -For example, would oUr students be denied 
adniission to. or transfer credit to. other, colleges 
and universities becaus6. their transcripts have no 
grades? I don't know the answer to this question- 
Perhaps those schools would respond by initiating 
some kinds of^'ntralice examinations which would 
indicate who isf aitcl who'is not likely to su(»ceed at 
those schools. This, incidentally, seems a lot more 
sensible than our present system: and students 
would then, if th(^\v choso. take course work or study 
on their own to prepare themselves for such exams. 
Similar arrangements coulfl be made for students 
wluxseek entrance into somecarei^r area. Even no\v 
many prospective empioyt^rs rely more upon their 
own tes^s than upon a student's grades in colleges 
courses and, I think, this is as it should be. 

Or perhaps we could crcifTe a special Division of 
Grading which could determine (perhaps for a 
special fee) what grade a student should receive for 
the courses he or she has participated in, I, of course, 
would have nothing to do with that divtsion; Init if 
someone wants that ^ervice I see no reason not to 
make it available as long as it is kept<listinct from 
the educational function of the colleges. 

If we abolished grading, perhaps high schools and 
eleimnitary schools would follow our lead and the 
entire educational system'would become transform- 
ed. This- could precipitate ipcredible changes in 
education and throughout society and pose incredi- 
ble challenges. I think we -are up to them. Some 
teachers might miss thlMr power in the classroom, 
based as it now is on theil' ability to give grades, but I 
suspect that the^ast ni6jority would discover a new 
sense of self-respect ai/d cama raderie with students, 
students who would finally be free to be themselves ' 
With their teachers without the fear that they might 
be penalized for honestly expressing themselves or 
feel that they always have to put on ap act in order to 
get top grades. With such enormous pressure 
removed from the Classroom, the real tasks of 
education could be pursued as a cooperative hun<an 
•project, freely undertaken and mutually fulfilling, 

I have not fully thought through all.pf the likely 
consequences and implications of the proposal to 
eliminate grading, but I am willing^to^do so and I am 
prepared to accept those conseliuences which I have 
explored. 
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The B^rial 

\j By Frank Osei Rlay 

■ / - 

1 luy piikrd you up lio^n (hr (all slairly Ih\I~ 
> ^ With all iis soli silks and knur ( lodis— 
And laKL>;(>u ^rndy tlovyn in d)a( (oil in. 
Auil inuu(xliau^, I irnirnibrKxl vvliai you usrd 
^ l o K II "I'ln nrgln uxl; bul al my (Iraih. 

riiry'll sliowei f;ifrs on nu-." ^ 

// 

l oi as die hirrtl ( aipruui goi irady lo nail you up. 
Our wonuui biou^lu a brand-new kert liiel and intoned: 
"Nana, 1 don'i have anyd)in>>; so, uike diis, and wipe ofl 
Voui U'arswidi it during the journey." Many brought other things. 
Only linirted spat e (Muled ^thc fKHxI-ol {)resen(s, but not bdoVe 
\ Oui elde^il son hat! put len-lold the travel lee in your mouth. 

I hen, a sniih^showtN^I on your fat e; and 1 thought I heard 
.S()tn(X)ne whisper "... but at my death/they'll sho^ver gifts on nu\' - 
Anyv%\4y, tiie libatioil^as poini"cl, 
.\nd your ta( e was seaUM forever trom that of mortal man.* 

The guns b(K)nuKl, and tlie women wailed; 
rAnd 1 leniembeitxl the weeping ^ontest that you spoke of. 

IV ' • 

Amid die nyise, the proce.^sioii to the sarretl fore.^t began, 
WheVe you longt'd lo go and lie side by side 
With your ancestors. I, too, followtxl the crowd. 
\ And as it thieaient^il 'to rain, I jvondered if Nature also 
Would join the eoiuspitacy^. But, then» it occurred lo*mo 
I'hat She was merely helf>ing to j^el rid ot a burden Quickly. 



And so the rites were hurriedly performal, 
And you were qnjombed. h rained heavily ibai evening; 
But the sua sho;ie bright the next day, all to say that 
Nature had wehomed you into Her bosom; that along with 
Your elders, you live happily in the presence of our Oealor. 
Here, they're afready saying, "Oh, would Nana were alive.** 
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THE WELL-KEPT SECRET: 
A MANZANAR VISIT 

By Irene Greene 

, Tomohiro Okamoto. a nineteen yeai'old student at 
Los Angeles Community College, dis^appeared the 
\ morning of December 9. 1941. His family did not file 
a mis;5ing persons report with the police department 
when he did not rt'turn later that evening. Thty, 
along Willi tl]e rest of the country, sat around their 
radio 'ffstening to a broadcast of President 
Roosevelt's speech. The United States entered into 
w^r with Japan that ^ay. 
The Okamoto family had made friends in the Echo 
'. Park neighborhood. Akira. Tomohiro's father, had 
opened a market in the neighborhood and' was 
popular with his cXistomers for his good-natured wit, 
' fair prices, and the fresh produce that he supplied. 
But on the Monday following the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor, there was no humor in Akira Okamoto's 
\ eyes. When he went to the market to open, a freshly 
painted sign on the store's windows greeted liim: 
DON T BUY FROM JAPS. 
IJe gravely returned home and informed his 
/ > breakfasting family why he would not be opening 
the store that day. While his wife cried, the eldest off 
his children ,-;j'omo, bolted out the door. 
Tomo's absejice from school went unnoticed that 
^ day. He becawe one of a number of Japanese- 
American students who did not return to classes 
aftei* war was declared with Japan. 

My search for T«niohiro Okamoto began thirty- 
eight years later while attending the same campus, 
noy known as Los Angeles City College. 

I arose long before the siin began to appear over 
the rooftops of Hollywood. At afrantic pace, I began 
packing food, several changes of clothing, and a 
half-asleep ten year old into my car. Our destination 
wtkSsjn the California desert, and since our journey 
by buS^ould be an eight hour venture, combined 
with elemental changes in temperature, I had 
packed ,and prepared thc'two of us well. 

By 6:00, our car had pulled into a parking lot in 
central Los Angeles where we had been instructed to 
go by a voice over the -phoney who had asked for 
name, age, address and phone number, along with 
an inquiry as to our ethnic background. 

I nodded to . several of the people who were 
standing by their cars, but there were no words - 
^ exchanged. I looked on as some Of the eldef ly bowed 
to one another* in greeting, and appeared to be 
conversing in*a formal manner. I wanted to join 
them, participate in' the occasion, but an invisible 
><rall, a barrier, had formed between us. * ) 

Sara began to fidget as the minutes wore on. 
"Where's the bus? Why won't anyone speak to us?" 
Her questions only brought the knot of anxiety up 
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from my stomach and held it in my throat. I had 
questioned our going for days and still was not sure* 
of our being here. The absent bus only heightened 
my conflict. It was not Sara I was trying to calm with 
quiet reassurance, but my own inner turmoil. We 
were both outside of an imaginary circle of time and 
events that ^bonded this group together. William 
Randolph Hearst called them the "yellow peril. To 
m^, they had survived a holocaust of American 
ethnocentric hatred, fear and greed— they were the 
reminders. of Manzan^. 
Akira Okamoto sii\\ opened his market at the 

customary time each morning, but busineifes came to 
a standstill for him. There were few. Japanese in the 
Echo Park district, and only they would trade with 
him in his store. He removed the inflamatory words 
on thtiT^indoAvsand replaced them with his own sign: 
I AM AN AMERICAN. The announcement did not 
'sell the now-wilting lettuce nor move the stock of 
canned -goods. He sat and"read the newspaper until 
dusk leach, evening. Following the same routine, 
he would fold the paper neatly, store it under- the 
counter, place the cl^ed sign on the door, lock up and 
head for home befoj^ the onset of dark and the signal- 
ing of the imposed curfew for all Japanese. 

Tirne appeared as if suspended, and Akira's 
thoughts lay heavily upon him with the weight of the 
family's welfare. He felt consumed, tired and 
helpless. How would he meet the mortgage, and who 
would protect them from the threats of violence that 
appeared daily? The first answef to his fiSars came 
ji^|fiforp3 of aietter addressed to his son; Torhohiro 
TOcnSeen reclassified by the Selective Service. No 
longer was he considered on student status, he was 
classified by a new number and letter that \yould not 
only keep him from the draft but would a'teo take 
away his birthright of citizenship. Tomohiro 
Okamoto was '/4-C," an enemy alien. 

Akira had fought for the United States in World 
War I, he spoke Ein|(lish petter than mo^ Issei in Los 
Angeles, and had Encouraged his family to adopt the 
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Olfstoms of their country NoilhtM' Akini nor 'Foshiko 
hiid vvvY roUiriuHrto J;ipiUi. ond both of Ihoir 
c'hfldi rn hiul bvvn horn iir (\ililorniii II h;ulMH»nir(l 
(|Uito naliii\il thcit Uwy would stMid^ioniitions to Iho 
fymnuinity (Miost. buy \\i\v Bonds, iuid tlud Suzuko 
vwuld piuiicipnte with Iho olhor Ni<>ei students ill 
school in setting up ;ui iunbuUuice fund w hen Ihe wiw 
broke out. But Ihe lide of sentiment was not only 
flowing against an island in the l\K*ific. it wns 
crestilig and turnuig on l>ious;uids of people whose 
only crime was in n^st^inhling Ihe enemy. 

Terminal Island, /ihe' UugesI grouping of 
Japanese Americ;uis/was evacuated in March. The 
Okamotos* turn (\nne on April Fool s Day 

KA-acHiation notices were posted on telephone poles 
and were read over the radio The 'Japanese Turn 
In ' notice gave instructions to * all jaersous of 
Japanese ancestry ' livijVg. within Ihe cily two days 
of preparation to be excluded from Iheir, homes, 
^isines.ses and ttie neighbors thai they had liv^^d" at • 
peacr> with They v\^erc lo gather at assigned 
locations to bu^ransporled to' unnamed assembly 
centers One hundred pounds of hand-held luggage 
was all that was perniissible to take along. 

The exterior of the Okamoto house remained the 
same that first day in April. There was no evidence 
to show the outside world what was going on behind 
tlie closed door. No sign designated the white frame 
house's vacancy: the garden had been pruned, the 
grass was mowed, and the large inviting porch had 
been swept earlier in the morning. InsidiL\ Toshiko 
and her daughter were frantically packing. Ac- 
cinnulated memories and possessions were being 
placed side-by-side in cardboard boxes, walls that 
w;ere just this ^JU)l'ning covered iji colorful picture^s 
\,were bare, and shelves had been stripped of 
treasured books. There was no time for tears or 
thoughts of the future. liands and -minds were 
occupied with how to store objects gathered jrom 
their four lives. 

Tonid sat and watclied the women from his 
father ^ipromfortable chair. He a|3peared immobile; 
but 11^) move was 'made to dislodge him or chastise 
him for his lack of participation. He had been'sitting. 
in a similar position for weeks— never moving, just 
waiting. Ina silent comprehending way, Tomo^sface 
had shown the family their future. 

^ In the parking lot. an April morning*s curtain of 
dawn jilted, reveahng a concrete stage illuminated 
by sunlight. The assembled group began to resemble 
actors on their marks being bathed by hot overljead 
* lighting, waiting for a cue from the director. But the 
director could not be located, nor the main prop~-the 
bus. Thtj i)lay could jiot go on as scheduled. 

The city was coming alive. Transit buses passed 
us on their morning routes. Cars began to line up in 
the street in front of a gas statiort that Would riot open 
for another hiur. California was in the midst of a 
gasoline panic. Drivers honked at one anoUi^r, and 
'"5^ immobile motorist began shouting at another 



thai he believed had cut in front of hini. 

The sixty four who stood waiting and watching 
were in a slate of paralysis. They saw lliecars lining 
up and knew tliat their own we're of no Uyse lo them - 
no gas stations would be open on the wnile t(j the site 
of the intermnenl (*ainp. Since there was a gas 
shortage^ some had come to this place by plafie and 
/ Iraiii in order to participate in the pilgrimage. One 
woman from San Francisco broke the s^ell that hung 
over the'mute crowd. She Organized seVerarpeople 
to drive to the two other pick up locations to gather 
infoi'malion. and asked if I would telephone anyone 
and everyone I could think of who would have clout 
enough to gel us a veliicle for transporting these 
people. 

The response to my phone calls brought down the 
barrier that I had erected. No longer was I an 
outsider, but a . demanding participant. Three 
payphones wei e occupied, one for calls out luid two 
for receiving returned messages. The mayor's office 
was closed, but I aroused a sleeping couiicilman 
from his bed. The .mightiest o{ West Coast 
newspapers. The Los- Angeles Times, said three, 
times that I should cull back again, there was noone 
on the City Desk. I demanded a reporter on my third 
call. When no one could give me an answer as to 
where the buses were coming from, the President of 
the Los Angeles School BoarcUvas tracked down at a 
marathoi> race at oni? of iM local colleges, and he 
began his own phone network. In an outrage. I 
wanted someone to explain wliy these once 
neglected AmeriCiJ^is were forced to suffer further 
indifference^ and apathetic neglect. Noone offered a 
constructive answer. No reporter ever cam>. 

Four hours after the scheduled departure, a bus 
pulled .into the parking lot. On it.was an aide to the 
politically-minded councilman who had been 
awakened from his sleep. He offered an apology to 
the^^ary crowd. - 

Only five pepple had left the concrete arena and 
had returned to their homes. In their place, two men 
from a Japanese television network stepped aboard. 
Their cameras recorded the tired, angry faces as 
boarding was finalized. We were on our way to 
Manzanar for the fenUi Piligrimage of 
rememberance. 

On April 3, the Okamoto family drove to their 
assigned location, the parking lot of the Hollywood 
Presbyterian Chiirch. It was a rnorning t^atpromis-. 
ed sunshine, so the family dressed lightly. Akira was 
given a numbered tag a soldier ordered him to wear 
on his gaily printed Hawaiian shirt. The rest of the 
family tJok similar tags bearing their, new iden- 
tification. They were all numbered 127. On this day. 
Army soldiefs impounded their car, stripped them 
of their family name,j3ut~theX)kamotos remained 
grateful for one thing, they were at least together as 
a fitmily. * 

Together thpy were searched and .their baggage 
was opened. No radios, cameras or anything written 
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^ in the Jiipunoso InngUiiK^' Wius piMiiiittod. AfliM' 
piKssing insjHH'lion, Iht^laniily Wius orcliMvd gel on 
i\ kluiki g^een military bus. which sped oil thr 
ininulo \hv la«t-iuir!ibert*d ptMson was sealed by 
another Anioriean-yne with a goveniinentjti.ssyed 
rifle 5lurig over his siioulder. 

Santa Antla F^aeetraek. home to thoryughbred 
fans and- para mutual betiing. toak og another 

' dinuvi^ioh tiimt day. Ijastily UiroWn together tar- 
papered barraeks-rtents. and eK^>ned out stables 
aw^alted the passengeis. as they alighted Iroin the 
bus! 'Ik^hmd barbed w ire lenees. sui rounded by 
guard towers with mai hine guns, ringed in by tanks, 
the raeen ack was How being converted into Santa 
Anita Assembly (Vnter. the newest and th^ird largest 
city in California. U became an assigned home lor 
eighteen thousand H^up-^iid red and twenty-three 
internees Tht\Ok;^)tos increased that population 
b y four. 

Privacy was all unheard-of comjtiiodity. The toilet 
facilities that were provided consisted ol ten holes 
\u'M\e from ra\v pine without, partitions lor the 
wonuMi or dooi^' lo7"*>tu> men; automatic Hushing 
every fifteen minutes S>n'en humans had to share 
each horse stall unit of twelve by twenty lour feet. 
Although the Okamotos were thrust into a living 
situation with three people from another family, the 
women all workl^d together to scrub and disinfect the 
stable as best they could. The smells of horse 
nuHiure mingled with that of the straw in their 
bedding. . ' ' 

Su/uKo \Vore a bandana fitted tightly over hei'nose 
to keep her from retching, the stench and disgust 
-were so great. As she worked, the mother ol the two 
children who were sharing the stall, kept muttering. 
•'Shi kala Ga Nai. Shi kata Ga Nai." Puzzled by the 
'u|ifaniiliar words. Su/uko turned to her mother for a 
.tra?tslation. The words meant that the situation 
cannc\t be helped, or that it must be done. 

The Spdj^g's rains played havoc with the over- 
crowded llTuig conditions. An epidemic of influenza, 
measles, and diarrhea from stale bread, beans !and 
ricv kept toilets and doctors busy. There were a few 
Japanese-American doctors and nurses in the camp 
and they attended to the needs of the sick, main- 
stained a consta'titfy filled ward of 5ieventy-five beds, 
detjivered t^bieg. and perforated surgic*fil 
operations. But no inrtoculation the doctors could 
administer would help Tomo recover from the 
illness he suffered from. Daily, he would lie on his 
lYiaM^ss and respond only to the food that his family 
would bring him from the mess hall. 

Akira *s concern for his son's health prompted him 
to seek out the help of the Center director. After 
filling out the necessary forms, he was turned away. 
No internee was. allowed outside of the Center's 
enclosure. 

The four remained at' Santa Anita through May, 
June, andJuly . Hours of Sleeping in a stall, walking 
trodden dirt in their section, lining up for meals, 



- and cooperating at men^jil jobs they were given 
became the lifestyle. But July promised to bean end 
to this humiliation and boriHlom. The government 
had opejicd the Tirst relocation camp. Maiv/anar. 
an(^ the OJjiamotos wei e ordered to be in one of the 
first groups to be bused thertv They were optiiuiKtic. 
Anything jA'ould be. better than where they weiT. 

The bus, provided by the City of Los Angelas, 
needed Iq pull over twice on the freeway to enable* 
the driver to relock'tiie emergency door that k^pt 
opening, Kiiteen miles out of Mojave. the bus came 
to a halt outside an inhabited desert shack. The water 
hose was broken. Forty-five iiiinutes spent in the 
(kvsert sun while the hose wa:^ being repaired \vas 
difficult for most of the efderjy paSsengers.. The bus 
provide uo latrine faci^lities and the people grew 
more uncomfortable air heat and time bore down 
upon them. The ceremonies in Owens Valley were 
scheduled to begin in one hour, and we weri^ still 
three hours away from our destination. 

The woman from San Francisco. Eleanor Takeda, 
spoke to usof her son. the grand-daughters who were 
Sara's peers, and the years she had spent at 
Manzanar. 

Fleanor's husband. Kaz, had beeif one of the first 

to volunteer lor internment. He had felt that it would 

go easieron others if the men whospoke English well 

could cushion and. perhaps, prevent the blow that 

was falling upon the Japanese-American population 

on the West Coast. He had been betrayed. ^Not only 

was he to be interned, but also his seven yeai' old son, 

since anyone who the goverinnent, considered'held 

the blood of Japan was labeled ''the enemy." 

Eleanor s ancestors had not come from Japan, they 

were White Russians. She was not allowed adiYiit- 

^ tance to the camp aloiig with her soft. She literally 

fought, badgered and pressed the officials into 

letting her enter with her child. Finally, she entered 

a room^in barracks 8 at Manzanar. Her closest 

neighbors, on the other side of a thin, partitioned 

wall, were the Okamotos. 
• 

It took an hour's layover in Mojave to replace the 
broken hose on the bus, but we finally pulled on to a 
dirt road in the Owens Valley, and I saw Manzanar 
for the first time. Several groves of eucalyptus trees 
framed a desert picture of tumbleweeds and beds of 
clustered rocks. A flatbed truck was being dis- 
mantled and buses were heading down the dirt road 
in * the opposite direction. We had missed the 
ceremonies. 

Faces smiled, hands waved in recognition, and 
Eleanor popped another heart pill in the seat next to 
me. 

The three of us, Eleanor, Sara and I. walked to the 

, Buddhist shrine nearby. One of. our passengers, 

George, was a Buddhist priest and he had made t^e 

trip of eight hours to provide services for those who 

had wanted to honor the dead who wefe buried here. 

In a flowing crimson robe. George chanted and 

burned incense for the souls who never left this 
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desiM't. I tound Tomohii 9, in a grave close to the 
obelisk shrine. Only flowers sonuM)ne plac ed there 
this day marked his brief existence, and by his own 
hand. 

Executive Orcier #9066 was signed into bw by 
Prc^sldent Franklin D. Roosevelt on Februaiy 19. 
1^2 Its *|)ur|H>se was solely intendc^d for the 
.exclusion and IntcM nment of over 120.000 Japanese 
Anierieans during ihe war 'y ears of 1942-1945 The 
P!xecutiv<^ (^rder was not rescinded until the 
Presidential administration of Orald Ford, som^ 
thirty yeyrs later. The weight of such an order is the 
ciuty of burden for the American public. In a tense, 
crisis situation, it could happen again, ' 

The Okamolos. as well as other characters in this 
story have been fictional i/.ed. The dates and events 
are, however; true and have been recorded into 
history. My story, of Manzanar and the truth of 
humiliation, loss of property qnd of people's lives 
belongs to all of us. 



SHOW ME'S 

Show me a man who counts on hLs fiiijjiMs. and IH 

show you a digital ooniputor. 
Show \uv a fiseloss oxpoiuMit and Wll show yjuu oiuv 
Show'me how to partition six and Til show you how to 

do it to two. too ' 
StK)\w a Klib salesniair and 1 11 show yoi: a line 
Show nie an evvt)l\c toeiV^or with no piMsonal 
. inoohie. and I'll shoW you a ilopiMidont variable'. 
Show me a skier in a miscalrulatod jump i\M I II 

show you a slope inlerrept'lorni. 
Show me a homicidal hippie and Til show you a 

square sh(K)ter. 
Show me a desegregated school and I'll show you 

integration. 

Show me a nudist colony and 1 11 show you some 

finite diflerences. 
Show me some sharp cleavers of the positive from 

the negative and I'll show you axes. V 
Show me a roulette player who likes to play numbei s 

of the form 2n + 1 and Til show you a man who' 

has the odds in his favor. 
Show me a protest march and Ml sl^w you some 

radical signs. ' 
Show me a brooding hen and I'll show you a nested 

set. 

Show me a police state and Til show you the law ' 
of the mean. 

Show me the checkbook balances during a long 
vacation and Til show you a . monotonieally 
decreasing functioif^ 

* 

tHARLES W. TRItiG 



WHAT IS RECREATION AL 
MATHEMATICS? 

Definition by example: paradigms 
of topics, people and publications. 

By Charles W. Trigg 

Mindful of the way Tom Sayv)y3i' got his fence 
whitewashed. I asked a number of iiu»yteniaticians 
(including the speakers at the Miami IJmversity 
Hecieatibnal Mathematics Conference) tc answer 
the question. "What is recreational mathematics?" 
The response was gratifying and illuminating. Many 
will recognlize their brushmjirks in the following 
discussion. For those who detect untouched ai eas oft 
"the fence, there are plenty of bi ushes available. 

One thing is immediately clear: defining 
■recreational . mathematics" is not recreational. 
The difficult task of defining 'mathematics ' is not 
simplified by the qualifying "recreational." 

■Recreation" is dcj[ined in [1] as "i\ pastime, , 
diversion, exercise, or other resource affording 
relaxation and enjoyment." One indulges in recrea- 
tion to re-create oneself, to relax Trom work-a-day 
pursuit*, and to clear and refresh the mind before 
retui iiing it to its regular occupation. The closely 
related word "play " is defined in |1] as ■'cxerciseor 
action by way tjf amusement or recreation." 
Leonard (2) asserts that ■ all creative activity 
begins with play, to which will is then applied, as 
much in science and art as in sports. The 
Pythagorean theorem and the model of thedouble 
helix are at least as proportional, fit, elegant and 
admirable as the one-handed jump shot" and the 
perfectly executed double ptey. Moreover, they are 
fun " Indeed, W.F. White [3] once observed that 
"amusement is one of the fields of applied 
mathematics." 

"Mathematical worTc is highly satisfying. So is 
mathematical play. And^ as most often is the case, 
one is apt to \Vork'much harder at any form of play, 
mental or physical, than one would for mere* 
remuneration^ Mathematical activity, more than 
any other, gives scope for theexercise of that faculty 
which has elevated man above other creatures'" [4] . 

It is human nature to enjoy those things that can be 
done well. It is also human to resist mandatory 
tasks. At the University of Michigan the late 
Norman Anning used to take advantage of this 
human frailty by offering an intriguing non-credit 
problem at the end of each class section., The 
problem may or may not have been related to the 
course content, but it stuck in the long-time 
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nuMUories of many of his students. Borne ralhtM' dry 
sounding (Problems can be recast Into very nice 
recreational settfngs 

' Mathematics can provide enjoyment for a 
variety of reasons—meelwig t|ie needs of those who 
st^i^k recreation, while givin^sali<>factioii to those 
who art? Intrigued by solviAg problems, close 
reasoning and Unexpected solutions" 

The allure of problem solving inay be a matter of 
ego Satisfaction. The Joy of trium^^i over an* 
opponent cafi be eqyalled or surpassed by {he glow of ' 
fhiding a solution to a tough mathematics problem, 
even though it may turn out that the result had been 
published in an obscure 19th century journal. That 
many enjoy such challenges js attested to by the 
popularity of problem sections in various 
magazines. ^There the student who works all the 
problems in the textbooks just for the joy of it can 
further testjiis mathematical mettle. Decades ago 
Richard Bellman, by- then an accomplished 
mathematician, told me that he had cut his 
mathematical eye-teeth on the challenge pi obloms 
in School Science and Mathematics, 

ChaliWige problems also can widen the 
mathematical horizons of those whoso 
mathematical development has not been blocked by 
unfortunate circumstances, ev-eiji though they do not 
follow matliematics professionally. They have the 
tools to pursue an inexpensive and stimulating 
recreational activity. Their laboratory and shop 
consist of pencfl and paper. At times, this recreation 
may re-create the work of others, but the possibility 
of discovering new relationships is always present. 
Howard P.ves once compiled a long list or original 
articles that had been inspired by the problem 
departments Of the American Mathematical Monthly. 

Mathematics affords an ever-ni^w never-boring 
, avocation both before and after retirement where it 
is an effe(*tivc weapon against vegetating. The 
human interest section of the Otto Dunkel Memorial * 
Problem Book [6) lists the names of a nurseryman, a 
lawyer; a ballistics expert, a dentist, a steel works 
manager, a retired ' telephone engineer, an 
automobile dealer, an insurance inspector, a patei)t 
examiner, and a clergyman, who were contributors 
to the problem departments of the Monthly. It is of 
more than passing interest that the problem 
departments of the journals of the two college level 
mathematical fraternities (Pi Mu Epsilon and , 
.Kappa Mu Epsilon) are edited, by a practicing 
dentist and^a practicing attorney— Dr, Leon Bankoff 
in the Pi Mu Epsilon Journal and Kenneth Wilke in 
The Pentagon. 

In the Jess austere days of the problem 
departments of the Monthly, the late Norman* 
Anning proposed the problem [7] to "find the 
element of likeness in: (a) simplifying a fraction, 
(b) powderil|gtheno$e, (g) building new steps on the 
church, (d) keepingemeritus professors on campus, 
(e) putting C, C» D, in the determinant 
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T\\t published solution remarked that the^value. (1 - 
A^) *, of the detiM^minant vyas Independent of the 
vaUTies of B^C, and I), so their insiu-tiofi merely- 
changes the appy^uluvLe of the determiciant and not 
itsM'alue. "Thus^^the element of likeness in (a) , (b) . 
(c), (d). and (e) is that only the'appearajice of the 
principal entity is changed. The stune element 
appears akso in: (f) changing the name-label of a 
rose, (g) changing a decimal integer to the scale of 
12, (h) gilding a lily, (i) whitewflshing a politician, 
and (j) granting an honorary degree/^ Anning sent 
the solver a (*artoon, clipped fit)m the Saturday 
Heview, of an Indian watching the cloud of an atomic 
blast. The caption: ^I wish I had said that.'' 

Ot^ier irreverent contributors to thfe problem 
departments are thosy with risible nom-de-lumes, 
such as ALICE MALICE. POLLY TOPE. NEWR- 
MINI)//AZl) KATZ, and ALFRED E. NEUMANN of 

MLI ALPHA DELTA FRATERNITY. Mv favorites 
are NOSMO KING and BARBARA SEvIlLE, 

Still other recreational support of the tejiet lhat 
mathematics is too important to take too seriously 
are: the sporadic appearances of Professor Euclide 
Paracelso Bombasto^ IJmbugio, the priceless lyrics 
of Tom Lehrer, Leo Moser's verse 18,9], the 
Mathematical Swifties ("The angle is less than 90®, 
Tom noted acutely") in the 1964 American 
MaAfematical Monthly, the Show Me's ("Showmea 
man who counts on his fingers and TU show you a 
digital computer") in the Journal of Recreational 
Mathematics, and the varied offerings in that 
delightful new Canadian periodical. Eureka [101, 
The disdainful may say that in mathematics a little 
humor goes the wrong way, . 

Few will disagree with the classification of 
mathematical humor, poems, anagrams, rebuses, 
Word equations, cross-numb^' puzzles, acrostics, 
and cryptarithms as purely recreational, although 
they have some educational use . Some may question 
whether they qualify as mathematics. However, to 
exclude the anecdotes of Eves' In Mathematical 
Circles would be to exclude a portion of history of 
mathematics as well. But whatoof other topics? 

In the preamble to his excellent discussion of 
"Number Games and Other Mathematical 
Recreations," [11] William L. Schaaf remarks. 

Mathematical recreations comprise puzzles and 
games that • vary from naive amusements to 
sophisticated problems, some of which have pever 
been solved. They may involve arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, theory of numbers, graph theory, 
topology, matrices, group theory, combinatorics 
(dealing with problems of arrangements or 
designs) , set theory, symbolic logic, or probability 
theory. Any attempt to classify this colorful assort- 
ment ot material is at best arbifrary." Hd\¥^ver, in 
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his llibliography of llec mitlonal Malhviifatk s. |12] 
Sc lumf dofs impose a Olasstfci\tion by ine^ns i>f the 
ehapt^'i'-. headiiiKs arithmetical rerreatloHs. 
luimher theory as leereat ion, K^^i^iJi^i^' 
' reeiHNitions. tt>jK)logiea+ recreations, magic square^ 
and rehited . cimfigiirations. Pythi^^ori^an 
recreations, recreations in luUiquity. combinatorial 
I fciciilions. minipiilative lecreations. mfs 
^ ccllaneous recreations, mathematics in lelated. 
fields, and recvieations iii the classroom. 

Most of the mathematics books with 
•'Kecreatiouar'. "IMay". "Amusement". ' F\in". 
"Diversions". "IMeasurc". "Knteit^iinment". or 
• Tastimes ' in theii' titles aie pioblem oriented. 
Predominant among the topics dealt with in such 
bdoks are cryptarithms. magic squai es. dissections 
and tesselations. decanting liquids, measuring, 
weighing, packing, shortest paths, calendars, the 
census, sliding movement, chess, dominocj^, cards, 
river crossing, match arrangemenls. ' networks, 
permutations. combinations. diophantine 
equations, number properties^ and various games. 

In his detailed discussion of the first rc^creational 
mcjthcmalics book. tluU uritten by Hcuiiet [Ki]. 
Dudley |I4| itMiiarked tluU '|)roblems ' of a' 
recieational nature appvar on Babylonian tablets 
3500 years old* and "the Egyptian Rhind papyrusof ^ 
'about 1650 B.C\ contains * a **problem that must 
have been made up foi* the fun of it." Dudley also ^ 
reports the existence of'othei' recreational problems 
in various works of the 16th century and earlier. 

Those interested iii the evolutjon of ivcreational 
mathematics through the ages will fiixi an excellent 
historical account in ( 1 1 1 . and a very good ti eatment 
of an international cross-section of recreational 
books in the Postscript of O'^ierne's Puz/Ies and 
Paradoxes [15]. The (Massic four volumes of Lucas 
[16] now appeal' in a French paperback edition, 
Knglish translations are available of" the 
recreational works of the Russians Domoryad [17] 
and Kordemsky (181. the Polish Steinhaus [19]. the 
Dutch Schuh [20|. and the Belgian Kraitchik [21]. 

Kraitchik was the editor of the d|IUnct Sphinx 
(193M939). a magazine devoted tcf jfecrQational 
mathematics. Its American Counterpart, 
Recreational Mathematics Magazine (1961-1964), 
was also short-lived, although its successor. Journal ^ 
of Recreational Mathematics (1968 ) , is flourishing. 

The contemporaries Dudeney in England and 
Loyd in the United States were prolific inventors of 
mathematical puzzles which appeared in various 
iJeriodicals. They were great rivals and did not 
hesitate to borrow from each other. Some of their 
efforts are preserved in (22. 23. 241. Somewhat later 
Hubert Phillips under the nom de plume Caliban 
contributed problems to English pei iodicals. some 
of which are collected in [25] . 

One of the great stimuli of interesVin recreational 
mathematics is Bairs comprehensive book (26) now 

Jn its 12th edition. Another great stimulus is the 
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Scientific American columri ^Mathematical 
(;ames*\ written hy the dean of contempoiaiy 
recreational mathematics. Martin (Jardner. A list. 
Hy tillc. ol his sktUlully wi itlcn columns. l)ciiiiuiint; 
with "Klexagons^n December 1956. appears in 
|12| Much {)( the column matciial has been 
a'sscniblcd in hi.s mai\;v' l)0()ks. such as 127.28). Vo\"i\ 
multHAidcol Othci* woi thy volumes sec 1 12] . 

Some consider that for mathtMnatics to be 
l ecreational therb must be some elemeul of play or 
^ames involved. But many who abhor game:^ get 
great pleasure from other branches of mathematics. 
It may be a matter of definition of "games"; and if 
we a(*cept (ioodmairs statement [29] that 
"Mathematics is the greatest game ever invented by 
man." we are back where we started from in search 
of a definition. 

For many individuals, as they approach the limits 
of their abilities, mathematics loses its fun aspect. 
When a topic is undeveloped, it is recreational to 
piany. As the theory is developed and becomes more 
abstract, fewer persons find it recreational. Of 
coui'se. there ai e some who get their pleasure by 
concentrating on a single topic, pursuing it to the 
extent of coirrent knowledge, ai^d then tryii^g to add 
something new. In many cases, what starts out to be 
purely recreational develops into an extensive 
discipline of serious mathematics such as now exists 
in number Uieory. topology, combinaitorics, and 
game theory. 

Many consider ipathematics recreational "if it is 
sufficiently elementary to be understandable by the 
non-mathematician. Recreational mathematics is 
"something you can explain to a business man 
sitting next to you on a flight from Chicago to 
Cincinnati." It is "a piece of mathematics that is 
both subtle enough to interest the professional 
mathematician and simple enough to be iJccessible 
to the man-in-the-street." 

Others consider recreational mathematics from 
more of an academic slant: it is mathematician's 
holiday" that falls outside the bounds of standard 
school and university mathematics. ''Learning what 
others have done is not recreational, doing it 
yourself is." Recreational mathematics is that 
which one works on ^Vithoyt thought of practicality, 
generality or academic rewards.'' ''A recreational 
topic loses its standing wjtien one squeezes from it an 
article to enhance the publication list." 

Still others approach tl* topic from the standpoint 
of personal enjoyment. Surely the great amateurs 
Omar Khayyam, Leonardo Da Vinci, Blaise Pascal, 
and Pierre Fermat considered all mathematics to be 
fun. Indeed, many professional mathematicians 
consider all mathematics to be pleasurable. Richard 
Guy has said, **It always fascinates me that people 
are willing to pay me for doing what I would do for 
enjoyment in any case. ^ 

Recreational tastes are highly individualized, so 
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nor classification of particular mathemari^^al topics 
as recreational or not is likely to gain Ciniversal 
acceptance. 
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ROBERTT GARDNER AND 
MYRON SELZNICK 



By A. W. Hood 
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\u the early days of World WiU' II lhadxi very good 
rlass in l)iffereiilia^\iUHilus The brightest student 
in the elai?s was Myroii) Selzniek lie eanie fr(Mn a 
Jewish fiui^ily. We had known his brother Alan who 
although cripplod by\intantile piu alysi.s worked his 
way thri^igti school as an expert/ ph^)^ographer. He 
had helpedii^ get started in color miotography with a 
;ir) nun camera. \ • ^ 

Robert (lardner was a -typical Anglo-Saxon and 
had to struggle t-o niak*^ C Both were drafted and 
enrolled in the niete<MX)logy program. 

IMesently the army found that they were training 
too many weather forecasters, so they re^ained all 
tho^ic whose names began with A to'H and dropped 
thost* whose nam(\s began with 1 to Z This^seems 
stupid enough ' to Ix^ unique. However, the Los 
Angeles Hoard of Kducatioiv later used the same 
method to trim the faculty at Los Angeles City 
College to fit reduced wartime emollment. 



(Jardner was sent to the University of Washingtoii 
where he struggled through ^ the advanced 
mathemati(\s which was Mipposed to be required for 
successful weather fore^qsting. i 

Myr(^ was sent ty Reed College, where he did very 
w'C.W taking Differential Calculus out of the saiitctextn 
book v^dth the author of the book as an instructor^ 

()nci'';igfain Uie Army fouyd iliielf with too many 
w(\ithiY forecasters. By now (he trainees had 
( omiliitsions.^rhis tiliie they dreamed up a sensible 
solution. They sent them all to Texas and set them to 
work piedicting the fickle Texas weather. There 
happened to be a shortage of cargo loaders, so any 
young officer who missed a couple of forecasts found 
himself .ttanding on the docks. Gardner seemed to 
have a crystal ball and never missed a shot. He was 
s(Mit to New Caiinea. where he made a 100 percent 
act urate predic tions for (ieneral Mac Arthur's 
bombers. In tlunn'^ngs Captain Ciardner would sit 
in the weather sntTck with his expert weather 
observ(M\ Corporal Selzniek and t^call the good old 
days in Maths H at Los Angeles City College 
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THE LONELY HOST 

By Ed Bullins 

I have hosted a guest forpie past t»iree da^^s. When 
I arose the dawn ofjher arrival, she was already out 
of the house, on hunger's trail, i)o doubt, for her cu|3 
and saucer were left in the sink, lip^tick^tained, 
partly filled wlthj:*offee and bits of toast. She has an 
excellent technique of brewing; noi)e of my 
remembered guests were so pructioed. I looked 
forward these mornings to fill my cup with her 
recipe.' 

These past nights I have come home to tasteful 
meals. Spanish omelette artd Japane:(e style steam- 
ed fish— my favorite dishes— her plates are always 
in the sink. The bones and scraps left by her. 

She has not presented herself for greeting. The 
second day was a dual to theiirst lonely wait; this 
evening. I suspect, will be the same. I laid awake 
these past two nights awaiting her tread upon the ' 
landing, but I must have fallen asleep even while 
< JgpinBg at dawn, for I found the living room sofa 
myjij^and a strange fragrance cloying the ends of 
darkn(^i|S. 

My guest has a preference for using my towel 
though I leave hers inthe guest's place; she does not 
even return Jt«but iTmd my service tranipled near 
the door. I,hesitate to leave a blunt message, since I 
do not yet recognize her: perhaps, she has every 
right to share my articles, revealing she is so near 
that Ive are as one. 

In jear of embarrassment I have forbidden mV 
current lady from visiting. I tell her that my mother 
' is vacationing with me and is prudish; my woman 
remarked that mother has a young and vital voice, • 
for she called my flat last noon when I was away. 
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TWENTY Y^^ARiiOF CHANGE: 

THE L.A.C.C. ENGLISH 
DEPARTMENT 

I 

By James E. Simmons 

For alMost tho Ijrst tluKty years ol its existonco thei 
L.A.C.C. Knglish DeparlintMit saw littio change. It 
served fairly* traditional undergradimtes with a 
fairly traditional curricuUini. All students who 
wished to take English were enroled in Knglish 1. 
Those who wished to c\>ntiniie their s\udy of Knglish 
were offert^i the iisiid range of undergraduate 
literature courses. Alllwas peaceful. But the tran- 
quility was shattered when it was noticed t^hat an 
increasing number of students were failing Knglish 
L The numl)er of failures alarmed an Accreditation 
Committee which recommended that a remedial 
Knglish program be instituted. 

Therefore, in the Summer of 1958. the first 
'remedial Knglish class was offered. This was 
Knglish 21. and to be eligible for Knglish 1, a student 
assigned to Knglish 21 on the basis of reading and 
writing tests was required tb make a "B. ' At about 
the same time it was discovered that theAe was a 
smattering of foreign studenKs who needed special' 
help. An Knglish 44 class was offered for them. 
These new courses seemed to satisfy the unprepared 
for a time, but it was spon noted that few Knglish 21 
students were qualifying for English 1 and that there 
were an increasing number of foreign studt^nts who 
were less well prepared than their predecessors. 

Spurred by Dr. John Lombardi. the English 
Department began to analyze its efforts and to 
experiment in the hopes of better meeting the needs 
of its changing students. For a short time team- 
teaching in Knglish 21 was tried. The remedial 
students of several classes were assembled in a 
large lecture hall once a week and werejectured to 
by one of the staff on a particular point of uscige. 
grammar, or rhetoric. This experiment was judged 
by all to be a failure. Tests revealed that the skills.of 
introming students were declining. It was apparent 
tha^i other steps must be taken, the ''open door'' 
being wedged wide agape. A sub-English 21 course 
was deemed advisable. Thus the birth of Engl^h 40. 
but after a year or so. this course was abandoned 
because of the advent of a totally new idea . proposed 
by Dr. Lombardi: a new dejpartment would take 
those students who read and wrote on the seventh 
grade level and below. This new department, 
Developmental Communications, would attend to 
these students' needs better because it could 
concentrate on their problems. They would not deal 
with English as-a*iSecond-Languagli-students, who 
could dilute their program. And the English Depart^ 
ment could do^^a better job of teaching remedial 
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Knglish to a more homogeneous^oupof i^ludentson 
tlie 8th, 9lh. and lOth grade l^^vels. These forms and 
reforms enjoyed suc^ es.s for s^^veral years until ' 
strident voices of studpnt militants we^ie raistAi in 
N^the late sixties., / 
i^mong the irreverent and often ivrel^vant 
d{v/uands of these stU5k5^its were some directed at the 
ryiglisli DepiJrtment. there were to be no loj&lsand 
n()i:elcassification—Uie student had a right to fail; 
thi?'^'^ in Knglish 21 jvas toosliff a requirement for 
entry into Knglish 11 ghetto Knglish sO)ould be 
accepted. Tlu^ Knglish Department considered these 
demands carefully and made its reply; The 
student's "right to fail" was preceded by the 
student's right to attempt a course commensurate 
with his ability and in which he had a good«*chance of 
success; entry into Knglish 1 was changed from a 
"B ' to a "C standard Knglish would continue to be 
taught. 

This storm was weathered; unfortunately, the 
flecline in student ability and success continued. The 
Knglish GO Series was engineered to replace English 
21 with the theory that if the curse of "bonehead" 
Knglish were removed from remedial English and if 
the student were offered a variety of appioaches, at 
least one might catch his interest and ip<)tivate him. 
Some non-traditional offerings were: The Arts. 
Personal Experience. Conterrjporary Issues, Myth 
and Fantiwsy. These courses were well received by 
both students and faculty. However, the success rate 
still was not as high as the Dgu^u tment desired and 
hoped, 

Since most remediav^ldlents had jobs which 
limited their study time^'Sfia were not trained in 
study habits, they needed additional help. The 
^ Department initiated two required labs for English 
60 Series siudents; Writing llaboratory and Readijig 
Laboratory. Each met one hour per week. Thus the 
student was in English class five hours per week for 
which he received four units credit. Peer tutors were 
assigned to these labs so that the students could 
receive more individual help. English as a Second 
Language students continued to increase, aiid for 
them a new course, English 45, was instituted to 
accommodate the wider range of abilities. 

Change has been the watchword of the Seventies. 
Foreign students have continued to increase in 
numbers. The Department offers three levels of 
instruction for the (oreign student. In 1958 there was 
one English 44 class^ In the Fall of 1979 there will be a v 
total of Fourteen Day classes for foreign students. 
Recently the Departnient instituted a new course: 
Conversational English for the Foreign Student. 

Duriijjg the past twenty years and especially 
during the past ten there has been a significant 

. change in literature offerings, a steep decline in 
dennand. Some courses have been dropped entirely, 
and some offered only every other semester, 
although several new courses are beini^ tested: 
Women's i.ilerature, Dramatic Literature, Fiction, 
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and P(>etr>^. Two new coursos are to he sujbmitted to * 
> the CurriculUhi Conimlttee: Science Fiction and 
Motion Pictures ;»» Literature 

Several years ago Chantiellor Koltai offered 
$100,000 to fund programs to improve the teaching 
and learning of Knglish. At my \;;ugges1ion. a 
Distric4-wide experinioiit in teucrjin^ composition 
. "one to one" was effected Directed hy Jo An. 
Simmons of the L.A.C'C. I'^nijJish Department, the 
, experihient- demohstritt^K^^ JIuU students who > 
receive individual help from teacher and tutors , ^ 
write better than those taught in the traditional 
Planner. The English Department Heading Clinic, x 
utilizes these findings. There the student learns by 
the book cassette method at his own pace. The 
course is open entry-open exit. Tlve improvement in 
reading abijity for many students is as^Duishing: 
two grade levels in one semester is. routine, and 
some improve much more. . < 

The last twenty yv Jrs hAveseen radical chaiffees in 
colleges and universities across the United States. 
The Knglish Department of Los Angeles City College 
has been in the forefront of those who chose to adapt 
to changes without sacrificing integrity or stan- 
dards. It has been innovative and flexible. Many of 
its new programs have |)<^en emulated in other 
colleges in the District and elsewhere. 



OF COURSE JOHNNY CAN T 
READ-HIS PARENTS DON'T! 



TluMi. ih ono siMiiosttM , the teuclUM' and t host udont 
ossaytul to (»haiig(Mho 18-yoar laiijiuai^o iKibits of the 
studoiit into a laiii^uaiio foroiiin to him. In our 
^iiiiioconoo, wo tried to do this. WiMriod to loac h thiMii 
what thoy shouljil havo jiiast(>ivd by tho sixth grade. 
.Ill luirope they do this It is laiu^hahle to the 
Kuropeaii that . students have to study Kiighsh 
graiuiiiar, puiutuation and senteiue stiueture in 
eollege where they should be devoting IhOinselves to 
the sciences and the huinartifies 

ten Ainerleans did not read a single book.Vrhey dicl^ Kidieulous as it may seem now, w/tried to change 
not read newspapers - the vanishing newspaper is 



By Isabelle Ziegler 

A poll among Oalilornia pai iMits reveals that they 
WDuld like their childrtMi to learn how to read and 
Mvrite and do'sums. Why they wapt theii* children to 
\i\;m\ how to read is not ^jell'evident. Certainly ihey 
don't read and don't want to Last year eight Qiit ol 
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prool oi thai. II they read magazines, they were 
liki*ly to buy illustrated Jr^ulemaga/.inesin their own 
fields of vocation and avocation, with a' small 
percentage of the population also reading the 
UeadeKs Digesi. Moreover, of those who did read, 
the majority lived east of the Missijjsippi Hiver, 
.ct'rtainly not in California. 

I think the hullabaloo parents make about their 
children's illiteracy is akin to their professed belief 
in the church, the Supienu* Being, the flag; akin to 
tlie reluctance by most people to say they hate 
flowers or little children or art or Shakespeare The 
hullabaloo not altogether siiuvre. 

In the United States a meagre seventeen percent 
of the people read anything at all. apart from 
directions on how to open a bottle of Mr. Clean, 
whereas in(Jreat Britain more than half the public is 
a reading public. Americans are not jfieeessarily 
illiterate. T-hey simply^do not care to read. For news 
they watch television and for the catharsis (xf drama 
they watch The (long Show, Laverne & Shirley and 
Starsky & Mutch. Sometimes they go to movies. But 
they don t read. Nor do their sons and daughters. 
And astonishingly enough, this astonishes them. 



In 19r>8^tv 
Angeles City C.ol 
Department-A^h 
classes in 
evenirtg di" 



y years ago—I took a job at Los 
ge. The first semester the English 
:ivian allotted me five daytime 
emcjfiial Englisl^ a similar class in the 
. and a class in Creative Writing. At 



the end of the year I had a heart attack and spent the 
summer recovering beneath a spreading acaeia tree 
in Hollywood where I lived. In those days Hollywood 
had small bungalows all over its hills with 
backyards and spreading acacia trees. 

When students enrolled in Los Angeles City 
College, the largest and inostTacially diversified of 
the seven or eight community collegessin the city, 
they were required to take a vocabulary comprehen- 
sion test. If they could distinguish Jim from gym, 
Harry irom hairy, they were admitted to regular 
F'reshman English cUvsses. Those who failed were 
assigned to Remedial English which the victims 
called Boqehead English. Which it was. Invariably 
half the student were placed in Remedial English— a 
proportion identical to that in the state colleges and 
universities. That is. half the California high school 
graduates could not handle their ovrn written tongue 
any better than they had handled it in the fifth gvMe. 
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their language habits, and again, ridiculous as it 
may seem, the college and university faculty is still 
rctiuired to continue this Sisyphean endeavor There 
was never any question of as'king students to learn 
long, complicated rules of grammar or to read 
fiction more complex than The Red Pony, We hoped 
to show them the need for a vocabulary of more than 
five hundred words and the helpfulness of knowing 
how to punctuate a sentence in order to clarify it. 
They learned to ide|[)tify the little curve trailed a 
comma, but they spelled it coma and never knew 
where it fit into a sentence. They had nevor known 
what a sentence was. Nor wanted to know. I used 
stick figures WMth lopped off heads and limbs to show 
what an incomplete sentence looked like™but this 
proved nothing except what an inept artist I was. 

They couldn't spell. They couldn't correct their 
errors from the blackljijiiu'd. They could not find 
words in the dictionary. They were unable to read a 
^ewspaper article and find the thesis statement. 

T alw^ays took it for granite I could read and write 
English, ' one student lamented. ' Deftness comes 
from an ear injury, ' another explained. Or, '*a 
hamper'* is something to relax in." Or, *\she is 
conceded with a baby meaning she is pregnant." 

The r^ieasons for all this have been listed, analyzed, 
discussed on panels ad nauseam. Only three have 
any validity. First, their illiterate parents; second, a 
school system that has ludicrous priorities; and 
thirds television that occupies their heads. 

Television is I suppose Enemy One. Students have 
become ear-miijded rather than eye-minded. They 
listen with one ear on the set, the other listening to 
other sounds, hearing half-words, half-sentences, 
half-phrases. 

This should alarm their pal'ents but what can their 
parents do? How else can they get the news or be 
entertained by The Waltons^or Happy Days or Good 
Times? ^ 

My students in the Fifties and Sixties were the first 
generation of children raised by and mformed by the 
set rather than by people. Today they are parents of 
children being raised and info I'lned by the set— and 
there they all sit in their living rooms, eyes and ears 
fixed upon re-runs of Adam-12— the children ig- 
norant of two-syllable words and why the subject 
and verb shoiild agree. After all, they say, why 
should they?. The parents watching witless game 
shows and telling the Gallup Poll they wish their 
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•lijldriMi i*oul(l bv taiiKht *ttu* b.\s\v su\)\vv[s 
vvihUu^. wriliiiK. aiuidoiiiK siitus 

W used to uioaii tiiid Knneiit aiid'w hiiie about this 
III oui* Kiiijlish DepartiMout coffee room, but no ouv 
was listiMiiii^.. 1 talked aboiU it uiilil p(U)ple fle^froiu 
nu\ but no one bstened to nui excvpt the Ladivs 
ll<Miie JoiiriKtl whu h in thi' Sixties p^bUshed niy 
' arliel«\ "Why Don't the Seliools 'IVai^i Our Kids 
Kn^lish What 1 ^ot U)r iTiy pains was a fair sized 
ehei*k. a lot' of tan mail, ui aKin^V^uent with my 
whnnn^;. and a reprimand'from "downtowir' (the 
^ ojtiiec^ of thi* superintendent of pubhe sehools). 

My suKKt^stions wer^^ simple enough. Insist, as in 
hairopean sehool^s. that tht^laiiMnaf^e be learned as 
an indispensabU^ tool in tlie elementary ^rad<:\s. That 
It be applied in junior aiul seintM^^ii^h sehools. That 
sueh profieiiMiey be reciuired before the hi^h sehool 
diploma is awarded That no one withouf this 
profuMeney be admitted to any eolle^e or university . 
To be sure wi* oeeasionally saved someone. 
' Oeeasioirally a student determined to ^et hold of his 
own lan^^iia^e would enroll in one of these classes 
and repeat it until he had aec*omplislied his mission 
and eould maki^ it into Kiwshman Kn^lish. These 
deterimiu^d students \\v\v likely to be foreif^n 
students for whom Ivn^lish was a •sec^ond lan^ua^ie. 

I still think that the lan^uaj^e is worth saving. Our 
admiiuslralors sayinti that foreijiii lan^na^es 
not worth savinji, henc e have discontinued them 
as c^olle^i^ recpiisiles T\\\^ is. of course, foolisli. The 
more a student leaVns about another language, the 
more he knows about Jus own. The ^ood old days 
^ were bad in many ways, but the teachers taught us 
how to read in the first and second grades. By the 
fifth grade we could read anything and by the 
seventh we could write anything. A\fter that all we 
had to learn was something to say -with the tools 
that were already iCMrs The language should be 
saved, for even if books disappear altogether. 4is 
they probably will, television Cc^nnot be entirely 
pictorial. Someone has to write tiTe words, for there 
is no sueh thing as an idea without words. 

All of that was the dark side oi my life at City 
College; The shining side had to do with my Writer's 
. Workshop on Monday evenings and my literary 
magazine class that pretty nuich lived its life there. 
They put it together with the help of Jim Simmons 
who was faculty advisor in his spare time from bis 
• regular teaching schedule. 

The Writer s W\)rkshop met in one of the 
ramshackle bungalows scattered around Ihe cam- 
pus siiuT the war, and on the site where the 
rniversity of California at Los Angeles had its 
beginnmg. Later, when UCLA moved to more elegant 
quarters.»-in Westwood. the State College at Los 
Angeles was established here. And when it moved 
eastward to more elegantkquarters. the City College' 
was allotted its leavings. There were sonwJevely old 
buildings on the campus which, during my stay, 
would give way to a set of slei^.y boxes that are now 
*0 Angeles City CoHege, 
ERJC 



Th(\s(^ Monday iWiMiii\^s in the bungalow were 
nuMviy. productive o!U\s. The studcMils toiled and got 
publisluMi or didn't g(M published Oncol those who 
linrdly r(\i(»luMl a star over llollywocxj was Daleiu* 
\'oung who lived in a room in the rear of-;i decrepit 
ol(f tlu\itre and at(M)nh(M- heart for ten y(\li\s. Finally 
tin* limes caught np with her tahMit and \h\v subject ^ 
mariiM' and NHC has now rccogni/.eci her talent for 
writing TA\ scripts/ > • » ' . 

Out^ of that v^vorkshop was born an off off 
Hollywood small tlu^atre that tlu^ students wrote lor. 
directed and.producvd a play by Fd BuUins. today's 
numero uno playwright in Ntnv York. 

Kd Bullins and Frank Mendo/.a were Ihe founding 
^athersfof the literary inaga/ine The Citadel at the 
college. The first issue was e\(HMlont but the 
bungalow became a battleground for the staff that 
neededsomeone on the faculty to bind up the woHMds 
and prevent unnecessary bloodshed. We decided 
that the [)rojecM should be a class, with tlu^ members 
of the cMass learning lU'erything al)out assembling a 
magazine, from selecMing aiuLeditiiig material to 
Helling it on the campus. With Fd and Frank as first 

» (Editors, we scrounged about for material and moni\v 
and g()t'c|uite a lot of both. The money came from the 

• Students Activities Department and we kept getting 
adec|Uate sujiis for a handsome magazine, until it 
occurred to the Deart of Student ActiviMes that The 
Citadel was being budgeted a thousand dollars 
whereas the football Association was getting a mere 
$1 1.000^ After that discovery and diminished budget 
the magazine took on a tabloid format. 

.Out of that magazine arose a conunercial 
magazine calVM Ante, conceived by^Iul Bullins and 
William Harris and printed in Fngland where costs 
were cheap. This magazine was published by Vera 
Hickman who sold her car and house to finance it. 
Virginia Oakey, Norma Almquist and I were 
rotating editors and kept the magazine going for five 
years. Poets like Diane Wakowski and Robert 
Peters had theirearliest works in Ante, which finally 
died of poverty. That was before the government 
gave grants to worthy but undernourislicd literary 
and art project s.^ 



THE COLLEGE PROFESSOR AS 
PROFESSIONAL MUSICIAN 

QR ^ 
HOW MOONLIGHTING IM- 
PROVED MY TEACHING 
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The Music Department at LoS Angeles City 
College was my professional home from 1946 to 1973. 
I taught Music History. Appreciation. Piano. 
Elementary Theory and now and then conducted 
t'hoirs. 1 ran the twice-a-week ijoncert series for the 
Music Department, participated in the experimen- 
tal instructional TV on our campus and on KCET for 
the Los Angeles District, and for five years coached 
musical comedies for the theater Arts Department. I 
had limited extra time-for professional playing, but 
enough (o discover that professional performance 
improved and enhanced my ^classroom and counsel- 
ing expertise. ^ 

For a mysician. performance is a necessity— the 
breath of life. For a "classical" pianist and organist 
there are limited areas for p^ormance. I rarely 
played solo recitals until after I stopped 
teaching— they demand more preparation time than 
my teaching allowed. I was able to perform ip other 
areas without interfering with my teaching. 

Following is a summary of some of the 
professional work I was able to do. with comments 
concerning, some of the benefits to my teaching. 

1 1948— My first job wifh the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Orchestra as organist. This association has 
continued to the present . My most recent job with the 
Philharmonic was a Columbia recording of two 
Respighi pieces in December. 1978. I havp often 
played second piano and celeste as well as organ. 

We performed practically every orchestral piece 
wjiich requires 6rgan. and recorded many of them, 
including the ^Symphony No. 3 ' by Saint Saens, 
Mehta .conducting, which features the organ and 
•thus puts my name on the London recording. 

With the Philharmonic I have worked with such 
conductors as Wallenstein, Stokowski. Bruno 
Walter. Van Beinum. Steinberg. Haitink, Previn. 
Stravinsky, Mehta. Leinsdorf, Foss, Shaw, Thomas, 
Berio and Fiedler. 

2. 1952— My first job with Monday Evening 
Concerts, a series which presents avant-garde or 
rarely performed music, I have play^ all the 
keyboard instruments, including harmonium in an 
early Stravinsky work and electric carillon in a solo 
piece by John Cage. To perform experimental music 
is to begin to ji^nderstand it and the opportunity to 
perform new music, often with the composer 
conducting or present, was invaluable to my 
tl^^ching. 
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I worked with conductors such as Stravinsky, 
Robert Cn^ft, Lawrence Foster. Michael Tilson 
Thomas, Charles Wuorlnnen and Leonard Stein. 

3. In 1955 I had my first sludio call to make a TV 
film at Ui!|vorsal Studios where they maintain a 
thtjater organ. My first films were the old' Thril|er" 
series, many of which are now beifTg showi^ on the ' 
. 7Late. late" movie. Jerry Goldsmith, one of my 
formerstiidentfi and now a noted film composer, was 
the composer-conductor. 

Since 1955 I have worked at Universal. United 
Artists. Fox, CpS. and most recently a TV film at 
Paramount and a full-length theater film at MGM. I 
have worked with such composers as Michel ' 
LeGrand, Bernard Herrmann. Lionel Newman, 
Ernest Gold, Billy Goldenber. Morton Stevens. 
Henry Mancini. Lalo Schifrin and many times with 
Jerry Goldsmith, including his 'Patton" and ' 
"Daniel-Omen II." both at Fox wher^ they have a 
theater pipe-organ. 

This kind of professional experience has been 
especially helpful in counseling ypung musicians 
who want to enter the studio field either as composer, 
or performer. It is a different world from public 
performance and classical recordings. 

, 4. Ill 19561 fiorticipated in my first Ojai festi|»at.an \^ 
annual week-end of music bf various kinds. We 
performed Stravinsky's "Les Noces.'^' the score of 
which calls for four solo pianos, conducted by ^ 
Stravinsky himself. I have participated in d number ^ 
of Ojai festivals sjnce 1956 with such concjuctors as 
Lukas Foss and Ingolf Dahl. 

The most exciting, rewarding and demanding (for 
me) Ojai festival was that planned and condupted by 
Pierre Boulez, lately ^conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, new director of music at 
Pompidou Centre in Paris and a conductor at the 
Bayreuth Wagner Opera Festival. I was his 
^celestist. organist and one of the pianists for three 
concerts of twentieth-century music, including a 
new work by Boulez. I had 22 rehearsals with Boulez 
in preparation for the festival and it was the greatest 
total musical experience of my life. He is one of the 
great musical intellects of our time and to know him 
personally has been a privilege. 

5. For an organist who wants to play a fine pipe- 
organ, a church or synagogue is a requirement. I , 
have always had a church organ position and in 1964 • 
added the position as organist at Wilshire Boulevard 
Temple where?^ there is a four-manual Kimball 
orgAn. At the church where I have played for many 
years I have a fine four-manual Skinner organ. 

Church ahd synagogue work is specialized and I 
was to counsel students who inspired to b^<?hurchor 
synagogue music directors, organists and vocal 
"soloists. » 

6. The above associations led to many casual 
engagenient such as: 

American Ballet Theater. 
Community orchestra concerts, includihg five 



years with the Glendale Symphony. 

'The Stravinsky 75th Birthday celebration at 
Royce Hall where we premiered two new pieces by 
Stravinsky, later recording them on Columbia, 
ctftidncted by the composer, 

A Columbia recording of Monteverdi's "Vespers 
of 1610" with the Texas Boy Choir, the Gregg Smith 
lingers. Robert Craft conducting. Michael Tilson 
Thomas, harpsichordist and Anita Priest, organist. 

I believe that in addition to teaching and counsel- 
ihg music students, there was great benefit to my 
students who were not musicians but • music 
listencKS— the audience. Every musician agrees 
that pwformanee of some music enhances un,- 
der^tanding of all music. For instance, my ex- 
perience in accompanying Schubert Lieder helps me 
to understand Schubert symphonies and other musie 
of the same style and period. My harpsichord 
experience in playing baroque music helps me to 
understand performance practices in other baroque 
music. My experience helps me to illuminate music 
for the listener— we d(fhot listen for the same things 
in the music of Bach and the music of Stravinsky . Also 
when my students attended a concert in which I 
participated, .they were intrigued by the music 
because they ft It a personal connection. Anecdotes 
about rehearsals, soloists, members of the orchestra 
and conductors sharpened their interest in the 
performance and in the music. 

•I have been grateful for the performance oppor- 
tunities which continued and multiplied after my 
retirement from teachihg I am. able to practice 
more. In 1976 and 1977, I played solo recitals at the 
Carmel Bach Festival as well^s a number of other 
recitals in Southern California. I have studied 
harpsichord and organ. In 19741 wrote a syllabus 
and prepared a^record album (Columbia) for a TV 
music appreciation ^Sljurse. In 1974 and' 1975 I 
coached the singers for Los Angeles Guild Opera. I 
took on director-organist duties in a large city 
church in 1974 andconiinue to present lectures about 
contemporary music and symphony programs. I 
continue to conduct study groups for organizations. I 
accept moi-e TV and film committnents than I could 
when I ^as teaching. My college teaching ex- 
perience has helped me in many of the above 
occupations. 

I am grateful to Los Angeles City College for 
allowing me to take personal leave for playing 
engagements. I usually lost aboutas much money as , 
I made if the engagement necessitated a substitute- 
^t the college but I wtis a better teacher for the 
experience. ' ' 
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A NOVEL IN PROGRESS: THE 
WAGMAN FAMILY: THEH^ON- 
VENT 

by Roma Katch 

It was a i*(>l(l. wintry day Starting in the early 
alttM'noon, Alta was hiisy makinfi preparations I'oV 
the evenii^g party to celej[)rate the New, Year. 
Somehow, she wanted everything to be just perfect 
As il her life depended on it. 

She had spent half a day shortening her best dresj^ 
and then when ir was done, she decided thai it was 
too short . and pro( ei»de(l to let it out again to make it 
longer. By the time she mid everything ({(file she was 
worn out and luvd, aiulAvorried lesi she fall asleep 
even l)efore the celebrations stai ted. 

l\veryone in Ihe Wagman family watched her 
•silently, wondering with (lisl)eliej to w hat effort and 
pain she would go m the preparations Finally her 
niolluM- ask<Mi her ' Alta, where are you actually 
gouig / Why are yon driving yourself cra/.y .^ All this 
^'Vmo go see your loriner schoolfriend. Krania?" 
. { \yVhry\i\\ui\ '' Alta answered with ii'i'itali^n. "You 
.k^ow ev<Mybody is celel)rating ihi* arrival^ot the 
'.^vw I (old you wluMi* I am going, so why are 

you asknig me again ' And why are you so nervous .* 
(Nothing is going to happen to me. \\m are so old- 
:.la.s:hioned. Mama." . . 

.Vita never sp^i^e to hei" miMher m su(*h a tone of 
Y.A'()ice. Kayla was taken al)ack. hut pri^tended she did 
^ ::not Moticril. "1 may l)e 'old fashioiuMi' as you (\ill it. 
^ Fdbi;ak)t happier if vou did not go out int.heco'ld 

\ ^J-ii^Koii ^» l'()lish holiday ' " 

^ %;i"^rama. this is a holiday foi'i*viM\vbod>^ This is not 
ayViligious holiday This is ^iist to celebrate the New 
Y«a;-. and not ( hristmas. " ^ 
^/V^^/m iKive already" forgotten." Kveut^ that took 
pH^M)n du istmas ivijt;ht weru still vivid in Kayla s 
miin. 'DaVk mas.ses " for Ihe illiterate peasants: 
K^*'^V*' drunks from tliiC" slums and outskirts 
fnVaded (he Jewish pa.jrt of the. city, beating up 
i; ( hlldri-n and pious oUi Jews, vandalizing their 
^. ]H)inesS \;iiKl l)usinesses. This was their idea of 
^ • having a good time," and at the saine time taking 
revenge^ ilgainst the infidel for committing sins 
ajL^iunst their forebeai's. s 

Maltha, just because you are afraid, and because 
stupid tiungs happen once in a while, that does not 
^- jmean'thut I have to be afraid for th<^,rest of my life. 
" Nothing happen to me. Besides.' how about the 
other people— hall of the people of Warsavy ii re going 
out K) l e^iSbiVde the Now Year. They are not afraid. 
1)6 you kh^Vjiow' many mask-balls and parties are 
,bein^. heldHMfght? How many dances and perfor- 
rtpanl^^s?*/Hil^^ many , . 

V Kayla hiltM;dtpted lu?r: don't care if the whole 
V)iid dunetsSt and gets drunk. I am not responsibk^ 
l%r l|iiMi),>ut\I iuii responsible for you. You irre too 
y^lng to go outt^alone at night, especially because it 



Is a night of big celebrations." 

Kayla knew that she was wasting \hk time and 
bn\ith She knew that after all the preparations Alta 
had made she would go anyway, 

AJta was dressing with siK^h great care for a pany 
she was in\ ited to by the acMress Maryu Kubylska. 
which she kept secret from her mother. She 
kiu»w that it would genei-ate new der)ates and 
disapproval Irom her mothei'. 

Sh(» lelt ViMy prwi^d of having gained such an 
' invitation. 'Why Marya should i»ven bo'thiM' with her. 
much less become her friend. Aha (M)uld not under- 
stand. 

It vyas the first t^ne in her life that she would 
partic ipate in a New Year's Kve celebration. 

She went over in her mind the circMimstances in 
which she had met Maiya. 

. Alia was sitting al a reserved table in (luu'afe with 
her Polish aj tist-friends. whvn in came a woman, no 
longer young, with dark hair and d;Crk eyes She was 
\i*ry thin and constantly snnling. re\'ealing white. 
gl(Mming l(HMh 

^ She stopped al their table, greeting t,he painter 
' Ni(*h()las. He slapped her on the buttocks with great 
familiarity, asked her to sit down, and introduced 
her to the others; This is Marya Kubylska, the 
tragic actress, who' has played J^ady ^l;^cbeth'." 

Miss hlubylska." said one of the men, 'meet Alta 
Wagman. our mascot, and the most innocent thing iir 
town. " Alta smijed and blushed. What struck Alta 
iiu)re than anything (,^lse was that in spite of the 
terrific cold that day Marya wore her coat opeii at 
. the throat, revealing a deep decollete. She also wore 
thin, silk stockings, and her legs were led from 
cold. Hei' coat had a shiibby fur collar with a huge 
bunch of artificial violets pinned to jt. 

Alta kept on looking at her. Tsn't she cold?" she 
thought, but did not dare ask. 

After a whil(\ Marya switched her attention to 
.Alta. She took A^ta^schin in her cold hand, looking at 
oneside oLhei' profile, then the other. Suddenly, she 
kissed her affectionately on the cheek. 

You are an unusually good -fooking girl. Miss, 
Wagman, "c she said. "Are you attending mucb 
theater?" When Alta shook her head, Maryasaid, 
must introduce you to the theater, Miss Wagman! I 
shall be very glad to show you around." 

BUishing, Alta thanked hew 

In the days that followed they took long walks. 
' Marya accoinpanied Alta to her home; she had 
many questiofis regarding Alta, ber lionR\ her life; 
she wanted to know her inner thoughts, about her 
family. 

About herself, Marya spoke in generalities. "I am 
at the present time a bit strapped financially, but 
this will pass soon. All I need is one good pari, one 
break in the theater or in a film, and everything will 
be'diff^rent. Then Ml be able to do for you things that 
^o{\ deserve." 
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Alia did not understand what she was desei ving of. 



iMja die 



but out ol resptu't s\\v krpt siUMit . Slvi* Irlt so sorry ior 
Marvii ' 

M;uy;i cnlUul Alt;i * luy host Iriond. my prot(»j;t\* 
;uul kt*pt on kissing Ium on tho rluM*k 

'IVui* to lu*r promise Miiryo took Alt;i to so\ tM;il 
.tlU*;ittM\s. I)ut ;il\viiys through tht* back door. 
SonuMlmos tht\v slipped through the artists' door, 
but nu)stly they wtMit through the serviet*- eiitraiiee. 
There, she whispered soimMhiug to the croormaii, he 
would look at Alta. and then he would usher them 
through a dark. narrx)W entranee to the auditorium, 
whert* they would rind unoei upied seats in the bark. 

Marya was attentive and animated. She (Explained 
to Alta the lint* points ol eaeh play, she gossiped 
about tht* aiiors appearing on tlu* stage, and sUv 
pointtHi out^to her iijnpoi tant people oreupying the 
IVont row\ 

A whole new world opeiuni to Alta. A world she did 
not even imagine existed. She wasgratelul to Marya 
and lelt obligatt^d to Uvr. She olten thought . "1 wish 1 
eould help her in some way I wish 1 knew how to 
reciproc ate lor all her Iriendship and generosity." 

Alta had a strong impluse to ask her whether she 
wanted money, and was ready to give her all she 
posst\ssed. She even thought of borrowing money, so 
she eould give it to Marya, but .<;he wasembarras.sed 
to ask. Sh(* was alraid she would'insult Marya s()slu* 
kept qu^iet- Then eame the invitation. 

It was a moonlit night, the frost was biting. In tlu* 
elegant se-etion of the city wvi v many eelebrants on 
the street, already half-drui\jk 

BiH)yed by exeitement and anticipation, Alta 
hardly felt the frost. In her gloved hand she held a 
pieeo ol paper with explicit dire(*lions. She took a 
fram t'O Cracov Boulevard, and from there she 
walked to Karova Street, a short, dark» downhill 
street. Alta looked for thv number indicated but none 
w:as in evidence. ^ 

When she came to the very end yf the street, she 
saw a very old cloister witH heavy iron gates and 
spires shooting up to the skies. It had grated 
windows and a cupola on the very top, but on top of 
that there was a huge cross laden with snow. Icicles 
on the cross gave the impression of some huge, 
forbidding bird. In the distance the Vistula was 
visible. ^ » 

Suddenly » someone grabbed her by the arm. It was 
Marya hiding in the shadows of. the gate. "Thank 
God you are here," and kissed her intimately on the 
cheek. A strong odoi>of aleohol came forth. 

She held on to Alti^s arni, and in a shushed voice 
sa|d to her: "Listen, my dear Alta. I must tell you 
something." indicating with her hand the cloister. 
^Here is wher« I live temporarily." Her eyes were 
downcast. "You see, the MTother Superior is a 
wonderful lady. Shet)nce knew my family, so she lets 
me stay here for the time being. But I ajn not 
supposed to have guests, so we must' be very quiet. 
All the Nuns are in the other wing, probably asleep, 
but I thought rd better tell you." 
O 1 



Alta \Vas shocked. She stood as if riveted to the^ 
ground. To her mind suddenly came all \hv tal(\s t hat 
slu* had lu*ard wIkmi still a(*bild, about cloisters and 
mystt^rics ol tlu»m Talivs ol old al)()Ut cloisters 
\\\ the provin( (\s that k(»pt yuung J(»wish f^irls cap 
tv\(* and thiMi convertiMl tluMu 

Alta finally found her voictv "Miss Marya 1 am 
Jewish. 1 (»annot ko into i\ cloistt^r " 

Marya laughed and said: "These are very ko<h1. 
charitable people, and nothing is going to hurt you. 
Don t be such a child. Afta. Come " 

Sh(» took Alta firmly by the hand and guided her 
through a small wooden side door. There were many 
' intricate walkways through the huge courtyard, and 
when they reached a side building, Alta saw a ma/e 
of stairs leading in different directions, dimly 
illuminated by a waning moon. 

Marya took out a candle, lit it, and proceeded to 
guide AltM up a steep winding stairi^ase. It seemed 
there was no end. but Marya whispered, "We are 
almost there.' Just a few more steps. Jt will do you 
good. It will warm you u^." * ^ 

With each step Alta was more frightened by the. 
darkness and the mystery of the place, but she did 
not dare say a word When they reached the top 
landing, Marya pushed her through a narrow, low 
door, and they entered a very large empty room with 
a slanted ceiling. One side was partitioned by a 
screen hung, over with a dark blanket, forming a 
littU* room, containing ^m iron cot and a low table in 
front of it. and a wooden chair. 

On the table was a yellow thick candle in an iroi\ 
holder and a large bottle of vodka, three large 
glasses, and several slices of black bread. Marya 
promptly poured vodka into the glasses; that they 
drink \'bruderschaft. ' Alta moistened her lips with 
vodka and started to cough. ^ 

'You will get used to it. ' Marya said to Alta.. 
"Everj^i.thing is strangb when you do it for the first 
time." 

Indicatingthefood on the table. Maryysaid: "This 
is my favorite dinner. I hope you like it. " She gulped 
down another glass of vodka, all the time urging Alta 
to do the same. 

Alta was sitting on the edge of the bed stiffly and 
very tense, still bundled up in her coat and scarf, 
bespite the IRd and Alta s protests, Marya took off 
her coat, excused herself and went' to the other part 
of (he dark room. 

When she returned, she wore only a black silk slip, 
and the shabby coat with the attached violets thrown 
over her shoulders. 

Anotber glass of vodka, and Marya became very 
animated. She urged Alta to drink. **It will warm you 
up, and it will make you happy. Drink, my qhild." 
Each time a few drops passed Altars mouth, she felt 
as if she were on fire. She felt miserable. 

Suddenly, Marya began admiring Alta's dress, 
it s so pretty*' she said. '- A pity if it should get all 
wrinkled up. Take it off, Alta. Let me see how 



l)oautilul you reiUly aro " 

Alta resisted She was terribly embarrassed, and 
pleaded the (H)ld in the room With one swift swoop 
M.iry.i s arm w.is around her shoulder Slie prt»sst»d 
her body to Alta with gt'^^at strength and bt^gan to 
kiss her passionately on the lips. Her other hand 
found her way to Alta's thighs. . 

Alta was bewilderi^d She pushed Marya away and 
tried to get up from the bed. but Marya pulled hvv 
baek and whispered in her ear. "I love you, Alta. 1 
loved.you from the first time 1 saw you. Vou are so 
young and innoeent. 1 needyiui. You want to help me,"^ 
don't you? 1 know you do. " 

As if on cue. a huge, rotund man with a protruding 
belly materialized from the dark shadows. His head 
was the shape of an egg without any trace of hair. Me 
wore thick glasses on his fleshy nose. There vvas an 
ugly, dark-red scar on his cheek running to the chin. 
In his big hands'he carried a narroXv, black case, 
resembling a small violin ease. He was dressed in 
black. He quietly sat doxVn opposite Alta on the 
wooden chair. 

Marya introduced him as "the professor." 

The "professor' stood up, kisstni Alta\s hand, 
looked at her intently, ;ks if appraising her. He 
complimented her on her looks and her fine (^ress. 
still holding her hand in his. 

Alta felt as though a thousand spiders \M^re 
crawling over her body. She thought that'she had 
never seen a more ugly man, and he filled her with 
indescribable disgust and fear. 

"How do you like the weather, and why don't you 
have, a nice drink. ^ It's good for you. ' He kept on 
looking at Alta, and pursing his lips. 

Marya said. "Alta, my child. Describe to the 
professor your body. Tell us whether anyone ever/' 
has made real love to you, 

"No. I don't know what you mean, or what love 
means, and please talk about something else." 

The man kept on looking at her. He carefully took 
out his. wallet. He put on Ihe table several notes 
amounting to fifty zlotys. "I will be glad to part with 
more of the same later." 

Alta looked at Marya. 

"You see, my dear Alta. there is really nothing to 
it. The professor is very kind and he likes you. You 
should not look so frightened and stubborn. He will 
not do you any harm. It is time that you understood, 
my little friend, that not all people are alike. 
Everyone expresses his love and admiratioh in a 
different way." 

In a voice chocked with tears, Alta asked, "Miss 
Marya. what are you trying to tell me? I am sorry to 
be so stupid and inexperienced, but I do not 
understand you." She longed to be at home. 

Marya kept talking about the differences in 
people, expressions of Wve, and as she was doing so> 
she deftly scooped up the banknotes from the table, 
folded them, and deposited them in her bosom, 
behind the black silk slip. 



Tlie professor began showing nervousness and 
impatience. Deliberately and slowly he started to 
open his black narrow case. Marya put her hand 
over his, and said. "Have patience lay friend. Not 
yet. The night is still young. "She tried to get up from 
the bed. but stumbled half-drunkenly. 

"You see my dear, dear Miss Alta." the man said, 
his tongue curlin^j;drunkenly . "You see. my dear, my 
darling little Jewess, the story is this. Don't bt^ 
afraid. I will not hurt you. even a tiny bit. You have 
the word of a gentleman and a Pole. I will not touch 
you with my body, if that's what you are afraid of. and 
you shall remain the same sweet virgin that you 
are." And he laughed. 

Marya interruptpCd in a drunken voice: "The 
professor has very delicate little switches. All you 
have to do is to undress, and I promise you that it will 
not hurt you, you will hardly feel it. ' and caressed 
Alta over her hair and shoulders, at the same time 
unbuttoning her dress. ".I'lf be with you here all the 
time, I won't let anyone hurt you, my darling." 

Alta removed Marya's hands from her shoulders 
as if they were poisonous snakes. It was as if she 
giew up all at once, as if something had been 
removed from her eyes. Her fear and disgust, the 
feeling of total helplessness, plus the vodka forced on 
her. intensified the throbbing in her temples. 

Alta did not want to insult Marya. feeling th^t she 
was at her mercy. Tears streamed down her face. 
"Miss Marya. please, please, let me go home. I am 
not feeling well, and besides." she whispered. "I am 
not disposed today, I cannot undress. Please, Miss 
Marjja. please." Alta's heart fluttered, and silently 
she prayed. 

Abruptly Marya let go of Alta and addressed the 
man. "So. my dear friend. As you see I had good 
intentions, but we cannot always have our own way 
when we want it. But Alta is a good girl, and $he will 
come back..Nothing in nature gets lost. 'L 

The professor was visibly displeased. He insisted 
on a date, a firm commitment, "Butit will have to be 
in another place. I shall find the proper room for it, ' 

Their eyes turned on Xlta, and they asked, 
pathetically almost in one voice. "A week from 
today, Alfa? You agree to come? Swear! " 

Alta vigorously shook her head. Tears streai\iing. 
Alta picked up her coat and scarf and asked Marya. 
very politely.^ fearing to offend her. to give her a 
little bandle. so she could get down the stairs safely. 

On the stairs she felt something running over her 
legs, but she kept going, summoning all her will- 
powqr. It seemed to her that there was no end to the 
stairs. 

At the foot of the landing, she ran out into the 
courtyard, npw alf white with frozen snow. She ran 
towards the heavy gate but could not lift the heavy 
bar. She rati along one path, then another, endlessly, 
till she noticed the hidden wooden door that Marya 
had left unlocked. 

A fierce wind was blowing and whipping up from 



the Vistula. flickeriiiK lights seemed to lauKh at her, 
Alta was shakiiiK and nearly blown away when she 
noticed that she was carrying her ( (miI, hut she did 
not stop to put it on ■^''g 

The street was deserted and daljkJfnd Alta slipped 
on the fiX)/,en surface, but she k^i^Li runninK- She 
was trying to sell me. She wq[ft,>iiing me lor fifty 
•/lotys. ■ She was bitterly aslvjifi^d for being so 
stupid. She kept running ' ' 

At the corner of Crucov Boulevard, a knot of young 
students stood blowmg horns. sii\>jing. drunkenly 
embracing each othei-. They made a circle around 
Alta. • Hey. where to. pretty one* (Jive us a kiss. 
Which one of us will you choose? Maybe all of us? We 
have a cold bottle and a warm In^d What do .V(ni say 
ha?" ■ . ■ 

Alta beat with her fistson their chests, and begged 
them to let her go. 



. A droschky drove by and stopped to vJ^Uh them. 
Alta torel^M'self out of the cirdeof men. and jumped 
into the droschky. The old driver smiled under his 
gray mustache, "Where to. lady? " he asked sar- 
castically. 

When Aita arrived at home, she tiptoed through 
the silent house toward her room and bed. not even 
noticing that her mother was sitting in the living 
room waiting up for her. She threw herself under the 
covers in hor dress and shoes. All she wanted was to 
sleep, sleep, and to forget. 

Witliout turning on a light, Kayla walked to Alta s 
bed and asked. "Did you have a nice time. Alta? Was 
it at least worth the effort?" Kayla smelled the 
vodka on her daughter's breath, but said nothing. 
"You will tell me all about U tomorrow, yes?" 
"Yes, Mama." Alta said, and then she asked, 
"Mama, is it possible to have a nightmare when one 
is awake?" and fell asleep. 

In the house no sound but her sobbing. 
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THE CASE OF THE ILLOGICAL 
GHOTI 

by John F. Mocine 

□ Typical sreiio ii\ an KiiKlish class for 
foiciKiH'is: First SIikUmK Will iou explain the use 
olllic' . ' ' 

Instriuior. The is iiol vised with i\ proptM noiin. One 
doesn't s:iy ihc (Jernuiny or the Mexico. 

l»p ijoes a hand , ^ 

Second Student: How ahout the United States/ 

Instructor: Well, yes. the is used with a modifier. 
We say the Union of South Afrii a. the Middle Kast. 
and the Sahara Desert. , 

Up goes anotlier hand 

Third Student: How about Kast A>^ia or North 
America? - 

As the iiirtain falls, the instructor takes an 
overdose of tranquilizers. ' 

leachiiiit KiiKlish to foreign stiiderits is a 
traumatic experience If the teacher oX Knglish as a 
loreij^n language needs^to be convinced ..that our 
langu^jge does not always follow regular rules, the 
t|uestions raised by students from other lands bring 
the matter to him daily He fintt<> himself falling back 
on the truism that language preceded rules. 

An endless number of questions seem to be wit hojiit 
logical answers. Why. for instance, does one get on a 
train or plane but in a car or taxi? Why do we say "at 
the beginning of the lecture" but "in the middle of 
the lecture* H the instructor answers the latter ^ 
question successfully, how then does he explain i\w 
fact that the Bible says. * In the beginning . . . "? 

Why is it that we live on Broadway but iA 2727 
Broadway? Lvl us suppose the instructor explains 
that the preposition on means "on the surfaqt" of." 
The very i^^^xt sentence in the text is sure to say. "We 
rented a cottage on the lake." 

The problem of prepositions is compounded when 
we must decide whether to use an article with one. 
Why do we go to town but to the city? We go to college 
but to the university, to church but to the movie. 

In some instances, we leave off both the preposi- 
tion and the article. 'For example, we go swimming. 
He has diphtheria. 

Often, the grammatical points the native-born 
student takes for granted are th^ puzzlers for the 
foreign-born. The question of when to use an article 
*or which preposition to use may never occur to the , 
native-born because his ear tells him what is correct. 
He probably cannot give a rule to justify usage. As a 
matter of fact, jf he tried to learn grammar rules, he 
might only succeed in confusing himself. 

The order of adjectives is also a perpjexing 
problem for the foreign-born. Why does the native- 
born say "the big» old. r^d barn*' and never 'the 
barn. big. old, red'*? Yet if this is so, how does the 
teacher explain a sentence such as the following: 
The boy. tired and hungry, was found at dawn, 
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Verbs are also troublesome. Lohk at the confusion 
the progressive verb form can cause. The teacher 
' p6ints out that its use usually implied action that is 
occ\irring now. He is writing a letter now. He is 
studying now. But a student is sure to ask. "What 
about. He is ow^iing a car now ?" 

The foreign student asks. **WilI you explain the 
difference between the verbs, say and lell?" The 
problem, it apn*iMrs to me*, is that the teacher is 
expected to stiAe a rule on the spur of the moment 
that will fit all uses of the two words. If he says that 
tell always takes an indirect object \ylule say does 
not ("Tell me a story." but never "Say mea st^iry") . 
he is almost certain to find that the foreign student 
comes up with an exception, such as the following 
sentence. Did he tell a lie? 

Explaining the use of might and may can also be 
rather sticky. The teacher explains that may i^iused 
to express the present and the future, while might 
i^xpresses the past and the conditionaL Up goes the 
inevitable hand. "What about. 1 might go to- 
morrow ' Isn't this in the future? " 

"Yes. but the statement is also conditional/* 
answers the teacher, realizing that his students will 
always confront him with the exc^eptions to a rule. 

Some verbs in combination with an adverb or a 
preposition are a source of bewilderment to the 
foreigner. What, for instance, is tile difference 
between burn up and burn down? Or explain the 
meaning of break up. break down, break through, 
break out, break in» break over, break off. The 
foreigner's confusion increase.^ when he realizes 
that many of these phrases have both a literal and a 
figurative meaning. Back up in one sentence may 
mean"to reverse": in another, it may mean "to 
support." 

Homonyms in English can also cause difficulty. 

The homonym for read is reed. Or is it red?Is the 
homonyiTi for lead, led? Are we talking about the 
metal or the verb? Vice and vise are homonyms, but 
how about advice and advise? -Tier and tear are 
homonyms— unless we are talking about the verb. 

Idioms in English cart cause the foreign student 
endless trouble, because the dictionary definitions of 
the specific words in the expression may give little 
insight into the meaning of the idiom. **Give me a 
ring.'* for instance, has nothing to do with jewelry. 
Part of the problem, of course, m«y stem from the 
fact that the foreigner has not looked objective^ly at 
his native language and is unaware that it, too. 
contains illogical idioms. For instance, the German 
idiom for **Don't kid me'* translates literally as 
'Stop pulling me through the cocoa/' 

Prefixes^ also puzzle the foreign student, A neatly 
logical language shoUld pair Latin prefixes with 
Latin stems and Greek prefixes with Greek stems. 
Yet, English words are too often hybrids with Greek 
prefixes and Latin stems or vice versa. 

We are able to form the negative of a word in many 
ways: by adding the prefix in> un, non, dist etc. We 
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appear to have no regular rules for the foi iriatloii of 
the negative. Add to this the problem of assimilation 
where In can hecoine ini in immortal, tl in illegal, ir 
in irregular, and ig in iKn()l)le, and the foreigner is 
tt*ady to give up. 

TMh brings us to the matter of Kngltsh spelling, 
obviously the most illogical and archaic aspect of 
our language The fact that we have adopted words 
from many languages doesn't make the problem of 
Knglish spelling any easiei-. Often we Anglicize the 
pronunciation of a word but retain the original 
spelling. If proof weie needed, one might ask the 
student from anotheij|und about the many sounds of 
oilkh: through. thoR^hly. enough. To illustrijte the 
senselessness of Knglish spelling, (ieorge Hernard 
Shaw spelled fish ghoti. the f sound in enough, the i 
sound in women, and the sh sound in nation. 

Fin^illy. the studeiU's bewilderment is complete 
when he finds that in many cases "abusage makes 
good usage." We have nothing like the French 
Academy to make pronouncemgpts on what is 
correct 1-:nglish, The foreign studfent soon realizes 
that tile few absolute i ijles that he thought he could 
rely on are ignored by the average American in his 
everyday. Informal conversation. 

The foreigner had learned that shall is used to 
- express the future with the first person singular and 
plural lie now finds that the American disregards 
this rule most of the time and says. Til." Despite 
the rules about the nominative and objective case, 
the foreign student finds that most Americans in 
conversation say. ^ It s me."' 

I suppose Che best advice the teaoher of t<:nglish us 
a second language can give a student is to read, 
write, and speak Knglish every chance he gets. The 
teacher should also recommifnd that the student 
listen to the patterns of the I Auage and let his ear 
tell him what is correct. S West that if he talks in his 
sleep he should spcaM^ilglish then, too. 

The foreign student seeks desperately for final 
answers, absolute rules. He is constantly asking. 
"Why? Tin sure he feels that the teacher is hiding 
his ignorance when he cannot cite an all-inclusive 
rule to the student's question. 

Unfortunately . the truth is that ho living language, 
hammered out on the anvil of usage, is always 
logical, This ki es|.)ecially true of language in a 
democracy wh^re everyone has a vote on usage and 
dictionaries and grammar handbooks mirror 
current usage. □ 
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THE SHADOWS 

By Kiomars Fiazi 

It w;ks onrly aftiM noon of a h\lv ;uitunin Sunday 
Tlio air was cold und brisk. 1 put on luy luu^vycoat 
;uu1 loft for a usuaKwalk in tho forost bohind my 
backyard This was a vt»ry familiar fofcst. I had 
spiMil a Kroat deal of timo thoro: moro timo than in 
my own room In fart.ovon in my room, when sitting 
in an armchair sippFhK tea or conversinK with the 
blank walls. I always liave my eyes fixed on this 
forest. 

When I listen to a piece of musicjur when I run my 
fingers across the keys of an iin/tginary piano, my 
eyes are fixed on the gracefvH dry trees, the red 
falling leaves and tlie narrow patlis. There are so 
many things in this forest that 1 am fascinated by. 
Most of all. 1 am fascinated by 4he streams of light 
and the dark shadows that they create deep in the 
forest 

On my walks I had never gone through these 

distant regions: yet. 1 have always wanted to reach 

and to tou(»h lx^yond4he visible boundaries. On this 

autumn afterncmn. however, tilings were different. 

A strange and mysterious sense of curiosity had 

overcome me. 1 walked through the curved path. 

listened to the birds, sang my own songs and 

followed the visual harmonies. The familiar path' 

gradually became unclear, poorly marked or totally 

( overed by dried leaves and by dead twigs. Soon, I 

was walking on territories that were seldom 

travelled on. I continued walking until I reached 

virgin territories, where there were no paths and no 

guides to any dir ection. I looked to either side, went 

back and forth and walked in circles. Finding no 

clues. I finally decided to give up looking for them. 

Instead, 1 decided to make up my own path. I 

continued walking where I knew there Were no 

directions, no rules, and no limits except the dark 

void and the hollow space in front of me. I felt an 

instinctive pull towards this void, an instinctive 

force to reach the distant beyond and to penetrate 

the forgotten secrets buried in the darkness, 

I walked on and on perhaps for hours. With my 

head down. I listened to the music^)f my own 

thoughts, to the occasional shrieks made by the 

invisible creatures that were watching my every 

move. I walked on until the obsession to reach the 

beyond made me aware of my goal agaih. I raised 

my head, focused and refocused on the distance. I 

searched and looked but I could not find the dark 

. void that lay in front of me only moments before. The 

dark void was gone and replaced by thin layers of fog 

that wei«e in motion, unable to stay in unison. ^ 

I became fascinated with the shifting fog. It was 

moving in all directions, aimlessly blending. 

merging, and disappearing, so without form, vague 

and so unlike me. 

, Wondering why the afternoon had lasted so long, I 

looked up and around. I looked beyond the fog that 

was getting thicker and thicker as new layers of it 
O ' / I 
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wo 10 joining older onos. I looltod ha('l< towards 
tho l)eginning of tho forest. There in the distanee, (ar 
hoyond roaoh. as if by niagio. 1 found tho thiek 
curtain of darkness. The forest 1 had just pas.sed 
tlirougli \\m\ l>eeonie a complete unknown, a 
mystery, a dark hoMow which blended in with the 
vast sky. 1 could not penetrate it deeply ejiough. My 
eyes were used to tlie misty air. to the white fog. 

"liow did 1 pass through the darkness without 
noticing it J* 1 wondered. "Didl really go beyond it? 
Was 1 unconscious when I wont through it?"" I could 
not undorsliuid anymore. . 

Confused and exhausted. I loaned against an old 
tree and went into deep tlioughts. My eyes were 
following the changing outline of the fog that was 
shaping, discarding, and reshaping its own form. I 
became fascinated with its thin layers that were 
defying everything, tho forest, the darkness and 
perhaps oven the gods. The layers of fog had become 
free and perhaps a symbol of freedom. How, 
enviously I wanted to join the fog. to leave my own 
skin, to lose my essence and form, and to become 
liglit and free. How much I wanted to blend with the 
cool air. to caress it and to disapjwar in it. 

With those thoughts in my head I began feeling like 
a prisoner within my own skin, like a man who was 
being silently punished for his wish to disobey and 
for his attempt to reach outer limits. I felt like a man 
who was sentenced to suffer envy and helplessness 
lor wanting to lose himself and for wanting to defy 
overytliing. "Is this the price I must pay and the 
punishment I must endure for obeying the fog, for 
walking through the dark mystery, for my own 
thoughts aiKi questions? " A gentle wind blew over 
my face. It displaced my thoughts and I saw a beam 
of light emerging through my misty consciousness. 
"Perhaps I will be freed, to become like the formless 
and free fog. Perhaps I will join the wind which 
carries all the fogs and all of the freedom. Perhaps 
that is the real beyond, the other side of life." These 
last thoughts were sweet like a fantasy and short like 
a sigh. They colored my mind and they left more 
lu)pe and more courage in me. 

In the rriidstof these thoughts an impulse that was 
vague but familiar like my own memory attracted 
my attention. There, at the horizon, against t^e 
birckground of darkness, I saw a glow of light. As if 
nourished by the black forest the glow was growing, 
getiing larger and larger. } could flot understand 
anything even though I felt a familiar voice from the 
depth of the black forest struggling to speak to me. I 
found myself to be deeply engrossed, listening and 
looking at the glow that was moving towards me 
faster and faster every second. The glow waS 
gaining notonly momentum with the emerging time, ' 
but also more shape and form. It finally entered the 
fog and came so close to me that I thought it had 
already reached my solitude. My eyes were fixed on 
the glow. I was so afraid to blink. I was afraid that 
the glowing image'woujd disappear in the forest. For 
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a monitMit I wns nfnnd thiit this wns iiothiiiK but nn 
illusion, nothing hut ;i trick th;it Iho forest phiys on 
its inhnhitantsS on cold iuitunni nftiM noons "Is this j 
srrrct I ;un not to hnvo \vitiu\sstMr' Wh;U il I hhnk * 
Will ovorythnig disnppriir thiMi ' 

The ohsossivojthought liiuilly oviM'(';nne nie ;nid 1 
hIinkiMl It wns iT^ory long blink, longer than I could 
ondurtv I .struKglod to tMid it iis fast ;ks iny mind rould 
work \Vht*n I oiHMiod my ryes my blinking h;HiKivtMi 
form to the glow It h;uf ;dio;uiy turned into a 
griuvful HKiiden I stood up in ;» dii/.e. ' This is my 
destiny, a gift from the d;irk forest or piM haps just :\ 
trick. i\ very joyous trick'** I \\;»s not ;jhout to 
question anything any longer This is a maiden that 
has come out of the fore.'st. out of my own memory 
and it has been sent to me * ^ 

'When the maiden reached me she joined with tl)e 
fog and started to move in the air and on the ground 
as if almost weiglitless. She wouht change her 
directional any instant. I kept my eyes fixed on her. 
I looked at her so intensely that I began seeing her 
form and \\vm substance I was so afraid she would 
disappear Jl any moment. She had a slim body, a 
nordi(*com|)lexion. long^olden hair and largegreen 
eyes. Shimad rosy lips, a smile as vague as the mist, 
as mys|(M'ious as tJie forest and ascjuiet as a shadow. 
Her n(fee was delicate, her neck long and gracefully 
caressing the mist. She had firm and virgin breasts 
and her body was pure and untouched except by the 
enveloping C(K)I air. With her soft and grijceful arms 
she was moving slowly in dance-like harmony with 
the fog. with my misty memory. 

"How wonderful it would be to free/e this moment, 
to preserve it for eternity.** I thought. "But no! That 
^ would imprison my maiden. She is made of mist, 
she is free, .she iS freedom itself. She has given form 
and body to my forgotten secrets. She is mine and 
like a shadow she must come and go. I will only 
wateh her. I will dearly keep this blessing given to 
me by the beloved forest.** Moments kM^r I noticed 
myself moving, hand in hcUid with my maiden, 
dancing weightlessly, caressing the fog and 
touching her skin. We danced and danced. We 
danced until I was totally lost, until I was in unison 
with her and with my own body. We danced until all 
my fantasies became real and all my thoughts 
acquired color, until I sensed and resensed my 
essence and experienced myself change and evolve 
into every thought, until we were floating like the 
wind. We danced until we were immersed in eterni- 
ty. . 

When the moment of eternity ended I looked 
around. It was completely dark. I rubbed my eyes 
thinking that I was dceaming. The forest and the cool 
air were still there. Everything was real. The glow of 
eternity was still vivid in my imagination. **Why is it 
so dark? Is it night time? Has the overdue nightfall 
eventually arrived? * ' Suddenly I remembered about 
maiden. Her hand was not in mine any longer. In 
the dim light I could not see her near me. I stretched 
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my cU'ins and I searched. There was no sign of her I 
moved about in the black night. I stumbled over dead 
trees. I rea<*hed around large stones I made up 
names for her. calling her loudly and lovingly Sho 
simply was gone. 

Tired and despondent. I ^ on a nearby rock 
thinking that she had gone with the fog "She nnist 
have been blown away like a fantasy or perhaps she 
has turned into a graceful tree still invisibly danc ing 
in the dark night." 

I sat silently for hours No thought was strong 
enough to soothe my pain. As the night progressed 
and the moon spoke tome through the moving layers 
of clouds. I recognized my forest in its serene 
slumber. I did not feel lonely anymore, but I felt cold, 
shivering violently every time that iV piercing wind 
brushed over my face with its sharp needles. As the 
emerging moon slipped under thick clouds. I saw my 
maiden disappear in my memory, perhaps the 
source she had come from. 

Moments later I was walking amongst the dense 
trees on my way back to my room. The cool air kept 
my mind alive. I felt in and out of my own skin, 
walking and watching myself walk at the same time. 

* Will it snow tonight?" I asked myself as I 
preached niy backyard. With no hesitation I climbed 
the wooden stairs and before I knew it I was inside 
my warm room. 

Moments later I was sipping tea. sitting by my 
window watching the snow fall over the gray forest. 
It was tomorrow already and the forest still looked 
out of reach. "Will I ever go back to the foresttgain? 
Will I dance with my maiden once more? Will I be 
free like the fog again?" ^ 




LACC WOMEN'S CENTER: 
FRIENDSHIP, REFERRAL, A 
SHOULDER 

By Lila Aurich 

The Los Angek^s City College Women's Center 
opened in December, 1974, in response to needs 
identified by a Campus Ad Hoc Committee on 
Women's Concerns. Thfs broad-based group of 
faculty, staff, students and administrators knew 
that women still saw their career and educational 
choices in unnecessarily limited tferms, that they 
.often lacked confidence in their own abilities, that 
they still faced. discrimination and prejudice, and 
that their frequent combination of homemaker and 
student roles required special services. 

The Women's Center has eyolved as one of the 
most complex of the LACC ^j^ent services. It is, 
first of all, a place; a lai^^e cheerful room in the 
cafeteria building, with .^all tables for conversa- 
tion or study, a fireplace corner to relax in, bulletin 
boards crammed with information about local 
events and wpmen's i^ues. 

The Center is staffed by a full-time director and 
three part-time counseling assistants. It also serves 
as a site for field work experience for students from 
the human services program. These peer 
counselors, who are as diverse .in age and 
background as. the student body, are especially 
effective at supporting and encouraging the women 
who come to them for help. 

Women come to the Center for friendship, referral 
to a doctor, a shoulder to cry on, hugs, and coffee for 
20 cents. 

Weekly lectures or discussions provide informa- 
tion about current issues, community services, 
occupational choices or personal growth. Women's 
Day is a major event each year, with a program 
emphasizing a current topic. Some past themes have 
'been "Women, Today and T\)morrow"; "Women 
Moving On"; and "Focus on Change". This year, a 
women's s^tudies colloqujum addressed the 
questions "Where are women now?" and *'Why 
aren't they further?" ; 

Most of all, of course, the Women's Center is 
important because of the students who come to it. A 
typical day might go soniething like this. ^ 

Julia c6mes In first, after dropping her daughter 
at the campus children's center. She has work to do 
on her vocabulary assignment. On the first day of / 
classes, coming back to school after twenty-three 
years and six childi^n, sheiiad arriVed two hours 
early. She sat at a table shaking, until other women 
* shared with her that they had felt the same way and 
had found that they could handle the work and fit in 
Just fine with the other students, 

Barbara, another older woman, enrolled in the 
^uman services progi^am escape from k rigid, 
o unsatisfying Job, comes by to tell about career 



information she is gathering, and how cute her new 
kittens are. 

Sue comes in for fifteen minutes of private 
conversation with a staff memlt>er about a difficult 
relationship. Pat asks for clarification of a statistics 
problem. 

By now, most of the tables are full. One group is 
talking about birth control. At anothei* table, three 
women listen sympathetically while a fourth 
describes the problems she is having with her ^ging 
mother. 

Sid drops hUo show the latest improvements in the 
games he is deWoping^or Ihe^ Miriam^auses^ 
to describe her progress in orgaiTlzing'support for a 
women's tennis team. Edith needk a referral for help 
in fighting an eviction notice. A young woman 
whispers that she needs the phope fiumber of 
a women's cliSnic that will take MediCal. Someone 
lisks for the pame of a good auto mechanic and 
someone else tells her. 

Sometimes a call comes that brings all the 
resources of the Center to focus on- one overwhelm- 
ing need. Terry had come in early in the semester to 
finllout how to get a restraining order against a man 
wh(r was beating her. Now she calls from the^ 
hospital; he has tried to kill her. She is seriously 
injured, alone and frightened. Peer counselorsf talk 
to her, then visit her. Her teachers are notified; 
several say they will call her. A battered women's 
shelter is called; their counselor will call Terry to 
help her plan what she will do when she leaves the 
^ hospital. The campus minister offers to visit her and 
to speak to the hospital staff about some psy- 
chological counseling. Terry still hurts, but she is no 
longer alone. 

At Thanksgiving, the women of the Center wrote a 
collective poem^about what it meant to them. Some 
oT the lines say, 

■ 'Many of us stumbled in for a cup of coffee 
and walked out with a little more of 
ourselves. 
Here we come to tell our dreams 
and not be laughed at 
to cry 

and not be left alone." 

f 
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SCENES IN A NURSING HOME 

By Sharon lanuzzi 
^. 

Tho inorninK shift has siftod in. bringing a no\V 
iU\y. 

Iliuuii< piiinlnlly ^vip old oaiies. The inovoinents 
are slow nnd ciueful. Kven the nurses wheel their 
runs with unhurried c reepings. Anxious fiu es wnit 
;U doorwuys, in rolled up beds, in wheeUiunrs. 

But there nre at least two men who nre oblivious to 
the morning routines. 
FIRST MAN: 

These eorridors are my forest puthwiiys. 

My b'ed is ix hank by the river. ) 

This wooden stump 

Serves as my leg well enough 

To get me there. 

My world is slow as the heuveils. 

J have learned to see mountiuns. and smell 

Damp pines. 

1 huve braised fresh trout on my eampfires. 
ley spring water h;»s rolled 
I.)own this old throiU. 
The nights are the longest of ail- 
But the swirls of brilljafit stars overhead 
Soothe me in the darkness. 

They are jealous of this 
Peace fuhiess. this content. 
They attempt to make me see 
The blankness of their walls, to hear 
The moanings of the dying. 
^ The endless 

IHeads of their. reality. 

I ean sometiiiH\s hear their desperate calls 

As I patiently smoothe 

Down my bed of cool moss.^ 

^ut^they cannot reach me. ^ 

SECOND MAN: 

My legs are thin wheels by day, 
Immobile by night. 

My mouth is a rubber tube from my nose. 

A machine - rrty lungs. 

Even my bowels are theiri;. issued 

By the morning nurse as sterile 

Plastic bags, 

I talk to them by rolling my eyes. 
I tell them the secrets of my life- 
While they mock me * 
With their youthfulness. 
I offend them with my oldness, my decay, 
I have become weary a's the World. 
, How my senses scream for nullity. ' 
For woodenness, dullness! An escape ... 

ft 

FIRST MAN: 

I survive. I live 

In the past. I am a boy again. 
^ How they resent it when I laugh! 
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Yet they never take me seriously. 

In my mind 1 am free to run; 
There arc no walls to restrict me. 
See how the sun manages to find me. 
To flicker in 

My hairs? How it difwl^vs 
The ripples of the lake! 
Liquid rainbows! 

I would stand barefoot on the docks and break 
The prisms with skimming rocks 
To watch thoni resettle 
Again and again. 

I think the waters must still 
HememlxM" the colors 
Of those days. 

SIsCONl) MAN 

I never look hack! 

The comparisons are agoni/.ingf' 

I am thin paper. 

Two-dimensional; only my hands 
Are Cup-shaped, waiting ^ 
To be filled, to touch- 
Reaching for something to hold on to. ' 
My fingers ai'e bowls that open and close, 
Spastically catching 
The air at my sides, 
Helplessly, infantile." 

If only I could howl as loudly as a child! 

If only I could strain the twistpd 

Redness of a newborn! 

But my face is fragile 

As rice-paper, and just as white: 

My skin is frail and stiff, cracked 

With age, 

I nevef look back , , . / 

A bed is stripped for the departure. The starched 
sheets, the plastics, are removed in efficient /stiff 
crumples. Years of bureau drawers are emptied by 
strangers. From behind lydf-closed curtains, the old 
roommates peer in silence. 

A woman is laughing, the soft soun(Js absorbed by 
a dull vacuum of envy: 

W.OIVIAN: 
I go home, 

I go home, * 

They are packing the white gowns, my teeth, 

My lipstick tube. 

In red, they^have drawn on the old bloom, 
JhejHffe packing old bones, a skeleton 
\ In blue satin and gold brooches. 
They are twisting the old gnarled 
Feet into nylons and high heels. 
I am cobalt! I am sapphire! 
My hair is fipe silver. 
I am brighter than the sky! 

I am waiting . . . 
I am two women now. 
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I am a mirrored double by the glass door. * 

The flatness of this other self is immaculate. 

Outside the air is so still, so vapid 

A hollow of silence 

Resolves in its own slow orbit. 

The hoUowness astounds me! 

It surrounds the houses, and trails through 

The bare branches. of the trees' tangles. 

And the people 

Seem so sluggish to me, 

Like sleepwalkers ^ 

As they move in and out 

Of the Baroque shadows, vtmishing with t,he 
blackness. 

The luhses are flocking around n\e. 

Propping me for the meeting 

I am smiling 

Sadly for what I know, 

What I set^ 

Seeping in 

The cold bolts of the wintry sky. 

I see glassy lifelessness, 

My reflection. 

I am fro'/en in 

This paiu^ of glass now 

A quick sti^eak of silyer chrome 

Tells me they are here. I go home 

Where thimbled fingers once flashed patterns 

Of silk and flannel. . 

Embroidering , 

Pastels for wejddings and patching blue 
Materials. The air is not a material 
As it ziggags its Ionic folds over me. 
Yet I am ready. I am ready to gp , . . 

An old woman is wheeled out through the doors, 
and as she goes, another woman is gernied in by 
brisk attendants. The double doors close hard, 
separating them like a cool, toothless mouth.' * 

NEW WOMAN: 

The Hotise of the* Dead! 
So this is where it will end! 

0 how the stark light 

Has to hook into every detail! 

See how death is magnified by such . 

Bright reflections! 

The gangrene sounds of these halls 

Ai^ terrifying, paralyzing! 

And see how lifeless and artificial 

The mute faces are! 

1 am to be exiled, 
Outcast like a leper! 

The history of my life is a hospital chart riow. 
See how they examine every page, every word. 
And scarcely glance at me. 
They have stripped me of my clothes, 
My jewels, my things. 
^AU that remains is this 
Golcl wedding ring; how dull and small it seems, 
Like a token ^ 
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Left on the blu^hand of a corpse. 

A furious ocean of memories 

Swells through my head. 

They say your whole life passes 

Before you in the House of the Dead . . . 

I see the small curly-headed child 

Fingering her father's sirlbke-rings. 

Laughing. 

i^iding the ponies of his knees. 
I remember the first snowfall of winter 
Blanketing rooftops, clinging to trees. 
^ How warm I would feel, 

Watching the whiteness through 

An eye-size hole on the frosted window. 

Now even these memories seem 

To no longer belong to me! 

And how cold it is^here! 
Drafty dungeon. 
I can feel tlie damp 
Green growth 

Squeezing through my lungs, spreading 
Death everywhere. 

This place is colder than the snow . , . 
Visitors come. 

They move into the rooins mutely, without a word. 
Always there are some patients left at the entrance, 
waiting for a familiar face, waiting, waiting until 
nightfall when the nurses slip sleep under their 
tongues. 

Relatives hover around the bedsides, straining 
hard to engulf-the silence. Yet at times no words are 
needed between them. The quietness is thick with 
meaning. 

SECOND MAN: 
H My son. His so^i. 
How they look about, scanning 
The walls, the nurses, anything 
Not to look at me. 
Every week they sit at my feet 
And force smiles. 

A slight old woman hobbles 
To my side at times, blankly 
Tucking the^heets. 
She never touches me. 
My Wife. 

widow. 
TJhere are no tegrs here. 
They have consumed their grief years ago 
As I last it out and last it out. 

I have sefen the nurses cl^ge faces. 

Change skins, sliding lizard-^like down the halls 

Until I no longer khow 

How many th^re have been. 

I have seen my son grow 

Old and|lray, and my grandson 

Start to shave. 

I can se^ my own dead face on the dry 
Lininjo^my eyelids 



I have never seen myself so clearly! 
I have never felt such cahii fury! 

The room is CiUm enough. I suppose. 

Yet I no longer know what is on the other side 

Of the dusty white bhnds 

They close them to keep out the sun. 

To still 

The time 

They close the blinds like old 
Pennies on the eyes. 

Ridiculously. I last it out. 
I last it out. 

O when will it be over'^ 

The visitors depart, but only those at the door sec 
them go. 

The room has grown long with shadows. 

Bent silhouettes clutch hands like two cripples, 
intimate comrades, over the white coffee mugs, now 
bitter and cold. The voices of two women are 
dissolving to muffled half-whispers in the darkness: 



FIRST WOMAN: 

When 1 first became aware of this change 
I was frozen in fright, yet teeming! ^ 
Kvery hair, every fiber would grow with cold 
Se ns a t io lia I s lo w ne ss . 

I recall how I lingered in tlie night darkness 
And could feel each clean gust smooth 
Down the body hairs. 
How I shivered! 

Soft chilling fingers would stroke my ears, 
And lift the veil of silver back, Back 
Away from the roots. ^ 
I was so strangely erect, alive with feeling. 
^ Wildly seeking 
An answer to niy passions, my need 
To flee 

Into the bidding night breezes. 
Stiff, so stiff . . , 

My eyes hardened deepjy into the thickness 
/-In search of a sign ... . Then, 
Lifting my strained iron face, I could feel 
The beckoning 

Magnetic suck of the glowjng yellow moon 



A lead anchor irbout my throat. 

FIHST WOMAN: 
I know. I know. 

Everything was so slow after that, and dense! 
The denseness would hang like a black cloud. 
MuflliiTg shrieks. 

Inwardly, far down in the deepness, 1 created 
My own strained rjnging. 
And the acoustics of the poundings were deaden- 
ing! 

Day and night, every breathing moment 

Was filled with the dread 

Of splitting iorces, the explosion! 

It was the slow suspense, the utter lack of any. 

control 

That was the most agonizing of all! 
I never knew when to expect it. 

SECOND WOMAN: 

And the children were no help at all! ^ 
How I would wait and wait for a word. 
A smile, froni them. 
I would imagine 

That I could see them from this window. 

Slapping the wajl with their balls. 

My ears would strain to remember . . . 

Even the smells hSunt me! 
I can still remember 
.The sweet thick scent of a newibaby, 
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len breast, 
jy arm, her 



Twisting and searching for the'i 
That velvet soft head a part 
soothing 
Quick rasps. 
And the swells ^ 
Of total weariness that comfort one 
After a long, long night of raging labor, 
How I am still plagued by these memories! 



SECOND WOMAN: ^ 
Sometimes 

I would just sit and Stare, 
Incapable of releasing even a single thread 
Of the tightly spun emotion. 
Yet \ could feel it lurking, and growing. 
Nurtured within, me, like a horrible fetal^ 
monster 

Ready to burst forth with howling, 
Breathing Jife. My God! 
Please offer a release! " 
My' silent pitches would grow 
Q Thick with sickness, 
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FIRST WOMAN: 

I have been pacing in flight, fighting 
This thing that drains life, 
BloQdy little waves, contracting and lapping 
Involuntarily, like a heartbeat. 
Pull at my skull with each tug. 
I can taste the salt of the sea even now, these 
slow 

Juices dry my mouth. 



SECOND WOMAN: 

My caverns are Wringers now,- squeezing anQ 
heaving, 

Leaking f^^pt from each seam ^ 
Like w^xed-paper sacks - about to explode.^ 
These are the leaks that allow me to see. 
To remember. 

How my violent biology staggers me! 
With eacliblpw . . .'^each blow ... 
0 where wITl I be when it's ended? 
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The window ix^floi ts nothing. 

Thick sikMH'o now hlonds with lh(^ dulhioss. Two 
ohl friends, now vvoi ii nnd motionless. ;uv wheeled to 
then roonus bv the woiiion in wliite, who rai ries n 
de;id. empty sleep in her needle 

NiKdd: the bkiek fidls of isoliding ^jloom brin>js 
reality into.sluup forus Alone with theu* thoughts. 
,some old men smiply do not sleep 
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HHST MAN:. , 

Tlie woods have bei oine thick walls now. 
I liave awakened as though from a dream 
How long the nights are 
How tightly 

^'hey have flattened me to this bed 
They have closed ou'l the stars! 
The only lights are the dull red 
Open sores 

Mlinking stupidly over the doors 

Tlie nurses are white swans 

Flowing their cool smoothness 

Over screaming waters 

All night they are long/flat 

Shadows ling^ering in 

And out of the dark rooms. 

They move with such controlled slowness. 

They are immediately 

Part of everything they pass. 

A disturbance vvould never do! 

I am not a part of their universe. 
I am ol(i. so old 
•Still, one young nurse 
Ignhes me with desire. 
Is it possible, old as I am 
^he has a fresli young bloom 

must open and oUksc 
As eleiuv as a roslv 
Her harsaness. her scoldings 
Only empfuvsi/e by contrast 
Her softness) 
Her sex. 

When, she bends over my bed, smoothing 
My sheets, I catch a glimpse 
Of silk, of skin, of tliigh. of breast. 
And her smell! 

She is the fresh heathers pf the old country 
^he filfc; my craving senses with pleasure. 
Is it possible, old as I. am? 

How carelessly!" heedlessly, she raises 
Up her uniform to tldjust 
Her lace slip, her sleek stockings, 
to her 

I am not a man at all! 
I am not like the young 
Doctors who make her laugh 
I am old; to be so old - 
Is lo be feeble, concealed, 
Invisible. 



She never s(h\s me 
Watching her. 

Time creeps through the night, dragging the hours 
with a purpose. Nighttime is when new births burst 
from between thighs; and it is usually during these 
hours that death will visit its victims. 

NKW WOMAN: 

So it is finally over 
These sheets are clean slates 
' Of stone, white pillars • 
Soon to cover my face. 
How the dust hurts 
My lungs, sunken old 
Collapsing with fatigue, collapsing . 
From sheer will, refusing to be filled 
It is finally over. 

The slips 

Are easy and slow, (vom faraway ... - 

Such comforting waves! 

Soon they will detach these tubes. 

My life plugs, and dress 

Me in old jewels. Queen for the Day! 

They will l)e calling my two sons in' Idaho 

Who will fly in to see the blue ^ 

Remains. ||^ 

I am strangled by this night! 

I can see the moon staring in 

Through the bare window, hanghig-on a hollow 

Cilowing sliver. 

Slowly she turns X 
To a black shadow— blackness, blackness . . . 
And her stiff crescent smile. How she knows 
..^ Of death, of sorrow!. 

The blackness is squeezing through 
My tired lids; 
- And she leaves me^ 
AU)ne. 
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PERIPHERAL PERILS , 

by Paul Ferguson 

For fifty years 1 \vm\ boon woiulorinj^ witli varyiiij^" 
intensity what it would be hke to stretcb my non 
conformist fninie on a hospital bed. None of tlw 
hundreds of the hospitalized I visited ovei- the years 
could give niea clue beo-ause their relationship to the 
world was difftVent from mine The discrepancy 
. began when at tpe age of five I di>;t>overed I should 
already be i^eveii^-iiMlce then hypertrophy has set me 
apart from others iij my conspicii/us though unspec- 
tacular career. / 

1 long ago gave iip atteniptihg to explain that the 
weather was much the same a foot above as a foot 
below or to deny that i had played jump center for 
the pre war Laker.s. 1 patiently gave people my 
exact height, in feet and inches for the most part but 
in meters and centimeters when traveling In 
Europe. Two meters, thret' and one half centimeteJ s 
sounds like little enough to me. but the actuality of it 
looming up in Japan brought hordes of smiling 
Japanestvorowding around me to have their picture 
taken almost as though I were the post at least, if not 
also the lintel, of the prineipal ponderosity at 
Stonehenge. 

Usually one by one. but sometimes faster. 1 
experienced and adjusted to the inconveniences, 
hazards, and malignant plottin^of a world designed 

. for people beneath me. The hazards were'^ometimes 
accompanied by such cruel punishment that in 
adjusting 1 over-reacted. For example, I frequently 
duck when 1 walk through a ten-foot high doorway. 
Over the years there have been reversals in my 

' persecution which suggest a calculated i>1a levolenee 
.on the part oA society. In the early years of my 
elevation I coul^ never clothe myscMf from the stock 
of any store. Suits had to be tailoi'-made, and shoes 
were fashioned from my private last, the average 
elapsed time between the leather leaving the cow at 
my order and the shoes slipping onto my feet being 
six months. At thattinie I could sit comfortably erect 
in any model of any automobile, on the market. 
Today, not so. I can no longer sit comfortably or 
erect in any model of any automobile built after 1976. 
On the other hand I can go to numerous stores that 

>will cover my bodyjrom head to foot from merchan- 
dise in stoek. 

j It has always been a simple matter to adjust to the 
inconvenience., of beds. In th6 early days before 
flexibility began to show diminishing returns or any 
kind of turns, I could fit intoan upper Pullman berth. 
Later, given no alternative to a single bed with foot 
boards, I could easily put the mattress on the floor to 
free my feet. And if arterial sclerosis or any of its 
fellow travelers turns me into rigidity, my years of 
improvisation in the bedchamber will provide some 
way of defeating an undersized pad. Naturally I am 
speaking ot a sans-king-size culture. 
\ Adjustment to an average-oriented world has 
never been expeedingly difficult as long as I 
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possessed the power to cope. But what would it be 
like to be inuuobilizod and at the mercy of those 
accustomed to.a truncated environment? For years 
1 speculated. Then my appcndfx burst. At last a 
hospital bed and the chance to test for trauma. 

Tlu' path to' the bed was strewn with a few 
impediments. The first was \yhat 1 discovered later 
to be the rather usual misdiagnosis: "It's not 
appendicitis for sure -maybe a strained' muscle or 
an over-lively liver." Thenintiuicksuccession can1e 
the foreshortened examination table, 'the ,J[^rocrus- 
tcs designed mobile stretcher, the tonsuring of the 
torso, the preliminary needling that Julls one into a 
calm acceptance of the final jab that brings a limited 
oblivion. I ^ 

As if to di^redit froni^^^i|fc outset my 
macromorphic fiWtion, my surgeoi^as named Dr. 
Smallberg. A linguist friend tells me that this is a 
bilingual name that translated completely into 
Knglish means "small mountain." Although 
relatively small albeit well-fashioneH, Dr. 
vSmallberg was neither a peak with a flower in its 
cranny or a lonely, wind whistling crag. He vyas an 
active volcano. His first eruption: "What are you 
doing heie? Your own area has at least two biue- 
- ribbon surgeons who could take care of you in a less 
crowded hospital," On most of his visits his molten 
innards burned quietly, but every now and then 
there was a burst of lingual lava, usually directed at 
inefficiency. In spite of my being geographically' 
not his respoosibility, he decided -to remove my., 
appendix. It proved to be a messy business which he 
handled deftly. , 

The attendants were wheeling me from the 
recovery room to that long-awaited bed before I 
knew the operation ^as begun, let alone completed. 
My other encounter with sodium pentathol had been 
much the same. Both times when I a wakened ^ felt as 
though, like the magician'^aged accomplice, I had 
been whiskej|tfrom pre to post by prestidiginous 
means. But flPloubt it is better to have no playback 
for the period of cutting and probing. 

On arrival in the hospital room for my ten nights 
stand I was slipped into one of those hospital gowns 
that is nothing on a iall man. The card wishing me a 
room with a view to match my gown with a view was 
appropriate, but^that kind of view calls for some 
framing, and the gown was remote from a*y,of the 
views the card's sender had m mind. With i^y '0ttbic 
hair shorn I couldn't even manage matting. 

With the gown in place I was ready for the shift 
from stretcher to bed. It- was accomplished easily. I 
had heard that the sudden elongation of many of the 
race to meet the demands of professional basketball 
had resulted in tHe development of king-size hospital 
beds. But none was in my hospital. So I found 
myself in a regular' size bed, and I could riot leave it 
for four days or until the partst paralyzed by 
peritonitis began to function once more. § 

As everyone knows, a hospital bed is designed tol* 
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support* Aiji^ human body in positions that alter the 
spiiuv^\W%iaUer of arranging lor bends. Like all 
hiunan^Jaies mine In'ndjj in the middle where the 
great tri^j'jJVnter irieets Uu^^iead of the femur and at 
the knt»e wl[»re.ih|^\paiemgoins the fibula. My head 
feels cojiifMa^le when jhe parietal bone, the 
saggitaLsutt^i' and its neijjl^oi^ thelambdoid suture 
ease in^i thtV.jprtk)w simulti(jbeously. I realize that 
'anything nro*^^^)pk\ss than s^lmultaneous is unlikely 
with soniethii^^s impact a^the skull, but whon tl/e 
top of the fif^^^iFx at ab(w|t the third cervical 
vertebra. eVen. tl|i)se solid feliat)les north of the 
occipital bone se<fF^ to fidget vslightly as thoy hang 
midair. . 

The nurse engi^Vif^dfi m^ nrs(^fod bend. It was 
intended to put my b\^tyat a forty^Ve degree angle 
from my extremities, Yt ^cCeeded reasonably well 
although the region Vn'jikfe b^<5:k to buttocks 
spanned a sheeted jf^Sfc^ a tremor that in an 
ordinary bridge w<iW^^>^^ghtenin,^^^The trouble, 
was that gravity hadiM«?d Jiiy bodjjiljown' so my 
, head could rest on the The ressult was not an 
angle of ix'pose. Then the imAse tritkl the kn>?e raiser. 
The effect was predictabltV My knees, lik^ nature, 
abhor a vacuum, and so the^tumped to t^it^side to 
meet the bed, giving' my botjir.the l^ok of a bent 
chassis. Only my feet and ai(ikl^extertde<loverthe 
end of the. bed— about my life^ifl|^iorm.%^^^ to 
; imagine the line of my l>ody c^ome sort of gji aph— 
the Dow Jones averages, sia^^^r^he demij^d for 
large American cars— but tb<^?^izontal wcdjldn't 
stay within the limits of the vertjc/ifrHowt^^ver. on the 
whole the discomfort was about stan'dard^and I \y^6^ 
been told to lie on my side and cofigh a grea*deal.^ 
Lying on the side very nearly equalizes everyone 
sinceythe foetal position was planned for a small 
plac^ And coughing has the advantage of redirec- 
ting fcbe agony. 

I had about decided to accept diminished circula- 
tion in my feet and temporary warping of the spinal 
chord when Dr. Sfnallberg appeared at piy bedside. 
After ordering me tocontrol the reflex kick of my leg 
as he dressed the open incision, he ordered the staff 
to get my bed more comfortable. They attempted to 
do this with two things: an egg crate mattress and an 
extension to the bed. The egg crate mattress 
promptly started air circulating behind alpiost two- 
thirds of my body . The extension was not so prompt. 
I was the second person to overextend the hospital's^ 
beds. The first had befen seven feet tall, and the 
engineers had improvised for him an extension 
maile of wood that attached to the head of the bed. It 
looked like the Incredible Hulk s sock drawer with 
the end knocked out and worked fine for all flatout 

, uses of the bed, but it didn't solve the bending 
problem. Althttigh all of my back was now Sup- 
ported at the rorty-five degrees, the not-so-small 
terminations of my legs still dangled off the end of 
the bed. Evidently the idea of an extension at both 

Q ends of the bed was unthinkable, and rigl\tly so. 
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Kvoryone knows that it s the head and shoulders that 
put the tall almvo. So it was to remain until the end. 
My heels weiv not to be supported until home and 
kinf^-si/.e. 

Because of certain strategic mishaps, the exten-/ 
sion to the bed was not installed by the engineers who 
constructed it. As a result one night when I wa}> 
leveling myself for sleep, the extension slipped out of 
place and japrfnedlKe switch controlling the motor 
into an on-fwsition. Had' I been able to move about 
freely, it would have been a simple matter to 
torrect. but I coiild merely ring^ and report. The 
answerer was good with thermometers and blood- 
pressure wrap arounds, but he refused to look at 
control switches. He fled and the motor ground to a 
smoldery-smelling halt. It was not until two shifts 
later that someone came in who could look at 
something and .tell what was wrong. By this time I 
was allowed to get out of bed, so I watched with - 
approval as he set things right. 

Getting out of bed exposed, among other things, 
anotl\er problem rosulting from my stature. I was 
being fed glucose and antibiotics intravenously, as 
were half the patients on the floor. I would see them 
stroll by my door pushing along their I.V. carrying 
^ stands. Since I was in isolation because of the open 
incision and its lethal discharge, my strolls were 
from bed to bathrcwm. On my second trip I noticed 
that instead of the I.V. liquids flowing into my veins 
at the wrist, my blood was flowing into the I.V. 
liquids. Returning to the bed and reclining restored 
the proper flow. After a few such reversals of flow 
and conflicting but not helpful advice from the 
nurses, I decided the problem was one of gravity. 
The blood in my head had a good foot's advantage 
ov^ thie I.V. stand's highest hanging. The remedy 
was a crouch to, fronri and at the bathroom. Probably 
not the best thing for a slit abdomen, but nothing 
new, tliis sort of simian saunter. 

Then it was all over^lmosi as suddenly as it had 
begun. I was reprieved, rescued Irom the sort of 
loose, reverse rack I had been struggling with and 
the self-inflicted shrink that was threatening to 
reduce me to a man of six feet 6ix. Sent home to a 
king-size >^bed "and the ordinary daily hazards, 
inconveniences, and malevolences of the low- 
profiled— both the anfmate and the inanimate. 



HAPPY QOTNFUSION 

riiisiiiiK in ideas 
And hukiii^ cx|HTiriKr 
VVv inv< iH mills 
l o liiiU* ftrliiigs. 

Void 1)1 similes and nu tapliois 
V VVc paint piivau* lirlls 

Ddiiding (>urs( Ivrs by (apiiuini^ 
A inoninn's dcliKhl. 

FULL CYCLE 

Iinpiisoiuxl in inia]<iiiaiioii 

U Ml unshakable faith 
hi a happy state of tyranny 
lo Ik» revewt as inetlilatioii 
And piaisttt as cosmic lehef 
hi fighting l>oredom. 

SynilK)ls emei-ge 
MushixHMning fixhc courage. 

riio story remains the same 
A morning witli a problem 
An afteriUK)!! with a dilemma 
An evening with no solution 
And fnmi both sidos of the mouth 
UtkM'ances alnnu the dignity of man. 



^ELECTION EVE ^ 



Polysided politicians 
Reason victories as mandates 
I: or ultimate truths, 
Narcotizing listeners with sweets 
And scHUs pickled in the smell 
Of deceit and cimiiing. 

l>o you remember election eve 
When Adam was knockeil miconscious 
And C^ain sounded the bell 
As computers raiseil hell? 

DIET CLINICS 

> We're helping people 

By listening to caloric confessions 
And many fat stories. 

We're practicing diinship 
And feel body image sparklets 
While seeking strokes. 

We dream about cream cheese, 
Lox, bagels-, spaghetti, and drink, 
Whetting our appetites 

Satisfying stale and fresh cravings. 
All the while 
Yearning foir love. 



By Arthur Lerner 
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SU#PER#LA«T 

all others 



Surpassing 
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by Hal Stone 

Is there any other wyy ol describing the Los 
• Angeles City College Libriiry? A libriiry that begiiii 
iu 1929 with two librnriaiis :iiui two dictionaries and 
50 years later contains more than 170,000 volumes 
aiui a lull time staff of fourteen. 

Thanks to a progressive and understanding Board 
of Kducation and later a Hoard of Trustees, funding 
lor the Libiary rarely lagged. As einoJIments 
iiicreased and new programs were added to the 
curriculum, monies were made available to meet 
student and faculty needs. 

Today. LAW may well be pioud of several 
outstanding aspects of its collectioir, a foreign 
language collection of more thau fi,(HM) volumes, the 
largest such collection of any two-yeai" college; a 
collection of law serials numbering in the thousands, 
including complete sets of the Pacific Reporters, the 
U.S. Code and Cal Appellate decisions, in addition to 
the standard .works found in many university law 
libraries; and the Library's collection of material 
on Black History dates back almost 50 years when 
the Library staff early lecogni/ed the need to 
develop such a collection to meet the demands of an 
expanding minority on the campus and in the 
community. 

A strong faculty in the humanities hired by Dr. 
Snyder in the late 30 s showed conscientious concern 
for student needs in that area and instructors like 
Otis Coan. Richard Lillard, and Otis Richardson 
helped the Library to develop a strong, in-depth 
collection in the literary classics, and especially 
American Literature, so that today we own exten- 
sive material in these areas numbering more than 
25,(MM) volumes. These are some of the things that 
have contributed to making the LACC Library the 
"best. ■ 

We realized, many years ago. the need to give 
library users instruction on the use of the Library 
and. as early as the I940's. innovative Library staff 
membeis prepared both a library handbook and a 
slide program to help our students become better 
informed library users. The Library staff visited 
classrooms regularly and invited faculty to bring 
their classes to the Library for tours. 

Today, our library instruction materials serve as 
some of the best examples of this type of material 
and have been copied, paraphrased and used by 
libraries throughout the state and the country. 

A testimony to the strength and depth of the LACG 
Library collection was evidenced in the late forties^ 
When Los Angeles State College . began on the 
Vermont Campus, their students and faculty shared 
the City College Library facilities, and it was lack of 
adequate shelving and seating space that finally 



forced them to develop their own librai y on another 
part of the campus. 

So. we see that the Los Angeles City College 
faculty and staff and other educators recognized our 
sup4^rlalive library. But what about our public? Did 
the student.s and the community recognize it? 

Let us swit(Mi superlatives from "best" to "most." 
By 1949, with a student body of 12,000, we were 
ciiculating almost 128.000 library books each year, 
an unusually high figure for a two-year college. As 
the collection grew and the student body increased in 
lumibers. so did the use of tht library. As the 
number of titles increased,- we were more and more 
being called upon by other colleges and other 
libraries to lend materials not available elsewhere. 
The community also found out about us and we found 
ourselves besieged with wquests to permit them to 
use our Library. As the concept of a community 
ba.sed college expanded, we made our collection 
available to the community at large and issued 
"courtesy" library cards to our neighbors, to 
faculties of othei- colleges and to teaciiers in the Los 
Angeles Unified System. We also granted lifetime 
library privileges tostudents who were elected to the 
Dean's Honor List each semester. 

Through the years, the LACC„Library sei ved as a 
model for other libraries. We pioneered the concept 
of a textbook collection so that students lacking 
funds to purchase their own textbooks could read 
their assignments in the Library. Today, with 
spiraling textbook prices, we maintain this collec- 
tion. which has become one of the most heavily used 
facilities of the Library. As early as the 1950's, we 
recognized the nneed for miniaturization and were 
one of the first two-year colleges to own a complete 
microfilmed set of the New York Times newspaper, 
thus making room on the shelves. for other library 



materials 
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PRESSING ISSUES 

By Mary F\ Rarfiircz 

I lie at t.ol Conmrss 

Js^lii'ssiniL; all tlu* douds in skiits 
I'oi loiiK a|L»() 

A |)(HMn l)y MYAKOVSKV 
C.allal "A ( loiul in tioiisiMs" 
^^llrcl a((rn(ii)ii 

To tlu* lac t 
I liat tlu* ( IoikI.s \v(*u* niulrrssnl. 

Now tlir laclirs j<aiin(Mi( workcMvS union 
is l)Usy all day loiijL; 
Making skiits in all si/rs 

Mrclinin, lai|L»c and small 

^lili /if)|K*is aiuriuinons 
!"o Ik* nsrd [oi thr t louds 

A lire! ol hrliropieis is standing ready 
Wailing lor ifir oulci ol thr pirsidnu 
l o lx*gin 
I his giaiu la.sk 

Bui a problem arouse 

What liap{x*ns if it rains 
VVoulil all the skins 
Made by die garment union 
%(iet,wet and shrink? 

Or worse yet . ^ .. 

C^ould they Ik* discarded by the clouds 
And (ome down in a constant stream 
C'overing the r(>ofs and tlie arials 
And plugging all the drains? 

And snue no cloud was yet dressed in a skin 
Would it bt* more practical 
' l o deliver 

All these medium and large sizes 
l o some African ct>unti7 

As a Christmas present? 
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COUNSELING THROUGH 
POETRY: 

A SUGGESTED COMMUNITY 

COLLEGE PROGRAM 

\ 

By Arthur Lerner 

Poetry in particular has offered profound insight 
as regards man's plight, antedating those of the 
psychologist, psychiatrist, and behavioral scientist 
by many centuries. Each nation can go to its poets 
and gain a measure of understanding about the 
human condition which rings true for presentday 
living. 

In this regard, one need only refer to the ancient 
Greeks who believed Apollo to be the God of Wisdom , 
Reason. Light. Sun, and the God of Poetry, while 
Askelepios. the son of Apollo, was considered to be 
the God of the Healing Arts. What an unbeatable 
combination! The psychological awareness 
manifested by the Greeks in their poetry and drama 
was revealed in their nfiythology. All this points 
toward an intuitive grasp of the force of the 
unconscious which underlies the Greek literary 
tradition. 

In receftt years poetry, like music, drama, dance, 
painting, etc.. has begun to make inroads into the 
field of mental heaKng as a therapeut|p modality. 
The arts in therapy are tools an^ not schools. In this 
vein then, poetry therapy is a tool and. like other arts, 
can be applied on a one-to-one and/or group 
basis. And whether it be in therapy or counseling, the 
addition of poetry as a viable tool is in its infancy. 

Some poets look upon the use of poetry in ^therapy 
and counseling as an illegitimate process, a bastar- 
dizing of their field, as it were. The same can iblsobe 
said about ' some therapists and 'counselors as 
regards the employment of poetry as a tool in mental 
health. However, th^re are poets, therapists^ and 
counselors who welcome poetry 's entry into the field 
of healing and counseling. 

Before considering what steps may be taken 
toward establishing a community college counseling 
program in which poetry is eniployed, the nature of 
the experience should be reemphasized, the one- 
to-one relationship and/or the group experience. 

It is my contention that an appropriate term for 
^employing poetry as a counseling tool in the school 
setting on a one*t6-one basis is poetry counseling. 
When counseling via poetry occurs on a group basis, 
I have added the term group session. Thus, the 
technical designation noW becomes poetry counsel- 
ing group session. In these sessions t^e counselor 
can use published and unpublished poetry as well as 
poems which people write while in the group. 

I offer the following suggestive guidlines insetting 
up a poetry counseling group session program at the 
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* Dcwcy Ajloka 

community college level. They are not all inclusive; 
neither are they operationally complete. ^ 

1. Poetry ap a therapy /counseling tool concentrates 
on the person, unlike poetry workshop where tbe 
accent is on the poem. 

2. It appears the logical resource elements directly 
related to counseling at the corhmunity college 
level are Psychology, Counseling, Efiglish, and 
Language departments. People in th^se 
departments could be sought out for their input 
and expertise. 

3. Efforts should be made to seek out any others at^ 
the cohnmunity college who would be interested in 
establishijng a counseling program through 
poetry. ♦ 

4. Administrators who may be involved the 
implementation and follow^through of the 
program should ta^e.the initiative to see that a 
proper spirit of cooperation is instituted. Ohce 
achieved and interested parties^ have had an 
opportunity to air their views, a free and open 
climate can be effected in which a sound ongoing 
poetry counseling program can be established. 

5. At the initial meeting the point should be stressed^ 
that the program about to be developed is 
concerned with poetr^r counseling group sessions, 
not therapy groups. ^ 

6. Lectures, seminars, workshops, etc. can help in 
elucidating the domains of therapy and counsel* 
ing,*including legal and professional limitations 
and responsibilities. 

7. An in-service training ' program can offer 
material on the dynamics of individual and group 

, behavior, counseling, and marathon sessions; 
lectures on poetjor would be included. 

8. Ideally, sessions should be supervised by a clinical 
psychologist or psychiatrist. In the event the 
supervisor may not }}e versed in poetry, a poetry 
therapy facilitator or poet can be of help. And 
during the training sessions^ each member could 
learn tp lead a group under supervision. ^ 



9. Training should include an exposure to me 
literature in the field. 

10, Finally, a word of caution. There mu^ be 
administrative support or else the proKrain as 
MUKKcsted here is doonted from the start. 

One should keep in mind that the "truths" of 
literature, particularly poetry, are at times most 
threatening. Patience, good judgment and a spirit of 
positive enterprise can help make for an ongoing 
constructive experience. Eventually, the 
counselor's training will be tested within the 
realistic context of stCident problems and life-styles. 

Marianne Moore has stated in the opening lines of 
her poem entitled Poetry: 

I. toodislike it: there are things that are important 
beyond all this fiddle. Reading it. however, with . 
perfect contempt for it, one discovers in it, after 
all, * 

a place for the genuine. 
It is in this spirit this Suggested counseling 
prognun is offered. 




Olga Kooyman 



*Thuil^ are due to Henderson G. Bums, 
I*rofessor, Psychology Department* Los Angeles 
Cliy College* for olfertag pertinent critical com- 
meaia. However* llMcontentof tltlis article Is the sole 
rfipoBtlblllty of the author. 
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TO STAY 

by Carojyn AI Debaran 

l.isUMunK 'hm' hrolluM* \\\ looiu. .slu» 

(|iiitMly locks (ho door ol I ho small bathroom. As sho 
oiuisions what sho's ahout lo do', hor inolhor ii) Iho 
downstairs kiuhoii calls Hrothor lo broaklasl. 
Quickly sho opens tl)o window and puts Ium* dolly and 
dolly's suitcase on tlu* shin^ltMl porcli covtM int; 

l*04irlossly swinj^niK her lo^s Iroin window sill to 
angled rool. a cheerless calm shrouds her The 
dislance to the Ki'oiind appears enormous Tlie porch 
covorinn is too slanted jorsLuidiii^ and slie begins lo 
slip precariously close lo the edge. A workman 
approaches and helps her and dolly down. She bej'ins 
her pilKrima^ie »uiew 

Not allowing; hersell a backwards filance and 
iKHorinji iho (iiiesliomn^' looks, slu^ heads lor I he 
bridge iis rapi(lly as short legs can. Walking tlie lew 
blocks lo the bridge slie makes plans. 

She begins tinimbing when one fourth ol Iho way 
across. Sliortly a l)lack and wliilt* (Irives up. lis 
occup;tnl and dolly's owner appiaise one anotlier. 
Silently the door opens For the liist time, she feels 
llie early morning chill as she climbs inio the police 
car. * ^ 

Sho sils on a tow ering wooden barstool I lie longest 
time Finally they give her chocolate ieeeream. Iier 
favorite. 



Iler panMils come in lie? mollier cries woefully. 
Her fatlier curses silenlly as lie seeks to console liis 
wife, rhey're ushered inIo Ihesmallesi room wliere 
a lahle lakes up Iho wliole of ihe room 

She's asktMi wiial she wanis lo do. lo go liome or lo 
slay. She replies, (luietly firm. "To slay." 

She's five years old. 

We gol all dressed up My besi Sunday dress, 
lirolhoi'. who is two years older, witli a suit. Mom 
looked so pretty--and nervous. Daddy always 
looked nice in a suil His day off and lie hadn't had a 
drink all day 

Just before we left. Mom made us promise not to 
loll anyone what was about to ha|)peii. Nol even 
Aunlie. 

Drove lo a strange part of towu. Brother and 1 
whispered aboul "Ihis great adveiiiure" all the way. 

Funny little church Looked Catholic and wv were 
Haplist. Biother and I sal down frightened Tliis 
strange lady in a flower print diess started playing 
music. A man in long black robes came aiid stood 
down front. Mother and Daddy stood in front of him 
as he opened his bible and began to read. 

lirolher staried to cry. I tried to comfort him My 
parents married Pwelve years lattM* I leali/ed it 
was on my seventh birthday. 
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HELEN HERNEY 



By A W. Hood 

llolen Hei ney was a librarian from 1931 until her 
rotireiiionl in She excelled in her field and 

understood book aoqiiisi-tion. classification, and 
distribution. Her coininandiiig presence tolerated 
no nonsense 

She was a tall statue.stjue blonde and radiated 
beauty. No one on our faculty had more devoted 
friends anuHiK both men and women. Kvery 
widower made his first call on Helen Only Bill 
Orange won her heart. She delayed her marriage to 
have a gall bladder operation, and tragically, while 
she was recuperating. Bill was stricken by a heart 
attack and died in his f)rime 

Helen was a mai velous hostess. I remembei' the 
retirement party shegavelor Ralph Winger. Charlie 
Trigg was the Master of Ceremonies. 

Helen was an instinctive photographei She had 
only to put her eye to the viewer and snap the shutter 
to produce marvelous piclureJ; of children and old 
people, peasants and merchants, inteispcrsed with 
ancient buildings and beautiful shorelines all over 
the world 



Helen retired when .she reached the age of 60 and 
moved to San Diego to be near her sister Marie, a 
successful lawyer. They travelled to Italy. (Jreece. 
Iran and around the world. She had a happy 17 years 
surrounded by brothers and sisters ;uid their 
luimerous progeny and visited by her many friends 
from our college. 

When she was nearly 80 years old she suffered a 
devastating heart attack. She made a slow recovery. 
When I talked to her by tojepbone she was very 
weak. Then khe suffered a lelapse. I asked if she 
wanted me to see her. She gave a firm refusal. 1 
undei stood. As long as I live I will remember Helen 
in all her radiance. 
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THROUGH THICK 
AND THIN 

By James Cox 



This old anvil laughs at many broken hammers. 

What is bitter to stand against today may be sweet to 

remember tomorrow. 

— Carl Sandburg, The People Yet 

September 12. 1929. was a typical morning on the Los 
. Angeles plain, and inland the mountains^^y 93 clear and 
placid as they hadlor the Spanish explorem who passed 
this way. But when the first contingent of fijfty-three 
original faculty members of Los Angeles Junior College 
showed up for work, adventurers in their own right, they 
found interminable lines of registering studente snaking 
across th* campus. So did Snyder, whose custom it 
became to swing off a clanging streetcar on Santa MOnica 
Boulevard and stride up to the Administration Building. 
The n^xt day. the Los Angeles Junior College Weekly, the 
first student newspaper, had a three-column headline: 

Enrollment Tops 1500. " An Unexpected Tide of Atten- 
dance" doubled what what has been predicted' Thirteen 
additional instructors buttressed the faculty at the Ipst 
minute, but the student-faculty ratio still jumped from an 
expected 17 to 25. 

Kerans. the registrar, had. like Snyder, gone on a trip 
of his own. making a careful study of college admissions 
offices. He devised a numei^'ical filing system that was 
unique among the alphabetical systems bf^that day. It, 
too, broke new ground,^jthough in d little-known way, it 
has stood the test of time. Today the chronological as- 
signment of file or preference neumbers'* lends itself to 
priority registration and data processing with a numeric 
system for student records that reached back to 1929. The'' 
college has perhaps been rather unusual in the fact that 
regular students who register in unmatriculated summer 
sessions complain bitterly about the unfairneiSs' 6f 
alphabetical ''call up.** a commor) enough system with 
which they are unfamiliar. In regular semesters they 
have never known the desperation of students in some 
other institutions who have been known to assure theiV 
place in a registration line by spending the night in sleep- 
ing bags. 

But that first registration is, still remembered with 
shaking heads. On the first day, Kerans was on the phone 
frantically demanding forms that had been ordered from- 
the reproduction unit in the central offices in July, and 
students were scribbling the necessary information about 
themselves on blank sheets of paper. Others milled 
around in the patio becuase they either refeused to pay 
thte student body fee of $4 50 or dM not have enough 
money with them. Snyder summoned Kerans to his of- 
fice. ''He was Just beside himself/' Kerans recalls, 
"because we had so few people registered and so many 
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hanging around. "To the fretting Snyder, Kerans said, 
' The system will work, but these people don't believe 
they have to pay their money ," Snyder backed Kerans up. 
He insisted the students paj^ the fee. But it was the type of 
thing he did Jiot want to happen again. Here began themes 
that would be familiar for yeafs — unexpected enroll- 
ments, problems of bighess, bureaucratic conflicts, is- 
sues of cost, and trying to provide admtnistrativie ser- 
' vices on such a last-minute basis as to strain human in- 
genuity On that plain found by the Spanish explorers a 
free, tax-supported junior college was in operation as 
part of a large school system in a metropolis. 

For a decade the college grew along the'igeneral lines 
envisioned by Snyder and the founding faculty, curiously 
abetted by economic depression. Eight semi-professional 
.curricula announced in the first college catalog grew p 
forty by 1939. An initial "shake down" ent-ollment of 1300 
clknbed to 4500 within four years^ leveled off for five 
years, and then soared to 6200 by 1939. Three out of four of 
the students were in semi-professional programs. But 
that was the high-water mark of the " old" college. In 
March. 1939. Hitler suddenly erased Czechoslovakia.from 
the map of Europe, and in the next two years enrollm^t 
fell back to 4500 in spawned econ<my! Then came the 
black Sunday of December 7, 194r4-^8trl Harbor — and 
neither the college nor its envlrqitlient on the Los ^ 
Angeles plain would ever be the saiMI« again. 

To get some grasp of the technological change that took 
place between that fii^t hectic registration in 1929 and 
the end of World War II, one need only look throu|[h 
photographic panels representing th^ progress of 
automobiles and airplanes, radios and motion pictures, 
oil drilling rigs and business machines. Much of that 
progress was made on the Los^ngeles plain. It was in 
1929 that Ford's Model A was introduced, and the earlier 
Model T's were still backing up the Santa ^fonica l^ills 
t^ause of their dependence on the gravity flow of fuel. 
Close in memory then were the gravity cars of Ontario, 
where mules pulled the cars up to the foothills of the 
Santa Anas and then happily .mounted a platform on the 
rear to ride them back down again, 

No such graphic illustration of social change is so easi- 
ly summoned up, but that social change was taking place 
nonetheless. Look at the endless (racks of suburbuia, 
where California poppies by the square mile once d^Szled 
the Los Angeles plain. Look at what happended to the col^ 
lege between 1944 and 1946. In those two years a resurg- 
ing enrollment, swelled by veterans on the GI Bill/ 
dwarfed anything thaf had gone before, rising from 2300 
toBlMK). What is more, three out of four of these postwar 
students declared themselves to be, not s§mi- 
' professional, but transfer majors. This kind of change, 
hastened by the war and held in arrears by the war, is the 
theme 0^ the chapters to follow, but What went on in the 
college in the 1930*s is better understood in anticipation of 
the postwar era. It would be an era of /'rising expee^ 
stations. An institution that prided itself on its semi-pro- 
fesional education^ a function it pioneered and would 
_ always strive to promote, found itself facing ever new 



chullenjies In t^rins of preVrofesj^ional e<liicatloli. At 
last, disadvantaged minority students out of the ghetto 
and the barrio would be deniaruling "Help me be a d(H*- 
tor'" 

In 1921) the new junior college rushtnl into print with its 
first thin little catalog. 4fl pages as compared to some 300 
in the latter llWO s It gave a clear-cut definition of a dual 
aim, preprofessional and semiprofessional tracks of 
training (;i()ssed over was the fact that on^ could go 
from either of these tracks to the othei In the postwar 
era this switch engine function of the jurtior college 
would take on urgent significance, the hope and glory of 
the institution In the eyei of some, a trackless waste in 
the eyes of others This function, depending upon one's 
point of view, was either an imaginative .^jWMahnvention . 
or a cynical political expediency calculated to cool the 
mark. Always, by the very nature of tniucational gravity 
it was easier to go down than up, but in the 1960's the 
dream dreamed by Snyder and others would se^m more 
and more to become, not so inuch a promise of oppor- 
tunity, as a wi^rranty of success It was argued that if 
curriculum and instruction were more relevant to a 
troubled sweety.. .more relevant to the urban crisis, it . 
would not be so luu d foi' so many to up. This' kind of ' 
charge had been heard before in educational history, and 
it gave pause to an institution that boasted of its adap- 
tability. Did it really have saber teeth in its curri<;ulum? 
Faculty frailty sat down at the conference table with stu- 
dent frailty and said. Let's talk about this." But social 
change was taking place on more than one level, thetoom 
was sometimes turned blue with four-letter words, 
backlash gathered in the community if not on the faculty, 
and the scales of educational justice, admittedly blind, 
hovered in the balance. No. one knew how long this sort of 
thing would go on. 

;it paralleled the state of the economy." Relevancy? 
Relevancy seeks its legitimacy in a swamp of irrelevan- 
cies tied in with what is happening in the social milieu. 
Unrest in an urban community college paces the unrest in 
society. 

Such student activism had been known in the college 
before, in the I930's. Then, as now. the activism really 
grew out of external rather than internal pro^)lems. Then 
the frustrations were economic rather than social, but 
in the perspective of a former administrator, 
the; format has never changed very much. Create an 
issue and approach the head ^f the college: can we 
have this? I f he says no, then you say this is what we 
want; you've got an issue. This was the technique, 
so much so that if the President of Columbia was 
asked to meet certain demands, or the President of 
NYC, it just took about sixty days for us to have the 
same thing at City College, the same demands. The 
pattern was so you could almost time it. 

"How long did this sort of thing go on? " the researcher 
asked. 

It all began in 1929. That first catalog gave the require- 
ments for admission to the Dental (^lollege at the Univer- 
sity of Southern Caiifornia and for the schools of the 
state university — Commerce, Engineering, Law, 
O 141 
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Lib<Mal Arts, Kducatipn. and Medicine. For admission to 
these lower-division transfer majors one had to come 
from high schmM armed with eligibility for the univer- 
sity Hut if he did well in a semi-pr^)€essional program for 
at least one senjestei'. he could move into a Junior Cer- 
tificate program, as defined by the State Board of P^duca- 
tton. Such an aspirant student was then called a 
"transfer " He was in purgatory/' Lillard says. In time 
the way out of puigatory was made easier, and if a 
Uansfer ' were admitted to the state university, he 
could receive transfer credit for all semi-professiohal 
courses in which he had received a grade of "B" or bet- 
ter, regardless of his admissions status at the time he 
took the courses. In those days these were liberal, even 
visionary provisions in the context of higher education in 
this country. In other states, one could attend a univer- 
sity for four years as a special sttident and. though doing 
creditable work, never be granted a degree of any kind 
because he never earned a high school diplomii. He had 
never escaped purgatory. 

LomVirdi, who join|^he faculty in 1936, explains how 
anomalies in admiuH^^lion worked to liberalize transfer 
requirements. In periods of fjjtlling enrollment, cer- 
tificate and semiprofessional students were enrolled in 
the same courses. 

We couldn't give separate courses, so we combined 
them. It became obvious that the teacher wasn't 
teaching two separate |:ourses,— a certificate and a 
semi-professional course — so the question came 
up, 'Why shouldn't t|ie student who was given the 
same course get transfer credit for that couife?'.> 
There was a compromise. The faculty couldn't see 
changing a *C' grade for 53 persons in order to 
make them transfer, so they passed a rule that if a 
person had a *B' in the semipro course he would be 
given tc6nsfer credit for that course. We got UCLA 
to agn&e to this. It applied to the Berkeley campus 
also.' 

Transfer memoranda, certifying these old semiprofes-, 
sional credits, are still being accepted by the state un- 
iversity dnd other institutions. Over the years this nas- 
cent flexibility has been liberalized in the California 
system of higher education, the sUident militancy of to- 
day notwithstanding. The writerjonce had\n class a 
professional boxer who had had only six years\f fOTmal 
school and who gave every appearance of being, \n popu- 
lar parlance, ^punchy/: This same man was gra^ta^ite^ 
from junior college and went on to earA a Bachelor^ 
degree frwn a state college. Such stories are legion 
among junior college instructors in California. 



WHO'S WHO 11^ THE TABLE OF CONTENTS 



Dr. Stollo Fou«r$ is the newly inaugurated president of LACC . . , Dr, Wilbert Anderson 

is professor of Physical Educ&tion, here since 1966 . , , Dr Milton Davil (1968), is 
a^ociate professor of Biology and also works in the Counseling Depbrtmeht , , . Dr, 
Richard Lillard, formerly Professor of English at LACC, was until his retirement head 
of American Studies at Cal State University at L>^, and author of numerous books on 
California subjects . . . Selma Chesler is a retired journalist and presently a student at 
LACC . . . Pauline^ Furth, MD,/a member of the class of 1934, practices at her medipal 
clinlc^in a Hispanic neighborhood of downtown Los Angeles , , Dr, PhiUp SchlAssinger 
(1949) is a professor of Political Science and inveterate traveler and politj^ian , , . 
A,D, Richardson; a '29er, retired in 1^63 to avocado groves ir^ Vista , , , Oarrel 
Eckersley, former LACC student, is an associate profess6r of English at LA Southw6fSt 
College ... Alexander "Bill" Hood was in the Department of Mathematics frorp 1930 
to 1963, long enough to establiish himself las resident raconteur and wit , , , Jose Ruiz 
is an Evening Division Student, photographer ^nd social worker . . , Evelyn Giteck 
works in the Instructional Division of LACC and ordinarily writes poetry , , , Hugo 
Strelitzer's nearly three decades (ending in 1961) ^t LACC saw the establishment of 
his^Opera Workshop and opera in English throughout the U.S. , , , Walter O'Connel I 
(1954), Professor of Physics, aljo artist and musician, has been published In K.H: 
Stockhausen's Die Reihe ... J. Folger Allen was one of the original student body of 
1929 . . . Helen Truesdell Heath retired in 1958 to continue her Samuel Pepys scholar- 
ship on whose life and works she has published widely, including the 1955 Oxford 
Pr6ss LETTERS OF SAMUEL PEPYS AND HIS FAMILY CIRCLE , /\ Dr John 
Lombard!, President Emeritus, is universally regarded as the architect of LACC's 
multiplicity and community integration . . , Robert Wilkinson (1957) is Assistant 
Dean of Instruction, composer and accomplished chamber musician , , , Kermit Hicks^ 
is a Los Angeles County Deputy Sheriff and student of creative writing , , , Isabell^ 
Ziegler taught French and Writers Roundtable at LACC until her retirement. Her book 
HANDBOOK FOR CREATIVE WRITERS is published by Barnes and Noble. T . Herb 
$tein became prbsident of Chaffee College, Oakland, after his departure from LACC. 
He currently served on many civic committees ... Dr. Herbert Alexander is a '29er, 
"retired in 1966 to innumerable posts in higher education throughout California . . . 
Thomas Nelson belongs to the era of the 40's at LACC - . . Dr. Arthur Lerner (1957) 
holds doctorates in both psychology and English. His book, POETRY IN THE 
THERAPEUTIC EXPERIENCE (1978) is published by Pergamon . . . Paul Ferguson 
retired in 1975 as Chairman of the Dept. of English . . . Reijo KoskI is an Evening 
Division student of writing . . . Reverend Mary Alice Geier, for seventeen years a _ 
Campus conciliator, has recently accepted the post of minister to Eagle Rock Com- 
munity Church . . . Dr. Daniel 'Hennessy is a free-lance writer residing in Laguna 
Beach . . . Hyman Solomon retired from the Department of Mathematics in 1977 to 
his abiding interest in photography . . .-Dr. Sam Eisenstein, editor of LACC CELE=^ 
SPATES, joined the faculty in 1962. "What College Catalogs Fail to Mention" was 
first published in the L.A. TIMES, September. 19, 1971 ... Dr. Dean McHenry is 
President Emeritus qf the University of California at Santa Cruz and son-in law of 
LACC's founding president, Henry Snyder . . . Dudley Gordon, Dept. of Engjish, 
retired 1963 to become director of the Lummis Museum. His"^ book^ CHARLES 
LUMMIS: CRUSADER IN CORDUROY is available through Cultural^ Assets Press; LA 
. . . Na|icy Quinn, an Evening Division student, is in marketing . . .Dr. Patrick Owara 
(1954), Professor of History, is a distinguished Egyptologist and Irish tale-spinner . . . 
Gary Baran Associate Professor oT Philosophy, is a Re-Evaluation Education teacher 
and former Faculty Senate President . . . Frank Osei Blay (1972) is an associate 
professor of English and accfomplished poet . . . Irene Kuhn Greene hasjecently^v 
moved on to USC . * . Charles Trigfl wa^ Dean of Instmction until his retirement in 
1963. He has published widely in recreational mathematics magazines . . . Ed Bullins, 
student founder of LACC^s literary magazine/ CITADEL, is a much published play- 
w/ight, among whose books is THE THEME OF BLACKNESS* Morrow, 1973\ . , 
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James Simmons (1958), Professor of English, is currently chairman of the Department 
. . Anita Priest retired in 1973, is an active professional organist with Monday Even 
ing Concerts and recfords for several companies . . . Roma Katch, a senior student, 
formerly toure<l on the European stage with her husband, the late Kurt 'Katch , . , John 
Mocine, retired 1973, was resident raconteur of the Department of English. "The case 
of the Illogical GhotI" appeared in TODAY'S EDUCATION, October, 1970 . . . 
Kiomars PiazI (1971) is a member of the Department of Psychology . . . Lila Aurich is 
'director of the Wonien's Center at LACC . , . Sharon ianuzzi is d student at LACC . . . 
.Hal Stone (1956) is Professor of Library Sciences and Assistant Dearbof Instruction . . . 
Mary Ramirez Is a senior student and former public school art teacher . . . Carolyn 
Al-Debaran is a student at LACC and active mother ... Dr. James Cox (1963) Dean of 
Student Services. 



, GOLDGN, . . 
ANNIVeRSARY' 

YGAR ^<SS3-I979 




Fifty Years of Success 

Names In the follbwing listings are sonrie of the LACC alumni who have achieved above average success or 
recognition In their chosen fields. This Is by no means a complete list, and It Is regrettable that ^Is not "more 
... complete, but identifying the status of our alumni of the past fifty years Is difficult. Therefore, apologjes are made 
to all the^orthy Individuals whose names are not ion this list. 

Jhe group presiented here Is probably less than half the tdtal that should have beerr Included. It Includes all those 
names that were submitted from many sources. The levels of achievement are not equal, nor does the Infor^matlon 
* listed indicate the' most recent status of the Individual, and even that Is often Incpmplete. l-lowever. It Is a good 
9ampllng of the gr^at variety of talents and accomplishments of ^0 years of LACC alumni. 

Qeorge J. Bellemin apd Mario Tartagila \ 



Architecture 



ArohuMa, Millard. Jr. 

Architect. AIA. 
Prpprletor. Los Angeles 

#leMe, RoneM 

Interior Designer 
Proprietor 

LmoIi, tlerilng 

Architect. AIA 
• Presld#*nt: Leach. Cleveland. 
Hayakawa. Barry Assoc.. L03 Angeles 

Lira. WIno 

LACC Building and Grounds Administrator 
Designer. LACC Radiologic technology Building 

Rom. teroy 

Architect 

Rose and Fears Architectural Firm 

Santos, Richard 

Architect, AIA 

President Santos and Santos, Pasadena 

Wong, Qln 

Architect. FAIA 
Proprietor. Los Angeles 



Art 
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Bongoton, Billy Al 

Artist-Painter 

Brioga. Alfrod 

Melville Art Studios. 
Los Angeles 

CampbolJ. Todd J. 

Senior Museum Technician, 

Los Angeles County Museum of Science and Industry 

DIahl, Elaanor 

Professional painter and sculptor 
Hermosa Beach, CA 

Oavla. Aloiuto 

Owner-director 

Brockman (Sallery. Los Angeles 

Oavla, Data 

Artist-sculptor 

Dlamofid. Harry 

Magazine illustrator 
HoiidBy, Harpers Bazaar 

Hammond, David 

Arttet 

Hardon, Marvin 

Artist 

Hytand, Flavfn iHon 

Artist.' Ceramics 

Lat^k ttiaana 

Painter, graphic artist 
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Layvia, lalliar 

Etchings, lithographs, and print maker 
Loj Angeles 

Millar. Allan W. 

Graphic Design 

Parol. Xavlor 

Painter: florals and still life 

RIddla. John T.. Jr. 

Metal Art Work - 

'■I 

Soltzar. Isadora 

Illustrator 
New York City 

Stiapar. Stuart E. 

r Senior staff photographer 
Phlico Corp. 

Smith. John Q. 

Interior Designer 

Wilton, Batty 

Artist 



Athletics 

Professional Baseball Players 

Ballard, Dan 

Los Angeles Dodgers 



Bloom. Joa 

Baltimore Orioles 

Bozaman. Douglaa 

Pittsburgh Pirates 

Buford, Don 

Baltimore Orioles 

Cohan,. Randy 

Baltimore Orioles 

Eaoamllla. Vinca 

Atlanta Braves 

Franklin. Tony 

CInclnattI Reds 

QlllMrt, Dannla 

Boston Red Sox 

Humphraya, Tarry 

Montreal Expos 

Jamaa, Wlllla 

Montreal Expos 

LIndaay, Dava 

St. Louis Cardinals 

MoCarthy, J^ 

Atlanta Br^es 

Minor, RoQar 

^ Los Angeles Angels 



Chicago WhNe Sox 

Chlcaoo Cubs 

•iMll#y, Roy 

Minnesota Twina 

Professional Basketball Players 

Hand, Ronald 

New York Knicks 

■i- 

Jonoo, ClftyMumo^ 

McCrookon, Paul 

Houston Rockets 

Powell, Henry 
Odem, Bobby | 
Rogere, Al 

Boxing, Gymnastics. Judo, Welghtliftlng. 
Wrestling 

•rown, Bud 

Wrestling: National Finalist 

Lackey, Kenneth ^ 

Weightlifting: Olympic Lifter 

Lewie, NedQemon 

Boxing: Welterweight. January Fighters. In6. 

Patferoon, Kenny / 

Judo: National Collegiate Judo Champion 1979 

Pierce, DIafto 

Judo: National Collegiate Judo Champion 1978» 

nivera, Adrian 

Judo: -National Collegiate Judo Champion 1978 

Tudela, Mlgiiol 

Judo: A.A.U, National Champion 1979 

Bronze Medalist 1979 at the Pan American Games 

Wlkler, George 

Qymnastlcs: National Champion 

Professional Football Players 

« 

AlexaMtor, KormH 

San Francisco 49'ers; Los Angeles Rams 

Afidrewo, DanM ' 

New York Jets 

•Mop, Don 

Dallas Cowboys 

^■radtoy, Otha 

Canada; Tampa Bay Buccaneers 

•roekolli Jay 

O nada 

ERIC : . 
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Cambell, Larry 

Los Angeles Rams; San Francisco 49'ers 

Carter. Kent 

Canada 

Chalman, Roy 

Winnipeg 

Clark. Gary 

New York Jets 

Condon, John 

Baltimore Colts 

Danlele, Bob 

Los Angeles Rams; San Diego Chargers 

Dawklne, Joe 

Houston Oilers 

Douglae, Michael 

Green Bay Packers 

Dwyer, Jack 

Los Angeles Rams 

Edwards, Mel 

Philadelphia Eagles 

Elmore. Bmlley 

Canada 

Evans, Vlnce 

Chicago Bears 

Fellows, Jackie 

Qoodman, Harvey 

Denver Broncos 

. Maine, RoQlnald 

Washlngton^Redsklns 

Henderson, Bobble 

Anaheim Suns 

Holland, Jimmy 

Oakland Raiders 

Irwin, Earl 

Philadelphia Eagles 

Keokln, Val 

Baltimore Colts 

Kramer, Jack 

Anaheim Si^ns 

Lewis, Woodley 

Los Angeles Rams * ^ 

Luster, Marvin 

Canada 

Martin, Rod 

Oakland Raiders 

Majf^, Raymond 

^ Pittsburgh Steelers; Baltimore Colts (MVP 1971 Super Bowl) 

May* Roy 

Baltimore Colts 
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MoCall. Don 

Now Orleans Saints 

MoKlnn#y. Curtis 

Sttn f-f rtnctscn 4ycfrs 

Moor«, R«nard 

Now Orlotuis Saints 

PhllHpt. Winston 

CirKinruiti Elongahi 

^ 

f^ost, Homor 

NovO F.nglnrul Pnlnols 

RIvora, Hank 

Cnnndn (Monti enl) 

Sanchoi, Johnny 

Wns^iington Roclskms 

8coH, Wlllard 

Oeiklnnd Rntilofs 

Stroot. Jamot 

Gr««n Rny Pnrkers 

Thompaon. Harry 

LoS Angelos F^ams 

Walkor. Jamoa 

Scin Oiogo ChcUgors 

Waahlngton, Otia 

Atlantii F nitons 

Waahlngtoni Sponcar 

Now York Jots 

Waahlngton, willla 

Washington Rotlskins 

Womapk. Joa 

Pittsburgh Stoelors 



Business 



Adlar. Robart 

Sales Mariager 
Atlas Stationers ^ 

Aragon^ Joatph W. 

Vice Pres Schafer Bros Corp. 

Aragon, Robort 

Owner. Furniture bu'siness. , 
Garden Grove. CA 

Aghayon, Ray 

Dress Designer 

Baum» Hanry 1. 

tamarind Lithography Workshop 
Los Angeles 

Blumln, ilack 

Manager. Marketing Team 
Xerox Corp.. Anaheim 

CaMwoll, Phillip I. 

Qlandale Federal Savings 
O Vice President 



Cannon, Robort 

Pro8ldent-Ownor 
Cannon Floctric Cq^, Div of ITT 

Carlln, Vrank 

Director of Finoncfll Operations' 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp 

Carr, Frod 

Manager of Enterprise Fund 

Clamtrila, Jaoll 

Bank of America 

Coopar, Allan 

Vice Pres of National Sales 
Anaconda Aluminum and Copper Co 

Coopar, Baltram Loula 

Accountant. CPA 

Member Chamber of Commerce. San Fernando. Calif 

Domlnlqua, Sonia (Friadman) 

Dress Designer 

Cdwarda, Charlaa 

Second Regional Vice President 
New York Life Ins Co 

FlaMIng, Romalna E. 

President RomaIno Fielding & Assoc 

Fox, Jarry 

Owner 

White Light Works 

Friond, Larry 

President 

L A Aztecs Soccer Team 

Fullor, RIcliard Cllna 

Vice President. The Bendix Corporation 
Pacific Division, Los Angeles 

Fulton, John T. 

Ass't Vice President. Medicare Administrator 
Occidental Life Insirrance 

Qarnralch. RudI 

Fashion Designer 

Qlovar, Harry 

Manager. Bank of America 

Qottllob, Donald 

Outside Advisor 
Lightcraft of California 

Qottllab» Laon 

President of Frozen Foods Council 
National Franchise Advisor 

Hana, Rollon 

Public Office Manager 

Pacific Telephone. Axmlnster. L A. 

Hanaan, Maurica M. . 

Owner 

Hansen Medical Enterprise?. Los Angeles 

Havannari Joaaph ' 

Executive Vice President 
Auto Club of Southern Calif. 

Hodhraff, Paul 

Computer Manager ^ * ' 

Western Airlines 



ERIC 
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Kopp, Charlaa 

Vice Pres., Law Dept. 
United Cal^.^^ 
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Fabric D^tignor 

LMmmIt, H«rb«rl 

Lttttmmle Thttatrttn 

tipln» J«rom« 

Execullvo Vice Prea 
International Industrie^ 

Associate Manager. Weal Coaal Planning 
Procler ^ Gamble 

Lee, Wllliem 

Senior Vice Pres Operations 
Hynkln-Conkey Construction Co . Cleveland 

Lemke, ttenleir P. 

Head of Advanced Scientific Educ for Litton Systems 

LeviM, Roger M. 

Computer Programmer 
County-USC fOledical Center 

Lewie. Hof Q. 

Pres. of R Q Lewis & Co Inc 
Riverside International Raceway 

LIbew, J. e. 

Businessman. Beverly Hills 

Lorenilnl» John 

Qenciral Steamship Lines. Los Angeles 

Maddux, Connie ^ 

Assistant Buyer Jewelry Dept. ' 
Broadway Department Stores 

Mallhoau, Richard 

Vice Pres . Valley National Bank 
I 

Manpoarl, M. 'T*^^^ 

Pr^. of Assoc. of Business and Tax Consultants • 
Los Angeles ^ 

Marke, Dr. Alvin 

President , 

Skyline Airlines. Inc.. Sacramento 



MoLauQhIln, l^renk Henry 

Executive Vice Pres. 
W. Ross Campbell. Co. 

Nuneii Qalo Q. 

Owner • 

Nunez Ball Bond Service 

Orehardt Kenneth 

Owner ot Orchard Realty 

Olodort Abram 

Owner 

OlodoKt Clothing Manufacturing 

Pacne#» lAivin 

Managlhi} Director 

International Concertj^^xchange Foundation 
. . ^ * 
l^'MililoIni Alan 

^•*^TJl«c Mutual Lite. Ins. 
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RhHIlpa, 0enny V. 

Professional Service Representative 

Smith. Kline & French Laboratories. Pasadena 

Raff. David R. 

Vice President. Fox Hills pavings & Loan 

Rembert, Yvonne 

Head of Escrow Dept of Security Pacific Bank 

Retter, Leo 

Stockbroker 
Shearson Hammill Co 

Rudnlok, Donald Howard 

President 

Ben Rudnick Tire Co, 



Ryburn. Robert M.. Jr. 

Assistant Vice Pres.. Continental Bank 
Beverly Hills 

Sherman, Charlea 

Vice Pres. Personnel 
United Calif. Bank 

Smith, John 

Owner 

Interior Design Firm 

Smith, Joeeph 

Division General Manager 

Conrac Corporation ^ 

Snyder, Sterllnfl ^ 

Manager. Bank of America 
Sunset-Echo Park Branch 

Sprlnfctea, Cmeet 

Deputy Executive Director 

Economic & Youth Opportunities Agency 

Song, Arthur P.. II 

Prof. Services Rep. Smith. Kline & French ■ 
Woodland Hills 



Spinning, Howard 

Deputy Controller Data Processing 
Shell Oil Company. New York City 

f 

Sutton, Robert 

Aerospace Industry 

Tankereley, William L. 

Vice President, Security First National Bank 
Los Angeles 

Waller, Jerry (Qerald) 

Photographer 

Weet, William W. 

Security First National Bank 
Qiendale 

Vauohn, Reuben N. 

Assistant Agency Director 
Supreme Life ins. Co. of America 

Van der Zee, John R. 

Senior Vice President and Manager 
United California Bank, Beverly Hills 
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Wilton, Q«o« 

Sun Feirnnndo Chamber of Commorcti 

WoMt, Norman A. 

Community Rolalions Director 
Trtle Inaurttiice nnci TruHl Co 



Engineering- 
Electronics 



•rllot, Chariot 

Writer. Director, motton pictures 

»rown, Jottph (Prof, ntmt: Victor Mlllan) 

Aclor. Teacher 

l^ohanan, MorHt 

Actor 

■uffman^ Ztv 

Thontrtcnl Prottiicer 

Canova, Diana 

Actress 



Alrloh, John 

Senior Consulting Engineer 

Bogart, Arnold David 

Bognrt Bullock Corp 

Boworman, Francit Robort 

Asst Chief Engineer 

County Sanitation, los Angeles Co 

Franklan! Richard 

Owner Soil f^echanics Foundation 

Qonlor, Edwin 

Senior Engineer 

Bendix Corp . South Bend. IN 

Oration, Edward 

f^oleorologist. Senior Systems Manager 
Naval Ordnance Test Stations. Calif 

Mulltr, Colman J. 

Mechanical Engineer 

Pona, Alfonto R. 

f^echanical Engineer 
Nortronics 

flottn, Alan David 

Senior Vice President 

Amer Soc of Engrs & Arph . Los Angeles 

Rotin, A. 

Research and Managemer>l 
Northrup Corp. Hawthorne. Calif. 

Warron. Edward 

Defef)se Contractor 
U S. Government 
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Clary, Wilton 

f^uslcal Comedy performer 

Coburn, Jamot H. 

Actor 



Croaby, Kathryn 

Actress 

DoLavalladt, Carman P. 

Dancer 

Doollttit, Jamot 

Impresario, Los Arigeles 

Elkint, Richard 

Actor 

Farrol. Mikt 

Actor 

Frotman, Al, Jr. 

Actor 



Furtt, Stophtn 

Actor 

Qordono» Charloa 

Actor, director, playwrT^t 

^ady, Don Loult (Aeratl) 

Actor 

Halo, Alan Jamot 

Actor. United Artists Studio 

Hamlli.Mark 

Actor 




Entertainment 



Allan, Lont 

Casting Director 
Paramount 

AmyrkovyoK Irono 

Actrosi 

Arkln, Alan Wol 

Actor 
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•miff, WMiam John (tWy) 

Actor 
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Hamilton, Bornio 

Actor 

Haynot» Lloyd 

Actor 

Hontoloff, Alox 

Actor 

Hickman. Darryl 

Actor 

Hook^ Kovin 

Actor 

ldtman» Richard A. 

Actor 



AcUata 

Ac:tre!i9 

KWnm«l, BfSkom 

Actor, author, cornposiir 

L«wr«nc«. MiHI#ltliab#th 

Actresfi 

L«#, Ruta Mary 

Actros» 

Lallm. J«rry 

Song writer 

Lubin, Abraham Ronald 

Producor. Ids Angole.i 

MaoRaa, Maradlth Lynn 

Actross 

Marolan, Adrlanna 

Thontrlcnl Producor 



Mayo. Nick 

Director -Producor 

Mayo. Whitman B. 

Actor 

MItohall. Donald 

Actor 

Morholm, Lou 

Producer, motion pictures 

Morrlaon, Shally (ShorrI) 

Actress 

Nawmar, Julia <Nawmayar) 

Actress 

Nolan, Jaannatio 

Actress 

Novak. Marlly Kim 

Actress 

O'Brlan. Hugh 

Actor 

Rarkor, Joan 

Actress 

Potoraon, Paul 

Actor 

Quintaro, Joaa 

Director 




A major motion picture star tw hor 20th tjirtlidoy, uctross Alexis Smith 
was discovorcid t)V a Warnur Brottiors talon! scout during hor porfor- 
nianc(» in an L.A. City Collon« production of "Tho Niglit of January 
16th," Sh(! was honorod at City's 50th Anniversary graduation 
1979, alonn with hm forinur toachor Jorry Blunt (soon at loft), Who 
roc(»iv(Kf n spocial oninriti award / 
\ ( 

Sphall, Mark 

Actor 



Smith, Alexia 

Actress 

Vaughn, Robatl F., Ph.D. 

Actor' 

tir- 

Valaaco, Jorry 

^ Actor; Vice President. Nosotros 

Warran, Edward Alyn 

Manager. Music Center 

Woaton, Douglaa 

Director, Night Club Owner 

Whitman. 8tuart 

Actor 



Wlloon. Woodrow ^ 

Actor; Owner. Birdcage Theatre. Knotts B^ry Farm. Buena Park 



Rood, Donna 

Actress 



WInflald, Paul 

Actor 



, Robimon, Chrtatophor 

Actor, writer, director 

ShoNofti WNIImh J* 

Actor 

ERIC 



Wllllamo, Cindy 

Actress 

Wllllaim, Eathar 



y^^^V^ctress 



Government, 
Politics, and 
Public Office 

« 

Antonovlch, MIH« 

Formtir AssomblymafV Glondulo 
California Sti^to Logishituro 

Araoon, Manual 

f cumor [)oputy Maynr 
I OS Angoloa 

Barton. Richard E» 

Govornniont Sorvico 

I A ChanibOf of Coninu>fCti 

Brown, Jack Barton 

rmld Aysl . L A Mayor 
I OS Angolos 

Chaatham, Francis 

I raffic F ngr j 

I 

Comi, Donald Wilson 

Wolfaro Buitiau Chmf (ATDC) 
Sacramooto Co 

Cochralna. Wlllard W. 

Oiroctor Oepl of Agrunilturo 
Washington. D C ^ 

Conklln, Charias 

Sponktu of the Houso 
Color ncio Stalo Logislrtluro 

Dlax, Louis 

Councilmafi. Mayor 
Ptco Rivora. Calif 

Fox, Batty 

Sue Joss Unruh 

Soc County Labor Council 

Qarcin, Rot>art 

Glendale (CA) City Council 
Former Mayor of G^ndale 

Hanaan, Tad 

•Foreign Service 

Harpar, Ralpli A. 

Cily Councilman 
San Fernftnclo. CA 

Hill, Raymond M. 

f hief (Ret ). Los Angeles Qity F(ro Dept. 
OS Angeles 

Lawls, Marvin H. 

Superior Court Judge 
Oxnard Municipal Court 

Martin, Andraw t. 

Member. NewhalNSaugus Chamber of Commerce 
. Active Candidate 62nd District 



MoDowall, Qarratt, f»h.D. 

Asst Director lor Participants and Research Associate 
Fast-West Communications Institute. Honolulu. Hawaii 

MItohall, eivlra 

Deputy Dist Atlornoy 
I 08 Angoloj^County 

Moora, Margu«rlta P. 

Doard MonUior 

I Ob Angeles City Housirig Authority 



O Rourka, Lawranct William 

City Administrator 
Tofiachapi. CA 

RobartI, David 

Stale Senator 

Calif State Logislaturn 

Ross. Clauds Gordon (Hon,) 

Ambassador Central African Republic Bangui 

Snydar, Arthur K. 

Councilman. t4th Dist . I os Angolos 

Spancar, Vaino 

Judge. Superior Court. Los Angolos 

k 

Stonar, Qaorga R. 

Cliiol. Bureau Finance 

Dist Attor Office. Los Angele^i 

Williams, David W. 

Jutigo, Superior Court 

Wlmt>arly, William J. 

Federal Civil Service 



Journalism 



Allan, Frad 

Editor. Highland Park^Journal. Los Angeles 

Bakar. Dannis 

Managing Editor 
Whittiec Dally News 

Baana, Batty 

Society Editor 
Culver City Star-News 

Brdwn, Jarry 

Managing Editor 
Oceanside Blade-Tribune 

Caah, Rita 

News writer. KFWB News 



Cotllar, Qaorga 8. 

Managing Editor. 
Loa Angeles Times 

Curtia, Chuck 

Executive Sports Editor 
Los Angeles Times 
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DMk« Nornian 

Lob AngoloB H«r«ld Examintr 

Dm, DMMn 

Club Editor 

L05 At>g«l«s Hi!»raid (Express 

DlM« Alter! 

Managing Editor 

Be(v«rdflr<i Citizen A Eastsldo Journal 

OlM«y, Dorothy Camoron 

Ladlaa Home Journal 
New York 



Dwigoint, Don 

Aviation Editor 

Lo« Angeles Mirror News 

Ipotoln, Robort A. ^ 

Los Angeles Times. View News Editor 

Forrlt, Qorald 

Los Angeles Times 

Qorrlaon, Philip 

Managing Editor 

Antelope Valley Ledger Gazette 

Qofdon. MltcMI 

Bureau Manager 
Walt Street Journal 

Hain, Joff 

Publications Editor 

Orthopedic Hospital. Los Angeles 

HoH. DoniM M. 

Associated Press Correspondent 
Los Angeles Bureau 



Honda, Honry 

News Editor 

Japanese American News 

Hoovor, Qoorgo P. 

Editor. Fireman's Trade Journal 
Now York 

Hulao, Jorry 

Tri^vel Editor 

Los Angeles Times 

JiMlaon« C^arloa w. 

Editor. Los Angeles Free Press 

Kadiaon^HyiHIam 

Publlshw. Women Magazine 
Australia 

KannogMtft ''Dutoih'^' 

Reporter: Pasadena Star News 

Kolaaofi Dob 

Sports Wrltor 

Los Angolas Herald Examiner 

Knoa^ Riohaitl A* 

Roportar, odRorlal desk 
Valley News 

O 




Lopoi, lalala 

Assignment Editor 
KABC TV. Los Angeles 

MoCanoo, Dill 

City Editor . 

Norwnik Call Advertiser.. Norwalk. Ca - 

« 

Noyos, floaa 

Clly Editor - ' 

Savannah Times. Savannah, Ga 

PIttor, Lois Antolnotta 

Editorial assistant 
KNXT. TV. Los Angeles 

Radoff, Joseph C. 

Sports Editor. City Hall Reporter 
A Culver City Star News. Ca »i 

Randall, Marshall J, 

L A Times. Editor. Sunday Drama Section 
Los Angeles Herald Examiner 

Saldana, Lupl 

Outdoors Editor 

Los Angeles Mirror News 

Soholl, Robart 

News Bureau Chief 
North American Aviation 

Schulam, MIka 

Aero Prqss 

Smith, Howard 

Editor 

Drydocker. Shipyard Trade Magazine 

Stapro, Kalth 

Sports Editor 

Los Angeles Herald Examiner 



Taylor, Robort William 

Editor Gas News 

So. Cal. Gas Co.. L09 Angeles 

Tarry, MIka 

Reporter 

Soul Magazine. Los Angeles 

Traaoff, Nina 

Anchorwoman, WGUN. TV 
Tucson, Ariz. 



Turpln, Dick 

Real Estate Editor 
Los Angeles Times 

Valdai. Tony 

Reporter 

KTLA. TV. Los Angeles 

Volght. Rodpay Data 

Editor, Gity News Service 

Walah, Pat 

Publisher 
Chula Vista Star 
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Photoor«ph«r ^ 
Kantai City Star 

WllMi>. Wayn« Cly(l# 

Sports Editor 

Van Nuya News. Ca 

Wllaon, Wm. Motuird 

Art Critic 

Los ArH)«l«)S TImas 

Wrubal, ■anry 

Communications Speciailst 
Tiger Air. Century City 
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Law and 
Police Science 



Allan, Wallar 

^ Loa Angeles Superior Court Judge 

Kaufman, Bruoa MaMon 

Attorney. Sherman Oaks. Ca 

Kwan, Nkam W. 

Attorney 

Senior Partn<»r; Kwan. Cohen, and Lum 

Kaanar, Stuart 

Attorney. Kesner A Simon. Los Angeles 

LIndtMlm, Thoinaa Carl 

Attorney. Woodland Hills. Ca 

Loab, Ralph 

Attorney 

Senior Partner: Robbins an^ Loeb, Attorneys 

^cht, Jarry 

Los Angeles Superior Court Judge 



•kalty, Martin 

Los Angeles Co. Sheriff's Office 
Temple City, Ca. 

•panotr, Vaino H. 

JudOe: L.A. Municipal Court ^ 

Vo«nila«» Rlehard C. 

Attorney 

VMwrrMk Joaa QuadJup* 

' Attornay 

Municipal Court. Cos Angelas 

Wsltaf» CufMi Laroy 

Captain' 

Culvar City Police Dapt./Ca. 
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Life Science 



Carpenter, id win 

Museum Curator 

Cowi, lugana VIotor, Ph.D. 

Asst. Qonservatlon Director (ind Nat'l Naws Report Fdltor . 
Sierra Club, San Francisco 

Davia, tatty tchuolt, Ph.D. 

Research Protozoologlst, Hastings, Natural History Reservation 
Carmel Valley. Ca. 

Ernat, Wailaoa 

Resee^rch Botanist in Taxonomy 
U.C. Berkeley 

Hood, Mary V. 

Botanlst-Naturallst-Author 

HoahliakI, TakaaM, Ph.D. 

Research Botanist 

Kata, Joaaph, Ph.D. 

Biochemist 

KInnayt J. Kannath 

Inspector, U.S. Food and Drug ^ . 

Lunaford, Hanry, Ph.Q. 

Herpetoiogist 

MHohall. Idward, Ph.D. 

Paieontoloj^ist 

Fish^rie^ and Marine Service, Arctic Biological Station, Canada 

Slag^imann, WHIIam, Ph.D. a 

Research Botanist ^^r. " 

Dept. of Agriculture, Beltsvllle.'Md. 



Tlamann, Darwin 

Naturalist, Entomologist. Author 

IVIedical and 
Allied Fields 



■•oa, Danwtrlut, R.T. 

Admlnlatratlve Assistant Radiology Dept. 
Northrldge Hospital, Northridge 

•aryman, Anna (Rink) 

Psychoanalyst 
New York City 

•rown> Pamala 

Professional Expert in Occupational Tharapy 

Caftm*^ B. T. 

Optometrist 

Clarka, Prank, M.D. 

Woodland Hills 

CronkHOi IU9M«> M.D. 

H^ad of Radiology 
Stanford Unlvarslty 
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Optom«trl«t 

DunlMir» WaklMiar Soro, Pti.O, 

Chl^f P$ycholoal»t of Eaai L A M«nliil Health Service 
* Los Angeles County Depi of Mental Health 

illK Joan 

* AdmlniHtrator 
Julia Ann Singer School for Problem Children 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital 

Inmahar, Lloyd Q.. M.O. 

PriMnle practice 

Qarola, Norma F. 

Pharmacist 
Lttkewood. Cn 

Qauna, Rambn, R.T. 

President Los Angeles District of Radiologic Technologists 
Kaiser Pormanento Modical Qenter. Los Angeles (Sunset) 

t. 

Qooti, Dr. Samuel 

Private Optometric Practice 

Qoodeoll, LoQrand H.^ Dr. 

Practicing Dentist \ 
Monlo. Ca 

JamM, Artliur F., M.O. • 

Physician and Surgeon 
Arroyo Grande Hospital 

Kaplan, David I., R.T. 

Chief Nuclear Medicine Technologist 
Los Robles Hospital. Thousand Oaks 

Konlfftmark, Bruce William, M.D. 

Neuropathologist 

Laaky, Irving, M.D. 

UCLA Medical School 

tong, Ophelia J. 

Director Critical Care Nursing 
Kalser-Permanente Medical Center. Lbs Angeles 

Uvoatodi, Stanley A., M.D. 

Senior Consultant Dental Surgery 
Mayo Clinic. Rocheajfer. MN 

Lyone, Dorothy Joan. M.D. 

Physlclar>. Supevlsor/Eye and Ear Unit. 
> Physical Handicapped Children. L.A. Board of Education 



Molono, Carol, R.T. 

Hospital Student Coordinator, Radiology 
Good Samaritan Hospital. Los Angeles 

MoKnIgbtt JlonoMt R.T. 

Chief Technologist 

Ross Loos Cjinlc. Los Angeles 

McManua, John Dr. 

Dental Surgeon. Reseda. Ca. 



Mtrthioi, tnooh, R.T. 

Director Radldoglc Technology 



Maaoarenoa, poaor O. 

R.N. Supervisor 
Mt SInal Hospital 

Morrol. RoboH 

Dentist 

Newman, Donald D., M.D. 

Chief of Staff 

San Gabriel Valley Hospital 

Rarkor, Loulto A., M.S. 

Cancer prevention specialist 

Roarl, Stanley D., M.D. 

Optometrist 

Retoraon, Marianne Shay, Ph.D. 

Psychologist . 

yVaahlngton Dept. of Mental Health 
Tacoma, WA 

Renaud, Harold, Ph.D. 

Chief Psychologist 
University Hospital, Berl^eley 

Rico, William, D.D.8. 

LI. Commander, U.S Navy 
Honolulu. Hawaii 

Sanaul, AMra Dean, R.T. 

Radiologic Technologist Supervlsoy 
County-USC Medical Center 

Saturno, Oawald, R.T. ^ 

Technologist Ultrasound of the Eye 
Kalser-Permanenie Medical Center (West) 
Los Angeles 

8chuotz, Ronata, M.D. 

Resident Physician 
Bonn. West Germany 

Schultz, Marvin 

Optician 

Splroa, Frod, R.T. 

Nuclear Medicine Technical Sales 
Mallnkrodt Co. ;. 



Splroo, Loavbn Smith, R.T. 

Hospital Student Coordinator, Radiology 
St. Vincent Hospital. Los Angeles 

8toln. Joaoph. Ph.D. 

Psychologist 

Private Practice. Beverly Hills. CA 



r 



Trainer. Joaoph M.D. 

Director of Health Services 
University of Oregon Medical Scho 
Portland! Oregon 



Loa Angolot Harbor General Hospital 
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thopwin, Chirtoa • 

Psychologist 

Director Communicative Disorders Section 
White Memorial Hospital 

Wlrt» Robort D.» M.O. 

Clinical Psychologist 
Stanford University 




vniaMnor. Richards M.D. 

Privntn Prm:!it:«. Srtnirt Moniua 
f. • 

WiMt, William. M.D. 

Urnvorsity of Southom Crtlifornifi 

Music 



Atp«rt. H«fb 

I. oador of TijVinna Brass 

Aminady, Aloni 



Baglay. Don 

Ja// ami rot oulmg artis! 
r.oinposof ar r angnr 



Bamb/1dg«. John 

SliKiio'Mu:or ding arlist 

Bolluch, Morris 

NBC Orchoslra. N(»w York l*J)ilfiarnit)i>i(' 

Bow«n. Qarard T.. Lt., U8N (rat.) ^ 

C'ornp(isor coruiurlor 

Air<^iU)or of n.Uional iinthon^s pt^ffoMntuI Of^ Staid 
(H t asion'^; \n WashriHjIor^ [) C 

Braach, HarokJ 

fvlonibor Official U S Marrr^o Band 
W.ishnnjlon O C 

Braidanlhal. David 

BassooiV L Oi; Atujoios Philharnionic 

Budlmar, Dannia 

Studio forordir^ij artis! and it177 guitarist 

Buth, Irving 

Hirst Tfurnpot Los Angoles Philfuirmonic 



A mtMnhiM of the LACC Class of 1936 was Robert P. f^ocDonold. who 
roturntKl i\ docndo Intnr to jorn Iho fnculty and orqonize the notion's 
fust coinnnMcml music curriculum. An arranflnr for sucfi woll-knowo 
gioups as th*? GlfMi Mill»?r Bnnd. MncDonnId cfinirwl City's Music Do- 
piir Imrnt /fr<im 1972 until Ins rotiro.mont in 1974. ♦ 



Chartaa. Richard 

>T-Gnor. I OS AocjfHos Civic and Dolroit L ight Operas 



Cola, William 

1st trumpet. Soalllo SyrTi phony 

Director of Bands. University of Washington 



Farrow, Larry 

Jazz/rock composer, arranger, pianist, conductor 



Cooka. Mar|orla 

Member Los Angelos Civic L iqhl Opera 



Fann, Jaan 

Soprano. Metropolitan Opera Company 



Davldaon. MIchaal ^ 

Leading tenor. Mannhoirrj, Gerrnar>y State Opera 



Floranca, Bob 

Corn poser /arranger 



DIV«II. Robart 

1st trumpet. Los Angeles Philharmonic 

■» 

Dolphy, Eric 

Jazz artist alto saxophone 
Soloist with Gil Evar^s Orchestra 

Elatar, Stavan 

Ointanst ' ^ 

FabrUlo 

Harpsichor^dlst 

Fa«ott, SMnay 

O Viola. Los Angeles Philharmonic 

EJJC 
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Friadman, Don 

Jazz pianist. New York 

Qarnar, Sandy 

Studlo/recording vocalist 

Qauar, Cathy 

Opera and recording artist. Germany 

Qallar, Htrb 

Jazz artist 

Qallar, Irving 

Ist violin, Los Angeles Philharmonic, 



Film nrrangor atni civiiponor 

Qoldtmlth, J«rry 

Composor for fHnia 

Qr«yMn, Robert 

HouHton Sympriofiy 

Qroh«r, Malcolm 

Ouoclor of Onoifs 

lOJJ Atigolos City lUifonu of MuHir 

Quthria, Frodrlok 

Principal Buss Soloist 
VuHinn Stato O^Hua* 

Qui«llfnl«n, Arm«n 

Concort F^ianist 

Hall, Marilyn 

Soprano. Borliii Opora Hojiiso 



Hardaway, Bob 

Studio/recording )«// artist (tenor sax) 
NBC staff orchestra 



Hatkall. jimmla 

Composer /arranger /conductor 

Quost conductor Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra 

Handarton, Ray 

Choral arranger 

Hannagln. MIchaal 

Avant-garde choral composer 

Kanaiawa, Tomiko 

Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company New York 

Holt. Hanry 

Music Director. Seattle Opera* 

KIbar, Robaii 

Portland Light Opera Company. Oregon 




Th« LACC Music Department has produced lite rally dozens of distin- 
. goished alumni, ^ong therti Henry "Hof* 'Holt, a student dpring the 
•arly 50*8. Holt is now Musical Director for the Seattle Light Opera 
Association , 
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Klrchnar, Laon 

American composer 

Music Department. Harvard University 

La#, Ella 

Oper^ star. Europe 

Laahin, Richard 

Violin. Los Angeles Philharmonic. Denver Symphony 

London, QaofQa (Barnttain) 

Opera star * 

AdrrSinistratlve Director. Kervnedy Center, Washington. DC 



Lowa, John 

Recording artist 

Madrid, John 

Woody Herman Orchestra. Harry James Orchestra, etc 

Malool, Richard 

Recording artist; Lawrence WeW< Orchestra 

MItchall, Ollla 

Studio/recording artist (trumpet) 

McCann, Francaa 

Soprano. Musical Comedy 

McCann, Laa 

Jazz planlst/slnger. retording artist ' 
OrcKes^tra loader 



McCarthy, Jamap 

Dlr^tor. Boys chorus affiliated with 
Newark. N.J. Symphony 

Morgan* Lanny 

Studlo/recordlng artist. )az2 trombonist 
Maynard Ferguson Orchestra 
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Ar mngor /com po»ur 

Saxophoiio. clrtniuM. oboo with Stnn Konton Orchestra 



Voniu«r, tonya 



Vocalist. Ina Rao Hut^on !C)icbo$|rif^' ^ \,^ '' » 



HlMOfi, MamI 

I ighl oporn and /ocordirig artist 



l oader. 0«h« MaiirTit)^ Parfd 



Od«tt« 

Folk Siaqtu 



Yarmat, Karan 

Light Ofwra snujor 



Ollvar, Tofnmy 

1 V cu r a I ig o I / 1: o n it uc" t or 



Zukovaky, MIohala Block 

Clarinet. Los Angeles PhllharrTtdolc- 



Olivlar, Rufua 

HaHsDon. San Francisco Syni phony 

i 

Padrlnl, Tom 

Copipt^sor 

Plummar, Bill 

Ja// artist. i)Ass virtuoso 



Romoro, Colin 

Cuiitnnst. ono of tho four Romoros 



RIatov, Rodrlguoz 

La Seal a Oiwrn Houso 



Schnoobolon, MIko 

Mocording artist. Bassist with Manhattan Transfer 

Shafor, John % 

Qariiono Detroit light OfHua and San Francisco Opera Assns 



dhakion, Jack 

RGCt")rdif^^7 and studio artist, ^Z7 trumpet 



Sllvor. Johnny 

f\y1usu:ai comedy 

Smith, Qragg 

Director of Gregg Smith Singers 

Stavana, Mark 

Drumr^ior 



Physical Sdience 
and Math ^ * 



Chapman, Daan; Ph.D. 

Director of Astronnutlcs, NASA 

AfTios Research Center. fVloffet Fleld^ CA-- 

Evtuhov, Victor, Ph.D. ^ . 

Senior Scientist. Research - 
Hughes Aircraft Co. 

Qaala, Robart, Ph.D. 

State Geologist. Underwater Geology 
'California Division of f^lnes and Geology 



Hall, Sylvia 

Geologlst-Hydrologlst 

Horl, Shizuo 

Physicist 

ITT Research Institute. Chicago 
lVlcDonald*Douglas, St.*Vouls 

Janklna, F. W. 



' Chemist. Water Treatment Section of Pebrollte.Corp., 
Tretolite Division, f^lssouri 

Jannlnga, Charlaa W. 

■ Geologist; Compiler of Geological Map of Calif (1977) 
Callforina Division of Mines and Geology ^ 



Stollar, MIka 

Songwriter, composer, record album producer 

Sullivan, Brian 

Metropolitan Opera Company (tenor) 
New York 



TartaBllarJohn ^ 

Arrangef/composer; Capitol Records and films 

I, . 

TadlHMo, Tommy 

Studio recording artist, jazz gujtarlst 

TImmsrmanp Nanry 

- Tenor. Los Angeles Ghjild Opera 
Soloist. Hollywood Bowl 
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Kahan, Stanton P. 

Distribution Planning Supervisor. 
Southern Calif. -Gas Co. • 

Konlgamark, TModora A. 

Geologist " ^ 

LIvlngaton, William Chariaa, Ph.D. 

Astronomer 

Luxamburg, HaroM R.) Ph.D. 

Oyvner-Dlrector. Luxemburg Assoc. 
Sherman Oaks. OA ^ 

Proctor. Richard^ 

' Chief Geologist. South Section, M;9tropolitan 
Water District. Los Angeles 



r Somof Scientltit 

A«ro)«t Goner hI. Sncrnmonlo 

Anthony^ Ph.Q. 

Anthropologist 

- •uKon, Q#org« 

Chief Sclontf^Jt. Rosonrch Projoct Agoncy ^ 
Rov:Ktj^lyiiO.' Cniioga Park CA 

Wacit, trntt 

Diroctor SystHms Support 
Aoroiip«(m Corporation 

W«o#lin. Rolf 

Roaotuch A Exploratory Studios Dopt 
Microwavo lubo Diyision 
Miighos Aiiciaft 



Minor, 1%6 

Oiroirtor of tho Pacoinin Joint Ventura Proioct Contctr 

niUtr. Lloyd 

f*ul)lic Moltitions Sij^j#f^iHOr 
Pacific Tolophono. Panncfona 



Radio and T.V. 



ArboQStt. Robtrt 

Author and prociucor of TV sfiows. 
Disc .locKoy. KL AC 

Barrott, DioH 

Gonoral Manager WMF T 
1 orro Hauto. IN 



Worhor. 8«nford L. 

Geologist. Dopt Water Rosour^^os 
Cajtformapiviston oi Mines and Geology 



Public Relations 



Public^Rolations Oiroclor 
ColunS^na Broadc^istiOcj Syst7?nC 
Los AngW<re ' 
k ' ^ ' ' 

Bookman, John A. 
• Public Relations Chief 

Lo3 Alarnitos Race Hack Los Angeles 

Bomlo, Cdwln Woliooo 

Assistant Director. Public Relation;^ - 
Cahf Toa^hors Assn " Southern Section 

Bltimf nton, Qoorgo 

Public Relations Chtof 

Richrnonti City Schools. Richmond CA 

Blount. Earl 

Public Relations Chief 
^ North Ar^iorican Avmtion. Los Angeles 

Coppo, QoorQo 

Managing Dfrector, Public Relations 
Thailand Rc^jreseniaiive for Burson-Marsleller 
Bangkok. Thailand 

Oolloo, Holon 

Publicity Director 

U S Treasury Departmeol 

Purgotoh, Loon 

Public Relations 

Los Angelas Dept of Water and Power 

■> 

Klloonof, Horry 

Air Pollution Control* DisiMCl 

Los Angeles County tnformaiion Assistant 

KovHi, Roy 

Diroctor of PgbMc Relations 
Committee for Quality Schools 

Liibovlokl, Jorry 

Public Relations. Advertising Director 
Hnion Ol» Co 



V 



Ronton, Somuol (Bonsuooon, gomuol Johnoon) 

Public Affair,s a^ld. Public Soivic«^ Director 

Boordmon, True 

Radio and T V writer >ind director 

Cocli, Chorloo (Chuck) 

J Kf I Disc Jockey 

Clonord, VInconI Volonlino 

NewsrTian, KMPC 

Dolo Puno, Eddio 

Professional Radio/Television Consultant 

Dixonf Tommy H. 

KKAC. loa Angeles 

Domlnguoz, Albort 

Program Producer 
KUSC. Los Angeles 

Dorf, NoUon 

'Vice Projf John Guedel 

Frondoon, Thomos Eu0ono 

National Broa.(1castlng Corp T V Staff ^ - - ' 

Los^ngelos 

FfQtfhoon, Murroy 

CbluMbia Broadcasting Systerri. News. S-F,* Asia Bureau fcbiof 
Los Angeles 

Qorlund, Qorroth Fronds 

Radio Station KTIP. President and Gonoraj Manager 
Portervllle. CA 

^Hoddod, Ed (i^dmondo Aloxondor) 

News Editor. KPOL ■ . . 

Los Angelas' 

< 

Houston, Dyor 

Radio News Reporter . KFI 

Writer ^nd producer ' 

Hurts, Loroy 

T V. Prpducer 

Jocquos, Trumon 

Moderator of the KNXT Talk About T.V. Show '-^ . . 
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Loo, Irwin 

T V. a^dyertlslng 



LMOoul»«, John ^Itm {4mm 

Radio. T.V.. actor 

Llvlneolon, notert 
Staff T V. Director 
National Broadcasttrtg Corp 



lllloit 

Staff Annour^cer and Engineer KUSC 
Los Af>oele» 



M«y«ro» Tod 

T V. Producer an<J Executive 
Los Angeles 

Mollroy. Raul Kenneth 

Radio News Editor. KPOL 
Los Angeles 

Moreholm, Lou 

T V. Producer 

Orchard. Konnoth 

Audio Engineer. KHJ. T V. 
Los Angeles 



TIbbiM, Qoorgo F. 

Radio and T V. Producer 
Musician. Composer. Songwriter 

Wobb, victor 

Assoc. Director of Broadcast Operations. KNXT 
Los Angeles 



■ronnor, Ray 

Comedy flcrlpt writer 
Hollywood 

Bultlna. Itfward 

Playwright 

Cattonoda, Carton Ph.D. 

Author; Cultural Anthropologist 

DtiffftoW. iralnord 8. 

Story Editor. Warner Bros. 

Qordono, Chariot 

Playwright 

Kendall, Robert 

Author 

Marx, Robert F. 

Author— Treasure seeker 
Professional Underwater Archaeologist 
Satellite Beach, Florida ' 

Maaaoy. DIano Rodflold 

Author— children's stories 

Sturooea, Gloria Lucille (Horyford) 

Novelist 

Wallaco. Irving 

Author 



Religion 
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Thoarlo.Chrlattan J. 

Dean of the South Colorado DIst Rocky Mountain Synod 
Lutheran Church In America 

t) 

Cummlna» Varro Alton 

Chaplain. St. Lawrence University 
^ Canton. New York 

Fuller, Ferry • 

Bishop. ChUrch of Latter Day Saints 

Kapuya, lUoior 

Maarev Temple , 

Head Teacher and Youth Director. Hebrew School 

Kano» Cantor David J. 

Long Beaiph 

ttafoHo. Rov. E. DanM 

XampMS Minister 

Los Arigetes Baptist Mission Society 



Writers and 
Authors 

Author; books on natural onvlrofiment 
LoaAnootoa 
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Education 



Administration 

Biano, QODtgo. 

Associate Dean, Evening Division"^ 
Orange Coast College, Costa Mesa, CA 

Brown, Chartoo 

Coordinator 

West Los Angeles College. CA 

Brown, Dorothy 

Cor>sultant 

Los Angeles Unified School District, CA 

COhon, tlioMpn 

Teecher/Gounselor 

Los Angeles pounty Special Schools, CA 

Dobkm, MHton ' 

Academic Vice President 

Hunriboldt State University, Areata. CA 



Dootor, Robert Hayi, Ph.D. 

Associate Professor of Education 

California State University of Northridge. Northrldge. CA 

Los Angeles Board of Education 

■aoman, PhHIp 

P/bdio, Television Consultant for Los Angeles County Schools 

Foff orOf Riotiord !• » ^ 

Coorjtlnator of TeaOher Training 

Univorsity of SoDthern California. Los Angeles. CA 

Los Angeles Board, of Education 



Hai^y, WWIam II 

Principal 

Marquez School. Pacific Pahsadas 
Principal 

Eagle Rock High School 

Harmcn, JoMph, IdD 

Principal of High Schools Franklin Wostchostor Roll 
Loa Angoros County 



Hod«l, Walter H. 

Assistant Dean of Instruction 
loa Angolos Pierce College 

Norton, RolMrt E.» Ph.D. 

President (Emeritus) 
Los Angeles Valley College. CA 

Lockoy, HcroM 

Superintendent of Schools Div of Special 
Services. Korn County 

Mazof, Anatoi 

Dean of Instruction 
Los Angert?s Valley Collogo 

Motoowlt2, Jal;k 

Registrar 

University Higli School. Los Angeles 

^ NaxarUin. Richard 

Assistant Director of Student Activities 
Modesto Junior College, f^odosto 

Orloff, Ethalrota 

Assistant Dean of Students (Emeritus) 
East Los Angeles College 

Pann, Nolan 

Assistant Professor of Counseling 
University of Wisconsin. Wl 

Ro|>lnoa, Edward 

Acting President 

Los Angeles Harbor College 

Roda. Ruth 

Dean of Studen^^rsonnel 
Los Angeles H JHP College 

Sohachtar, Arthur, Ph.D. 

President Oxnard College 

Snippor, La«oranc« P. 

Director: Overseas Program 

Los An<}eles Community College District 

Tallman, tard Carthaw 

Vice President 

Rubldoux School System. CA 

WabW, Malvin 

Dean of Student Personnel 
Saddleback College. Mission Viejo 

4 

O 
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Communications: 

Audio-Visual, Broadcasting, English, Foreign 
Languages. Journalism, Public Relations, 
Secretarial Sctence. Speech 

BrMiiaa, Harford 

Instructor Audio- VIsunI 

California State University at Loa Angeles 

Clandanning, John, Ph.D. 

Professor of English 

Cnllfornin State University at Northrldge 

Coataa, John R. 

Associate Professor of English and German 
Or^fng^T Coast College. Costa Mesa 

Coulatta, HanrI ^ 

Professor of English 

California State Unjverslty at Los Angeles 

Eckaralay, Darrall 

Chairman. English and Foreign Language Department 
I OS Angeles Southwest College ^ 

Fallx. Dava ' 

Professor of Jolirnalism 

University of Washington. Seattle. WA 

Harnanda2, Maria 

Professor of Secretarial Science 
Santa Ana College. Santa Ana 

Hoffman. Richard J. 

Professor of Industrial Studies (Emeritus) 
California State University at Los Angeles 

Huntar, Fradarick Jamaa, Ph.D. 

. Theatre Arts Department 

University o( Texas. Austin. TX 

^ Kaapin, Albart 

Associate Professor of Slavic Languages 
University of Illinois. Ur.bana. IL 

Katz, Dorl 

Professor of Foreign Languages 
Trinity College. HartfOrd. CT 

Liilanthai, Nathan 

. Professor of English and Speech 

j Mt. San Jacinto Junior College. Beaumont. CA 

O'Holohan, Frank 

Professor of English 

Belvedere College. Dublin. IraJand 

Owan, Qana NIalaon 

■ Professor of Speech (Emeritus) 
' Santa f^onica City College. Santa f^onlca 

Rivara, William -C. ' 

Public Relations - ' 
Los Angeles Board of Education 

Robaira, Sknona, Ph^o! 

Pro/essor of French Literature 
UCLA and f^cQill University 

Wabbar, Joal 

Teacher. Journalist. Radio Commentator 
Masatepe. Masaya, Nicaragua 



Humanities 

Architecture. Art, Athletics, Ethnic Studle?, 
Music and Theatre 



Andm%on, Ruth 

Profe5s6r of Music 

Los Angel<99 Harbor Colloge 

Professor of Music 

Ciillfornia Stute University nt Fullerton ^ 

Chttlrman Women's Physical Education Dopartmont 
LoH Angeles Pierce College 

Bl«nli«nburg» H«liu 

Director Opera Workshop ^ 
California State University at Los Angeles 



Carlson, Richard 

Chairman Department of Music 
Los Angeles Valley College 

Chlpp. H«rMh«l 

Art Department 

University of California at Berkeley 

Col«. William 

Director of Bands 

University of Washington. Seattle. WA 

Dann«r. Arthur 

Chairman Department of Music 
West Los Angeles College 

Daichman, Jote 

Area Supervisor of Music 
Los Angeles City Schools 

Dow. QOM 

Professor of Theatre 

Los Angeles Pierce College 

Eptlng, Marlon 

Associate Professor of Art 
California State University at Chico 




Hackman, Robort 

Profeasor of Music 

Pasadena City Collejt^. Pasadena 

Huntar, Pradarlok Jamaa 

Professor of Drama 
University of Texas. TX 

Juray, Bdward 

Supervisor of Instrumental Music. Elementary Division 
Los Angejes City Schools 

Kim, Earl 

Professor of Music 

Harvard University and Yale University 

Kimball, Lorralna Cokardt 

Professor of Music 

Los Angeles Valley College 



Kuxall. Chria 

Professor of Music 

Hancock College. Santa Maria 

Longyaar, Ray 

Processor of Music 

University of North Carolina. NC 

Lynn, Thaodora 

Professor of-MusIc 

Los Angeles Valley College 

Nalll0an, Donald 

Professor of Music 

Los Angeles Valley College 

NIblay. Raid 

Chairman; Piano Department 
University of Michigan 

Owan, Harold 

Professor of Music 

University of Oregon. Eugene. OR 

Palmar, Anthony 

Professor of Music 

Los Angeles Valley College 



Plachor. Robarl 

Professor of Music 

East Los Angeles College 

Frodaham, Olaf 

Professor of Music 

Occidental College. Los Angeles 

Qalbar, Martin 

Instructor In Architecture 
Los Angeles Pierce College 

QIann, ttanlay, Ph.D. 

Professor of Dramatic Arts 

University of California at Santa Barbara 
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QraictMn, Frad 

Supervisor of Instrumental Music. Elem 
Los Angeles C^ty Schools 

NattaR, Idwtrd 

Taichar of Art 
. $an Diago 



Division 
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Patton, Barbara 

Professor of Music 

University of California at Los Angelas 

Ratnar, Laonard Q« 

Professor of Music 

Stanford University, Palo Alto 

Raaaa, Hanry 

bireclor: Hollywood Opera Reading Club 
Instructor In Operatic Acting^ Los Angeles * 

Robblna, Sanford 

Chalrmari: Theatre Arts Department 
Unlveslty of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, VVI 

Roaanwaig, Aaron 

Professor of Music • 
Los Angeles Pierce College 
• 

Ruli, Adrian . 

Professor of Music 

University of Southern California 



••lamunovlchi Paul " 

Diroctor Cr^OMil Miisk: and Choral Aclivilios 
I oyoln MfUyrTunrnt UnrvursMy I oji Ang♦»^t»^^ 



Profoasor of Botnny 

I oii Angolos Vnlloy ('ollogo 



rHi«r, Rudolph 

Ciilifoiniii \\\^\\^ Uinvofsilv Ml HaywartJ 

Shindo, Tall 

Hrofnsstu (it Music 

C^jilifiimrn St.Uo UnivtMJiitv .it I AhqoIos 

Slatar. Van 

Chnwrnnn Ail Oopartinont 
C'ornptori r.()li<n)<» Cuniptoii 

8t«in, Leonard 

Dime tor Si.lHUMihorg liuititiito 
Unrvorsity of Soulhoni Califdima 

8t«lnh«rdt» Victor 

Profossof of Music 
Umvnrsity of Oiogon. Fugono 

St tvty man, Clara Sllvort 

Ari fiivi*;! Srfiowntioi g Ifistituto 
UnivOfSity of Soulfuun CalifOfnin 

Von Crnor, Judy 

liistfoctoi 111 Art 

I OS Aiujt?los V.Wh*Y C'olloqo 

Wondoll. Robor,1 

Assist rtnt Profossnr of Art 
Ouiiige Coo St Go Hog o 

Vyhllt, Don Lot 

Profossof of Miisrc 

Ciilifornm Stiilt^ l)niV(»rsitY at I OS Aoxiolos 

Wright. Rollln Qono 

Associott* Proffissor of PMysu:nl FducfUion 
California Slalo Univorsity at I os Angolos 



Life Sciences 

Allied Health. Anatomy. Biology; . 
Botany, Forestry. Physical Anthropology 
and Zoology 

Backua, Qorald J. 

Professor of Biologv 

Ban, Ernost A. 

Professor of Botany 
University of California. Irvine 

Baor, Hobort E., Ph.D. 

Processor of Entbr^iology 
UniMorsity of Kansas. Lawrence. KS 

Drobnor. t^rrlo > 

Lecturer: Occupational Therapy 
San vioso University, San Jos'b 

Dunn, DavW B. ^ 

Professor of Botany 

Curator of the Herbarium j> 

University of Missouri, Columbia. f^O 

QrlMil, Wtaloy 0.* Pli.D. 

Professor of Botany (Emeritus) 
naiifornla State University at Los Angeles 
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Htaih. Jamat Edward 

Assocml«> Piofossior of Physiology aiui Riophysu s 
Univornily of lllinots. II 

Ichino. Paul T. 

Pi(W(>ssOr of n.uliologii' 1 orhnology 
Oiango CoaMi (iollogo, Costa Mesa 

Kolbtr. Martin, Ph.D. 

ProfOHSOi of Biology 

San MaliK) Junior College 

Ptarton. Carl M.. M.D. 

School of Modicino. Univorsily of California 

Shopwin, Charlat. Ph.D. 

.Staff C^Hinsoloi ^ 
AnuMican Inslilulo of Family Rolatlons 

TanaQlla, Loult, Ph.D. 

Proffrisstn of Anthropology 

California State Univorsity nl NoMhnclgo 

ZInka, Paul. Ph.D. 

Professor of Forestry ^ 
Univf^rsity of (raltfornia. Irvino 



Physical Sciences 

Astronomy. Chemistry. Computer Technolo 
gy. Electronics. Engipefering. Physical Geog 
raphy. Geology. Mathematics anti Physics 

Ando. Clifford. Ph.D. 

Professor of Geology 

California Slate University nt Fullorton 

Atchman. Homar. Ph.D. 

Professor of Geography 
Univorsity of Cnllfornln at Fllverside 

Aurfoach. Milton i. 

Professor of Mathematics 
.Los Angeles Valley College 

Bonic, Robart A.. Ph.D. 

Professor of Mathematics 

Cournnt Irislilute. New York University. NY 

Brucknar, Andraw M.. Ph.D. ' 

Professor of Mathematics 

Univorsily of Cnlifornin at Santa Barbara 

Bruman. Joaaph R. ^ 

California Institute of Technology. Pasadena 

ft 

Carthaw» John. Ph.D. 

Professor of Geography 

Los Angeles Pierce College, > 

Dahl. Charlaa C. 

Chairman: ^iglneerlng Department 
Moorpark College. Moorpark 

DIatch, Loula, Ph.D. 

Profes.sor of Geography 
California State UnlV€iwltV at Chico 



Profettor of Mathematics 

United States Naval Academy. Anna(>oll8. MD 

QraniHll, neeewilhs^ fh.d. 

Professor of Qeology ^ 
California State University at Long Beach 

Hawthonie, Robart Q. 

California Institute of Technology. Pftsadona 

HInIa, Norton, P»h.D. 

Professor of Physics 

University of Minnesota. Minneapolis. MN 

Humo» David, Ph.D. 

Pfofessor of Chemistry 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Cambridge. MA 



Kaye, Hohn 

Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
George Washington University. Washington. D C 

Kalty, John LaAoy, Ph.D. 

Chairman Department of Mathematics 
University of California at Berkeley 

Klfer. Jack R. 

Professor of Mathematics 
Los Angeles Valley College 

Knopoff, Loon, Ph.D. 

Professor of Physics. Engineering. Geophysics 
University of California at Los Angeleis 



Lalghton, Robort, Ph.D. 

Professor of Physics and Astrophysics 
California Institute of Technology. Pasadena 

Lewis, Urda lather 

Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
California State University at Los Angeles 

LIppo, Jero H., Ph.D. 

Professor of Paleontology 
Unlvlrslty of California at Davis 

Naah, Peter H., Ph.D. 

Professor of Geography; Dean of the Graduate School 
University of Rhode Island. Kingston. Rl 

Assistant Professor of Geography 
Glendale College. Qlendale 



P^erry, Clay L.,^Ph.D. 

Director of the Computer Center 
. University of California at San Diego 

PtielpOt Kobort R.| Ph.D. 

Professor of Mathernatlos ' 
University of Washington. Seattle. WA 

SlelnfH I INMlnoy, Mi,D. 

Chairman; Department of Geography 
*Ciillfornia State University at Long Beach 

TokliMMi WWtam Ph.D. 

Ataoclate Pfotesaor bf Geography 
San siose State University 



Throckmorton, Harold, Ph.D. 

Professor of Geography J 
San Diego Mesa College. San Diego 

Treat, Marehall 

Professor of Geology 
Cerrltos College. Cerritos 

Vemon, Jamea Y. 

Professor of Meteorology 
Los Angeles Pierce College 

WUIIe, Joeeph P. 

Professor of Geology 
Palomar College. Escondldo 

WUta, Charlea Harold, Ph.D. 

Professor of Electrical Engineering 
California Institute of Technology., Pasadena 

Wutkoe, Winston B. 

Professor of Geography and Geology 
College of the Canyons, Valencia 



Social Sciences 

Cultural Anthropology, Business, Economics, 
Cultural Geography, Government, History, 
Law, Philosophy, Psychology, Sociology, 
Family and Consumer Studies 

Albort, Loon 

Associate Professor of Anthropology 
East Los Angeles College 

Aspaturlan, Vernon Ph.D. 

Professor of Political Science 
Pennsylvania State University, PA 

Bean, Lowell, Ph.D. 

Professor of Anthropology 
California State University at Hayward 

Coan, Richard Wetton, Ph.D. 

Professor of Psychology 
University of Arizona. Tucson. AZ 

Cavanaiioh. Jane ^ 

Professor of Psychology 
Los A'ngelQs Pierce College 

^' 

Doctor, Richard P.» Ph.D. 

Chairnnan: Departnntfnt of Psyqjiology 
California ^tate University at Northrldge 

Doyce, Nunis B., Jr., Ph.D. 

Professor of History 

University of Southern California 

Harvoy, iWonta Lee .^"^ 

Associate Professor of «ychology; Counselor 
Orange Coast CoMege. Cos|a Meftflik - ^ 

Hendrlpka, Richard 

• Profelsor of History lA^ ' i^'^ ^ 

Los Ar>oeles Valley College ^ - ^ 
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Hdltaman» Abrahaiti, Ph.D. 

Professor of Politics \ 
North Carolina State University. Raleigh. NO 



Prof«Mor of Political Scl«nc« 
Washington University. St Louis. MO 

KI#M| NOfitian 

Professor of Anthropology 

C«4«fornia State University at Los Angeles 

Mayo, tamuel * 

Professor Of History 

Los Angeles Valley College 

Moedy, Maroarat 

Professor of History 
Qlendale College. Glendale 

Furyaar, Dwayna 

Chairman, Department of Business 
Los Angeles Trade Technical College 

•ahwarti, ■an)amln IC.. Ph.D. 

Professor of Anthropology 

Bait State University, f^uncie. IN 

•tam, Bf oncha S. 

Associate Professor of Fan^illy and Consumer Studies 
Los Angeles Valley College 

Udyanin, Kaaem, Ph.D. 

Dean. Faculty. Political Science 
University of Thailand. Bangkok. Thailand 

Underwood, Kwang J. 

Faculty: Home Economics 
El Camino College. Torrance 

Wllllamaon, Koborl C. 

Chairman. Department of Sociology 
Lehigh University. Bethlehem. PA 

Wong, Hating Tan, Ph.D. 

Professor of Oriental History 
Cheney Slate University. Cheney. WA 

LACC Alumni on the LACC Faculty 
1929-1979 

Almanafi. Roberto Tuoiia. P KD. 

Assistant Dean of Admissions 

Altaman, David 

Coordinator of Cooperative Education 
Professor of Architecture 

Aral, VIotor 

Associate Professor of Optics 



■lado, Barbara 

Department <:halrman; Aaslstant Professor of Dental Assisting 

■leltner, Criaty 

Instructor In Geography (evening) 

■ontno, Ilia Dora 

Professor of Physical Education 

Bruaaa, Flora T. 

Instructor of Physical Education 

•uokner, OeorQO fi 

Associate Proffsssor of Dentol Technology 

Burna. Henderaon QaraM 

Associate Professor of Psychology 

Buaaoll, Nolan 

Associate Professor of Music 

Carroll, Juno •. 

Professor of Geography 

Caalmir, Suaan Bobrow 

instructor of English 

Cogan, lather K. 

Instructor 6f Business Administration (evening) 

I ColantonI, IWnato t. 

Associate Professor of Computer Technology 

Colllna, Mlldrod Nuntor 

Coordinator, College and Community Relations 
Associate Professor of Family and Consumer Studies 

ConataMo, Helen M. 

Dept. Chairman. Professor of Dental Assisting 

Davia, MUton ■., Ph.D. 

Associate Professor of Biology 

Oeemond, Danny 

Instructor of Theatre Arts (evenlag) 

DeBota, RaoMi 

Associate Professor of Art 

Eaty, Henry L., Jr. 

Associate Professor of American Cultures 

laaloy, Bonnie' L 

Coordinator of Student Activities 

IboWf Robert B* 

Instructor of Buslheas Data Processing (evening) 



Avory. BonoM p., Ph.D. 

Instructor of English (evonirig) 

•okor, Bovoriy 

Asalstant Professor of Theatre 

■4 

BakkoCi Qoffliaf|l» Jr. 

Professor of ^oology 

•onior< Linda 

Asalstant Professor of Office Administration 



^Afoaaor of Music 
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igUI, Buth 

Associate Professor of Family and Consumer Studies 

inglor, tutanno Knudaon 

Instructor of Anthropology (evening) 

Oarhor. WaHaoo F. 

Asaoclate Professor of Dental .Technology % 

QrannoH, VInoenI 

Professor of Physics 

Halfh* RMdoton 

Professor of Engllah 



H«m«n. tamwl, Ph.D. 

F'rofo.ssof of Psychology 

Professor of Aiurjjopoiugy 

H«rr«ra. Robert B. 

Dopt 0»uiiri)uin Pftifo:i30f of Mrtlhomiitit s 

Hlga, Kaiuo ^ 

Dupi/ CliaiiniMn Assoc.ititti fVofos8or of Art 



Morrison. Marglo J. 

»ProfosHt)f of Physjcol t'dutrntioo 

Nol»on. Dorothy AHc« 

.Prof088or of Phyfijcnl tducntion 

NolMn. Vornor Noal 

PfOfoji^Of of Arccninlinc) 

Nowtorv Mark Shopard 

f^rofosiiur of Goology 



Hoshliakl. Barbara Joa 

ProftJSj^or of Hul/iny 



Nllaa, Floranca C. 

Profo8S0f of Hjslory (frnuirltus) 



HowaM. Jol^ M. 

Pr (iffv,)siir of MnthcnatK H (rniorjtus) 



NIaNoKa. Hayward H. 

Asajstnnt Profossor of Pfiysuial tOurntiori 



HoNla. Annia 8. 

AssoLuitfi Profossor of Offico Acfnunistrnlton 



Norria, Claranca 

CoorOinntof of Studont Activitios 



Hfla. Mary 

Instructor of OovoloprnOril Conifnurnc'Mtioo (evemrig) 

Jacobaon, Marvin Martin 

Assoc liilt^ Pfofossor of Journrihsin 



JanMg^ Arthur 

rhysician Surqoon 
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Jamaa. QIann D. 

P'ofoHsor of f^atfi0inat»cs 

Jarv^.^Julla 

Instructor of Antfu opology {evonrru}) 

Kandall, Vldat C. (Strata) 

Assonnto Professor of Office Acini mtstrntion 

Kally. Q. Jay 

Instructor of E nglisfi 

Kort» Roft>arl 

Associiito FVofossor of Psycfiology 

Laiara, MIchaal 

Instructor of Psycfiology 

Lowry. DUck C. 

Instructor of Archrtecturo 

Mark. Maraha Branton 

Associate Professor of ArinlOniy 

McCrackan. Kathryn L. 

Speech Dopt (Emeritus) 

McCloakay, Janr1«a R. 

Dept Chatrnian 
Professor (Of Theatre 

McDonald. Robart 

ChairrTian, Music Dept , 

4. 

Mammlar, Ruth, M^. 

Professor of Anatomy lEmerllus) 

Mliltf. Stanford M. 

Professor Of Latin (Emeritus) ' 

Mooln^t John F.' . 

Professor of Eriglish (Emeritus) n 
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Olaon. Wallaoa 

Prc)fossor of Aft (Fniofitus) 



Owan, flarokfl B. 

Dopt Ctinifman. Professor of S^och (FrTiontuf^) 

Palmatry. Richard K. 

Profossof of Pfiysujal FOucation 

Poanar, Samual L. 

Professor of Adt^iinlstration of Justice (Ernontus) 

Punaro, Ralph 

Asststafit Basketball Coach 

Rangal. Robart R. 

Ifistructor of Developmental Comnnmications (evening) 

Roaa. EInora A. . _ 

Professor of Family and Consumer Stucjies 

Ruhl. Robart Q. 

Professor of Psychology (EmerilOs) ^ 

Ruaao. Jacquallna H. 

Assistant Professor of Oplhalmic Optics 

Saaty, John M.^ 

Dept Chairman. Instructor of Physical Education 

Sllvar. Qarald A. 

Professor of Business Administration 

Smith. Jack'w. 

Professor of Nuclear Medicine T-ochnology 

Smith. M. Wandall 

Professor of Physical Education 

Stakan, Gary $. 

Coordinator. Admissions 

Staplaton. Charlaa Otia.lll 

Instructor of Administration of Justice 

Stavana, John R. 

Professor of Art and Zoology 

Takahaahl, Barbara C. 

Instructor of'Denlal Assisting 



in 



TolkfMn (N#toon). OonM L. 

AMO€iHt0 Profoaaor of Theatrt) 

Ulrlch, Ursula 

Prof©8»or of Qormnn 

V««qu#i, Idwiird, T.O. 

0*ipt Chairman. Inntruotor of Radiologic TtKhnology 

Von ■lMk«r. JmIT C. Jr. 

Professor of OiQlogy (Emeritus) 

Waklta. Kayoko 

A»80ciato Profos»or of Asian Studies 

Wilton, Don J, 

AxHSlstant Doan of Sludont Affairs 

Whito, Luolllo Donovan 

Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

Wlntara. B. Craod 

Oept Chairman. Associate Professor of Economics 

Yomooko, Lllllon 

Assistant Professor of Dental Assisting 

Yovno, Mottio B.. R.T. 

Instructor of Radiologic Technology '* 



Members Of The Present Classified Staff Who 
Have Graduated Or Attended Classes At 
LAGC June. 1979 

Afanador, Idward 

Bally, BoMla 

Barll, Rhobarta 

Baklayan, thouahan 

Blbarataln, Sylvia 

Bituin, Conrad 

Bruca, Dorlt 

Chan, Mary 
<^Chow, Mai Ling 

Cobb, Norm 

Colvin, Lily 

Danblaykar, Charlaa 
, Da Rultar, Thalma 

Edan, Kathy 

Edmond, Jodaa 

Ephralm, Rhoda P. 

Fallx, Ruth 

Flahar, Marguarlta 

Frallloh, Davlda Diana 

Fryar, Linda 

Fuhrman, Dorothy 

Qanlron, Erilnda 

Qarmalna, Al 

Qltaok, Evalyn 

HJII. Sua 

Huffman, Angia 

Kahn, Robarta 
. Kallay, Rota ^ 

KlalnfaM, DoloAt 

Laa, Barbara 

Lily, Sutan 

Macablo, Mamaala 

MacMurty, Dava 

MInoda, Qraca 

Morrla, Sylvia v 

Morrlaon, Cathy 

Norwood, Phyllla 

Ramlraz, Alibia 

RoJMnaon, Calla . • ' 

Rollins, Cathy 

Sanchai, Maria 

Schorl, Diana 

Saaaion, Dala 

Slonim, Elalna 

Stampolla,' Rar\aa ' 

TanI, Dick ' 

Tull, Daborah - 

Vlllaraal, Ofalla 

Wall, Mary Ann 

Watzal, Thomas A. 

Wllklna, Joyoa ' 
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DEPARTMENTAL 
HISTORIES 



Los /jfngeles City College exjrsts for the good of its students, 
and fowhere on cannpus is that fact more evident than in 
the individual classroom'. Thp needs of society have changed 
drastically in the last half century, and our various depart- 
ments have striven to keep pace and continually prepare 
students for successful lives. Each department was invited to 
.speak for itself, sharing the changes encountered over the 
years. We feel their stories reflect LACC's ever-eontiriuing 
effort to maintain excellence in its service to the community. 

. . Joe Dojcsk 

Rob O'Neir 
Toni R^dfield 

LACC Golden Anniversary Publications Committee 
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American Cultures 



Art 



.. The AmiTiran ( iiltures Department, founded just a 
dmide ago at L A City College, where many depart- 
ments trace their b<*ginning to the schi^l's opent 
1929. now ranks seventh among City's 33 departments 
terms of sludent-tearher enrollment 



ents In 



It inror|K)rates Afro American. Asian, Latin-American 
and Mexican American studies, offering classes in 
literature, history, art. music and civilization 

Just a sampling of the classes offertxl during the Fall 
1979 semester Peoples and Cultures of Africa, Yhe 
Asian in America. * The History of Mexico," and "Afro- 
American Folksong * 

The American Cultures Department, born partly out of 
vocal student demands during the late 1960's, had Its ear- 
ly critics In the beginning, a lot of people tliought the 
program would consist strictly of rap sessions. vSome stu- 
dents were also under that mistaken impression But the 
word S(H)n got out that the classes involved serious 
research, term papers and intensive re^t^ng. 

Who takes American Cultures classes? 

Now that the opportunity exists, many students who 
haven't had a chance to search their own history before 
enroll The history classes, particularly those relating to 
Chicano and Black history, are very popular. 

It has been interesting to note that students don t 
necessarily take courses relating to their own ethnic 
background Some want to clear up misconceptions they 
jiave about a particular group Others have a mate from a 
different ethnic background, and want to , learn more 
about their partner's culture. 

What frequently occurs is that those who enroll in just a 
single class for any of the above reasons often end up tak- 
ing all the courses we offer, sometimes even changing 
their major 

Credit for the department* s success must go^to the five 
fuU-time (Armando Cisn^ros, Henry Ealy. Mattie Moon. 
Melvin Ro^s, and Mary Thompson, chairperson) and 
seven part-ti^ne fa<j^uUy mejnbers. Many have traveled 
extensively, including to Africa and Mexico. And a 
number have been selected for National Endowment for 
Humanrties and other fellowships. 

close ' involve|nent with stu^lent- groups is also a 
departmeiitalf tradeth^k, as is evidenced by regular 
LACC ca^lp^s., events such- a^ Asian Heritage Week. 
CinCo de *MayQ cejebr'ations'^nd Afro-American Histofy 
Month. 

All Americaji Cultures classes ane transferrable. All 
fulfill graduation requirements for luetory, social science 
and humanities. . ^ . \ ^ ^ - 

From a somewhat stoi^njy begihning, American 
Cutlures has become a dlversj^fi^i yet bal^inced 
program. We have developed a *goo^J reputation ~r we 
H^vito our Credibility- 
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The Art Department was establishe<l along with the 
College In 1929 with Mrs. Lois Waag Morgan as chairman 
and Estelle A C. Cross as the second instructor. Mrs. 
Morgan waS; formerly the head of the Art Department at 
Lincoln High ^School where she taught before coming to 
Los Angeles Junior College. 

From th* beginning, the Art Department established a 
tradition which it would continue to maintain to the pre- 
sent. It would contribute greatly to campus activities. 
Joint projects were planned with other departments. Art 
Department instructors were visibly active in many 
campus organizations. In addition to teaching in the Art 
Department, Mi-s. Morgan designed and created the sets 
for the Drama Department productions. Estelle Cross 
serve(^as the art advisor to the Advertising Club. 

The department grew steadily, offering a wide range of 
courses in various areas A full complement of courses 
prepared the students for advanced studies at transfer in- 
stitutions and courses in the vocational art fields trained 
students for the fields of advertising design, interior 
decoration, stage and costume design. These courses 
were augmented by programs in design for the theater 
and a poster shop which permitted students to gain 
valuable practical experience. In addition to offerings for 
the art major, many courses were offer^ to fill the 
general education needs of students outside the depart- 
ment. 

Further adding to campus life, an honorary art society, 
the Kappa Tau Sigma was fonned in 1935. The organiza- 
tion sponsored art exhibitions, lectures, competitions and 
maintain^ an active social program. A highlight in Kdp- 
pa Tau Sigma activities in 1937 came during its exhibition 
of surrealist paintings when the internationally noted sur- 
realist paintfer' Salvador Dali attended. 

Jn the later 1930's, Erpily Louise Fry (later to become 
Emily Fetsch) succeeded Lois Morgan as Chairman. She 
served until 1958 when Clyde Kelly was appointed 
chairman by Dr. John Lombardi, the President of the' 
College.^ 

DViring those years the department steadily gfew along 
with the college. By the end of the postwar boom, the fUU- 
tjme faculty had grown to 11. The hallways and studios of 
the Fine Arts building strained with the lively sounds of 
students learning and creating. The department sObn 
outgrew the ivy-covered facilities that it had ^hfired 
with the Music Department. During the early- l960*s\ 

. moved into a new building apprropriately named Da 
Vinci Hall. The ceramics laboratory here is among the 
finest of any junior college. - . * 

. Growth slowed during the 1960's. The number of full-* 
time faculty declined to.as low as seven instructors. This 
was a period of cqpsolidation and reassessment. Courses, 
curricula and the changing student body were 

• scrutinized. Demands fontianges were also a part of the 
student activism at tbe end of that decade. * 
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In 1968, Dr. Russell CangiaJosi became chairmah. NeyjF 
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(acuity momb*Ts were added They reflected the diver- 
sity of the communities from which our studenLs came 
Several of these were former students at 1,A(X* and had 
sptHMal affinities for the students and programs here 
They would contribute mightily to the renewed growth in 
the Art Department 

Under I)r ( angialosi. new courses were developed to 
me»el changing student and community needs A 
Humanities program w^js begun and administered 
through the Art Department The Art Gallery program 
wa<; expanded and access was extended to members of 
the community The (lallery has become a dynamic focal 
poiht in the department, providing an important 
laboratory for students to mount, to display and to ex- 
amine works of ar^t Ivxperiinental studio format courses 
v?ere instituted to meet the gener^vl educatioji needs of 
the non art major. 

Kazuo Higa was elected chairman in 1977 and almost 
immediately met the challenge of trying to maintain a 
quality program in spite of the effects of Proposition 13 
The department has fared well 

TInM'e was also the problem of dealing with major 
changes in the make up of the student body. There is 
greater diversity Mature and experienced, returning stu- 
dents mix with youthful graduates often of scant 
academic preparation Many students ar^^ recently im- 
migrated and represent many cultural and language 
backgrounds 
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The^rt faculty has responded to these changing needs 
as it has always done. Instruction is individualized as 
^ much as possible. In the studio-classroom, personal at- 
tention is not only possible, it is necessary. Concerns for 
the studente; (extend well beyond the classroom. Instruc- 
tors ar^' involved in orientaUon, counseling and insupport 
of a number of oo-curricUlar and> extra-currjcMtar ac- 
livitijps. The department has energetically continued to 
explore ways to meet (*h<i^es in the art fioldsjis well as 
. in 4he comin unity. 

Avyay'fnMU oampusi./the faculty remains an active one 

t as practicing professional artists, lecturers, waiters, 
lilery owner andpa^-ipant in a' number of civic and 
coinjmunity organiziitions. ■ ^ 

Throu<?hout t!he years, the Art Department has trained 
„ a -large number of studentsj, who have gone on to become 
prontjneot professfonal artist^, scholars, techniciaitf'drtd 
. , exemplary citizens. The prospects that this will'tonClnue 
remains exceptionally hi^h as the quality lan'd prestige of 
' the .departrtienliicoritinu'es lo attract a large ijumber of 
O IBaliHed and talented stud^ts. 
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Business Administrati/on 

When Los Angeles City College was founded in 
Septeml)er 1929. one of the charter departments was the 
Husiness Administration Department. Under the 
leadership of Frank (Yites. the department's curricula 
consisted of accounting, merchandising iuid general 
business A few year^j after the founding of the college, 
the Business Administration de[)artment gained a new 
chairman in Hoy Culey. a celebrated author and accoun- 
tant who ex[)anded the curriculum offerings in the 
department to management and finance 

The faculty, at shortly after the founding of the college, 
rhen.consist(Ml of !^)y Culey. Chairman. Monroe Smart 
(accounting). Heber Harrison (acminting), Harvey L. 
Moore* ( account ihg ) . Collis Thompson (general 
bu5;iness). Cene Kinnett (merchandising), Louis H. 
Martin (accounting and general business), and I)r Wil- 
lard Talbert (Management), 

In those early years, the Merchandising program was 
develo[H^d by Donald K Kinnett and the Managemejnt 
program by Dr Willard Talbert, Enrollment in the 
department increased rapidly and new faci^ty was ad- 
ded John W Krnest and Al Abramsou Jesse R Gil- 
lespie. John IL (\)ok, and Harvey Wright were added to 
the faculty 

The depiirtment ad(jed a' small business management 
curriculuni and supermarket merchandiJ>ing curriculum 
in the 50\s 

In 1962 the department's office was moved to 759 S. 
Berendo (in an apartment building) while the new ad- 
ministration building was being built. 

Al Abiamson took over the leadership of the depart- 
ment in the early 19ti0's and Harvey Wright in the late 
196()\s New curriculum offerings developed in these 
years were Busine'^s Data Processing and. Real Estate. 
F^ank Snedecor assumed the chaimianship briefly dur- 
ing in tht^ early 1970\s. At the present time the depart- 
ment has grown to its largest enrollment and h^.s a larger 
curricula than at any time in its history. The fir^^ent, 
chAirman is John W. P>nesti . ► 

The faculty consists of: Verner Nelson. Account yig; 
Dr. Albert Abramson. Accoiwiting; Edward Renetti, Ac- 
countiog;* Dr. Gerald Silver. Business Data Processing; 
Harrice Seeds, Business Data, Processing; Dr. Lai 
Mirchandani, Managehient; Dortald A. LatidaUer/ 
Management;- ^^'red 0. Greene/ Busin&s Dqta^ProcW^' 
ing; Susan. L. iKriixim; BMsi^esS, f>ata Processing; 
.Edw^ird* ■jt^ McDontj^lL Accounting; Harriet J^ce, 
Mar\^gtrfl(lnt:\ Lawrence Scl^enck, MaOag^tftent; ^nd, 
Wbodrow Smith Jr.4 M|inag^ ' V /. 

,Omt slgnihcant dev\rt^)pment in the<^ y^ars since 1960 
was the f^pi'd expansion of the dejpai^tment's evejimgdivi- 
siot) program. Course offerings; student enrollrflpnt and* 
faculty increased enormously so that tttday the Business' 
Administration department. is outstandingly th^ largest 
in the c^Hegjj, . . ' , 



Chemistry 



Cooperative Education 



'nuM'hoiiusti v IViKUduont st^n t^^d iii \\m) with a staff 
o< tout , inrlmhii^; ;i woman Ph 1> . Imo V Baugham. 
and throo nu*ii. nu Uulnifj tfu» lii st (*haii Fiiaii, l)r Osman 
II Cm\\ . 

A brief (U\sVf iption of [ho (lojKUtinont as doscribtHl by 
l)j . ( ady \n (ho IJWU Junior Cainpus/* tho S( h(H)l year- 
book, stated that the dt^p^H linent provided iiKStriiotion in 
Roneral; or^;ani(\ (linical choinistry and qimiititative 
analysis lie ^ilso iK)ted that the d'epartinont aWtHl in in- 
struction ot peace officers in c onjunct ion wiftl finger- 
painting and plaster lastS: Dr (\idy describl| some 
practical knowled^^e important to the early student*;, in- 
cluding pre|)aration of (old cream, hand lotions, 
tctraethyl antiknock compound, gojd ore assaying, and 
steel analysis 

Ovc! the years the department has grown and the 
course emphasis has changed in accordance with the 
needs of^ithe students During the past several decades, 
the department uuluded training in paint technology. 
This activity was transferred to Trade Tech several 
years ago 

The department otters courses which prepare students 
for (M)nti!Uiation of their education by transfer to four 
year colleges It also offers instruction necess^ary for 
further career training in nursing and allied he^^lth oc~ 
cupations 

in spite ot limited budgets, the department has been 
fortunate in recently obtaining many modern instru- 
ments which will enhance instruction. A computer ter- 
minal linking the department to the District computer 
was installed about five years ago. and a tutoring and 
learning laboratory was openec)\(luring (he ^ast year. 

The alumni of (^ity (\)lleg<^ incluti^e hundreds of sucress- 
ful professional people who receiveclviheir training in the 
Chemistry Department This list iiududes physicians, 
surgeons. coMege professors, pharmacists, dentists, op- 
tometrists, physicists, and many busineJftT people. 

We look forwijr^Jl to serving the students and the com- 
munity during the 'next 50' vt^ars. ^ ^\ 



(\H)pt«rative edu(*ation is an outgrowth of appren- 
tioeshfp and internship programs and was first organized 
in 1906 at the University of Cincinnati. LACC*s 
(\H)jKMative h:ducation IMogram was established in 1970 
in accordance with rules and regulations set forth by the 
State of (California TlW year fewer than 100 students 
ehrolled The progi airr|?rew steadily, and since that time 
students from all 33 departments have participated 

Because this program makes it possible for students to 
couple college courses with gainful employment, work 
sites become learning laboratories Many occupational 
faculty members were quick to i ealize that classroom 
work b<»comes more i elevant from experiences in per- 
sonal lelationship. job deadlines, and production require- 
ments acquiied dui ing actual woiking situations. As a 
result' individual cooperative education classes were set 
up for specific majors with occupational department 
faculty providing instruction. Qualified faculty have also 
been drawn from industry in genet al. Leadership for the ' 
program has come from David Alexman, who has acted 
as cooidinator since 197L 



Earth Sciences 




A very persistent tradition has it that the man who first 
organized Los Angeles City College. Dr. William Henry 
Snyder, personally inter^^iewed and hired each and every 
teacher for his new school and c5ne of those teachers was 
Alfred Livingston, Jr, who came to City College in 1930 
and organized the Department of Earth Sciences. Young 
Mr. Livingston was a graduate of the University of 
California at Berkeley and had worked for a time as a 
geologist in the gold mines of the Mother Lode in the Sier- 
ra Nevada Mountains and also to some extent in various 
California- oil fields. One thing that Dr. Snyder wanted 
was teachers who had practical experience in their fields 
and Al had that': 

In his retirement, first chairman Livingston loves to 
reminisce on how he taught the original Physical and 
Historical Geology classes, the Physical and Cultural 
^;;^,j^Geography classes, Minerology, Paleontofogy and the 
Astronomy classes during the early 1930's. As the school 
■'Yi'ew^ more teachers were needed so William Putnam, 
g'eolci^ist. was added. ***Biir' was Tamous for his il- 
lustrated classroorp lectures during which he drew vivid 
chalk pictures of erupting volcanos burying helpless pea- 
sants, violent earthquakes, etc. entertaining as he taught. 
I^ter on the scene were Arch Gerlach, a geographer, and 
Clyde Goudy. a g^ogist/g^ographer. In 1937 another 
geographer, Arthur Carthew. was hired and the depart- 
ment leveled off in normalcy until disrupted by World 
War 11/ , ^ ^ 

During those early years a strong and active Earth 
'Science Club was organized when flexible class ^hedul- 
ing s6t aside th? hour between 11 and noon ort Tuesdays 
for school assemblies and the same hour on Thursdays 
for club meetings. Many were the field trips to local 



, \HHirhvs ami niouiitairis. Iroe plaiitiiijj outiiigs in (he 
Angolesf^ NaliouiU Korcst. off raiupiis dinners with 
sjMMkers. pancake hreakfasLs and vUih mountain cliiubs 
A when many "KorrntM- 'Vo\)s Ot' Mountains' \\'ere rol- 
Iveted to prove that ( lub members had been there 

In 19:12 the Phynics Department began coUectinK 
weather nUornuUion for the S Weather Bureau in an 
on campus weather station l<H'ated on the r(H)f of the old 
KnguuTrniK HuHdinj^ Later this service was hande<i over 
to the Karth Sciejices Department where it continues to 
this day on the roof ot Kr.4nklin Hall in a trade for the 
Astronomy class ^ 

When World War II came to Amorica. the student body 
evaporated and all of the teachers at ('ity College were 
suminarly fired so they either entered the service or 
sought pos.it ions elsewhere When peace returned all of 
IheMeachers who wanted to were re-hired and returned 
to work With the new enrollments more instructors were 
needixl so Ceorge Helleniin. another geologist, was 
employed and told to develop a cour?;e jn Physical 
AnthrofK)logy In 1947 June Carroll, a gei)grapher. was 
hired and in 15)48 Valene Smith and Diivid Jennings were 
hired to Help in the expanding Geography and 
Anthropology fields and a year or so later still another 
geographer geologist. James Vernon was added to the 
staff 

Shortly after the end of the War, Arch (Jerlach. who 
had moved to Washington D C and had become the Head 
Librarian for the Library of Congress, selected City Col- 
lege as one of the few academic repositories for the then 
U S Army Surplus Map Collection. The first shipment of 
2r).lXK) maps arrived and were filed in steel cases. New 
maps are still arriving 

In 1953 the Los Angeles (Geographical Society was 
organized by local gtH)graphers with its headquarters and 
meeting place at IIS(\ but later it was switched tol.ACC 
^ which still hosts the monthln^ meetings and ad- 
ministrative center of this organization. 

With the t)oom in travel interests in the post-War years 
our geographers pioneered a series of one-Qnit regional 
travel classes of a 'How To * nature and» fin thermore, 
branched out to teach the needed geography classes' in 
the recently organized rransportation-Trhvel-Tourism 
Department 

One further point Of expansion was ETV, the 
Kducational Television i%xperiment that started on 
campus in 1957 l^hysical (i^bgrapby" w^s tatight on. 
camera for three semesters t)y Qavid Jennings to be fol- 
lowed by Physical Anthropolog^V for three more 
semesters by Georg^y Bellemin In September of that 
same year Merry Mordan ir. Wi^ employed to teach 
./ Anthropology and Archaeology. * 

A» the college continued to grow more teachers^ came: 
, ^ ,9'^ Cunningham, in geography andAnn Gallagher and 
Hepn^ Hayes in anthropology ix\ fSeS/Mark Newton in 
g^^ToJiy in 1965> . Donald, O.arrett in Geology and - 
\ Oceanography in Henrietta QuattlroccKi in 

Anthropology in 1969 and Bill Russell in geography in' 
1973. In the meantime Mr. Livingston retired, Valene 
Smith, James Vernon and Jerry Jordan chose different 




careers. Then (Ilenij ('unningham. Arthur Carthew and 
Georj^e HMlemin retired, but the department contlnueji. 

1 must note here that what 1 have said so far makes no 
mention of the luimbers of Ph 1) degrees earned by our 
graduates, the museum curators and government 
employees and other careei* people who received their 
original professional training here, the dozen or so wed- 
dings that ha^e materialized within the department and 
the lasting fi iendships promoted on the campus. Neither 
has there been any mention of the one and two year 
teachers who came and left or the large and loyal group 
of KxtendiHi Day teachers w|(p have left their marks on 
the student b<Miy Not to mention the do7.er\ or so student 
teachers from UCLA. V^V or CSII and otW gracjiiate 
sch(K)ls who cut their academic teeth by practice 
teaching" in our department. 

„ The most recent contribution to the ongoing local 
cultural scene was the idea of and the putting into opera- 
tion of a buried "Time Capsule" that was place<l in the 
vStudent IMaza in front of the Theater Arts Building with 
this message cast in bronz(^, "Open 2029 " When it is 
open, Karth Scientist's will be be there. 

EngineeNng 

rhe Kngineering Department in combination with the 
Architecture Department' was one of the original 1929 
departments Dr Snider, founding Presi(1ent. personally 
selected an dutstanding group of professional engineers 
ami architects to staff the department vSeveral of the 
faculty were professionally licensed. 

The department offered courses foi' both the transfer 
programs and for the temiinal AA degree. AA's were 
offered in Mechanical, PMectrical, Civil, and later, 
Aeronautical Engineering. The department (quickly 
became one of the largest oh campus with 16 instructors 
and some 2,5(K) combined engineering and architectural 
students. 

' The depai^ment became very active in campus faculty 
and student body affairs. The Student Associated 
Engineers & Architects Club was the most active student 
group for many years. This group sponsored the Miss 
Slip-Stick Contest and Dance each semester. It was also 
a(>tive in the newspaper, student government, athletic 
programs, charity and scholarship drives, etc. 

*The department has been a flexible one that has tried to 
meet the needs of Uie students, industry and the changing 
timcfs. In that light, the ifepartment has tried and aban- 
doned such area* as Pluittbing Engineering; an in- 
novative single option*, program called Industrial 
Technology wheri^ a4l students were in a single block 
program that moved from different subject area courses 
as Q group; to oiillr current five-option program ..of 
ui'afting Technolo^, Motorcycle Technology, Civil 
Engineerfliig & Surveying. Industrial Technology, and 
Engineering Technology. 

DUripg the late sixties^ E^lectrijnics was added to the 
department functions making it, the Architecture, 
Engineering & Electronics Dept. However, this combina- 
tion was shortlived because the early seventies found all 
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throo (iivisi(Ais thtMf separate ways and bet^oming 
three separate de}Kutments under three spearate 
chaimien W » continue in this mmie t(Mlay 

We find all >i the original faculty letired and. or passed 
on The treiliendoiis build up of the State College & 
University ^steni. especially in the Los Angeles area, 
during tlj*^ixties created a large educational market for 
engliUHMing students I'he supply of such students arriv- 
ing at \A( V showed a steady decline as these new State 
Institutions- were budt The youiigei engineering faculty 
that caine to replace the retirees soon found insufficient 
student load and divei-t^ified into other departments and 
areas Ttxiay. the dcpartiuelit is on^ of the smallest on 
the campus with two faculty [H)sitions We are still offer- 
ing foiH;^^of the AA degree majors and meeting the 
engineeriht? course needs of the transfer students 

Thi* departiwenl is currently attempting to meet the 
needs of a changing socjo economic and racial mix within 
the student lH)dy by reevaluating its course and curricula 
offerings Proposition 13 after effects have eliminated a 
major Saturday serie<; of course offei ings, A similar,cur- 
taihnent has drastically affected our late afternoon and 
evening course offerings 

The current revMtahzation of the aircraft and otiier 
technically or^MUed areas is bringing on a renewed W 
mand jor engineers and technicians AVe expect that our 
supply of engineehng students will increase, especially 
as the State CoUege & University system fills up its quota 
^of engineering students 

Englisl^ 

• For. almost the f irst .ao years of its existence, the Los 
Angeles City College Knglish Department offered the 
traditional currrculum for the first two years of college; 
composition and reading courses and a variety of survey 
.literature c^ourses Then it ^as noted that an abnonjial 
number of students were failing English 1. A remedial 
progranuwas instituted in 1958. Since that time new 
courses and new methods have been inaugurated to meet 
the needs of the changing student population. 

Now the Knglish Department offer* a wide range of 
remedial courses, reading and writing laboratories, and a 
redding clinic. Increasing use has^'been made of tutors 
during the past several years, both inside and outside the 
classroom. Some teachers are using a method of teaching 
writing which has proved n»ost effective: the Garrison 
method of one-to-one* teaching. Other new courses are in 
the offing to aid the ' new" stiident to achieve the essen- 
tial proficiency iq reading and writing. 

Other needs were not neglected in the^ive to inlprove 
the remedial program. For lexample/ res|fdnding to an . 
obvious need, the Department st^^rttfd a Women's. 
Literature course Courses in fiction, poetry, and ^the 
drama were begun. " ' ^ 

One dramatic change in the Department has been (he 
increase ^n the number of foreign students served. For 
many years one class of English as a Secqnd Language 
sufficed/ For the Fall^ 1979 semester 15 ESL classes will 
be offered. This number includes three courses unknown 
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10 years ago. iind one. Convui:satlonal Eng^sh, is new. 

During Uie past 50 years many (fedlcated teachers have 
served in the Department Many W these have made 
names as writers and/or scliolars ©tis Richardson, the 
first chairman of the Depaiitment. isy j>oet and novelist. 
The late Jolin Harris wrote in collabortatlon with his wife, 
Margaret, qgftically-acclaimed nove^ of the old West 
Dr Ifichard Lillard is a well-known'author of books on 
Los Angeles, the Southwest, and the wSouthland. Vic- 
toria Padilla writes about flowers and gardening. Dr. 
Samuel Eisenstein writes poetry and plays. Dudley 
Gordon writes about tife Southwest and is the biographer 
of Charles Liunmis. The late Nina Walters publish^ 
poetry ' Othci^s? have produced a variety of books, 
monographs, articles and textbooks 

In its 30 years tlie Department has been- served by folir 
chaimien: Otis Richardson. 1929-1968; Vernon King. 1958- 
1964; Paul Ferguson,. 1964-1975; and James Simmons, 
1975 to present. 

Tlie Knglish Department has undergone many changes 
during the past 50 years It looks forward to the coming 
years in a mood of optimism, ready to adapt itself to the 
changing times with the teaching of literacy as its un- 
^ clianging goal. 



Family and Consumer Studies 

The Family and Consumer Studies Department began * 
in 1936. probably in response to the needs of a depressed 
society. It was the Department of Home^dministration 
' with bourses in economics for the conswner, a timely 
subject both then and now. Marion Burbank, for whom 
tlie present scholarship fund is named, was. the first 
chairman.. Family relations and child growth and 
development are other courses offered during the thirties 
which are still in the curriculum. Home nursing was the 
first career program in the department and constituted a' 
large portion of the enrollment for the next decade. 

By 1942, World War II had increased the need for 
nursery schools for the children of working women. The 
department's response was a new course. Nursery 
School Techniques, which became part of one of the first 
two-year child development career programs in Califor- 
nia. Food preparation anjl nutrition were also" offered in 
the forties especially for nursing students. 

The,name of the department became Home Economics 
in 1946. During the fifties, stu^cgte were very active in 
practicing their social skills by Panning and hostessing 
teas at the old mansion owned by the district on King^s 
Road in cooperation with the catering arts program at 
Trade Tech. Later in the sixties, students prepared 
donated food to serve ^ proper breakfast free to over a 
thousand fellow studerits at the college* 

Students of this time \yere very active as student 
members of the California Home Economics Association 
and won many trophies at state meetings. - 

As new chairman in 1968, Rose Lint supervised an ex- 
tensive consumer community and student survey funded 



by ftnleral VKA fuiuls With these funds new eonsuiner 
pi'yjiranus were oiteied boiU in ihc ronuiuiinly (o meet 
needs of the disadvantajjed. iuul in the eollege lo meet 
netnls of* rexnlar .students' A newsletter, " t'onsumer 
Highlights, was begun and continues as a ptjirt of the 
consumer nynagement c ourse. Many students and s^laff 
kno)^ about th^leparttnent largely through this newslet- 
ter . ^ 

Ml the srxties. ^^new (artier area was developed. In 
stiUitional K(X)d Technjeian This program was one of the 
first in the United States to tram food service supervisors 
in a two year college program The present Dietetic 
Techiiioiaii programs are ji^till training supfM visors who 
are now recognized as important members of the health 
care team and as (juatitied managers in .s<*hool food ser- 
vice 



Foreign Languages 




Plnniiiiu] fijul host^ssiruj Ums w<^s ronsulortHl t|otKi trnii^inij for stuciiMits ' 
ifi thi* irn?n Hnint< hcotuiiinrs 0«»pa>»tfnont nfttM Woilil War H. P^Muiod 
piioi lust surN .) tf»n, in n photo tnkiMi in ;i huriflnloi^f lo 1949. \K;or(?* 

rtTn*Wriv1.in(>n tUitbvU)k Ruth StiMn niKl Dorothy Stowiiit. 

By 1972. the department had a new chairman, Margaret 
Moore, and bt^gan tWo inorc career programs, Instruc- 
tional Aide to-prepare educational, assist3nts for the 
classroom teacher and Administrative Housekeeping to 
.train supervisors and nianagers in'this field for hospitals 
and the hospitality industry^t With VEA funds, a consumer 
resource book let was developed for \ise in programs for 
.various ethnic groups and for senior citizens. 

In the mid-seventies, the present department name 
was ada[)ted and another chairman was elected, Joan 
Hudiburg^ Working withiu the bu(Jget constraints of- 
Proposition 13. the furniture and interiors progrlani 
developed-threejiew options: jrtterior deslign, set decora- 
tion, and furnishings merchandising 



I he Foreign Language Department was one of the 
original departments to bv established as pi*rt of the new 
Los Angeles Junior ('ollege when it opened its doors in 
September. 1929 In an office in Hollyw^ood High School, 
Dr. Wm H vSnyder, the Presicfent-elect of the new^col- 
loge, personally interviewed and hired every instructor 
who was going to be part of his teaching staff at the Ver- 
mont Avenue caiypus as soon as the Unirersity. of 
California a! Los Angeles wmild vacate the premisels to 
move to its Westwood .\ite Arthur B Forester was» 
chosen to be the Chairman of the Foreign Language 
Department He was joined by deraldine BiHings, Marea 
(Joddard. Josephine Indpvina. Meyer Krakowski and 
Lucile Lenoir, The languages offered were French, 
(icmian, Italian, Latin, and Spanish 

By the end of the first year, it was ol^vious that the new 
college wasj^oing to be a success, for the number of stu- 
dents actually doubled and so did the number of instruc- 
tors in |he Foreign Language Department. For the se- 
cond year of operation, seven new instructors were added 
to offer additional (Masses in the same languages. Stella 
Loyering. Wm. Flet(*her, Selma Hosenfeld. Lucy G^dney, 
i:oren Hendrickson and Brooks Blalsdell were welcomed 
into the del>artment. A fow years later, Portuguese was 
added and was taught by Marea Goddavd IVo* more full- 
time instructors were hiiyd because the (jollege coUld not 
accomodate many more students. Occasionally hourly in- 
structors were hired or regular instructors were bor- 
i;owed if there w^i^ an unassigned class in one of the 
more popular languages' 

Whqn the war came, many instructors, practically all 
of the men, were dismissed. Of course, the men students 
were drafted into the Armed Forces and the lenrollment 
declined severely. A decision of the War Department to 
set up the AfHiyrSpecialized Training Program brought' 
the college back to amiable institution whien hundreds of 
young men in uni/e^^ were s^eht back ^i^OvSfchool to be 
prepared for specialized duties in, the occupation of 
Europe and Asia once the Axis Powers were defeated. It 
was a new^ sight r,to see uniformed men parading across 
the cam'pus.> ' 

The success oi the Allied Forces in the war effort was 
accompanied by' a slow bal steady stream of young men. 
who had' traveled far and^ wide and whose eye^i held seen 
piuch of the world and Whose ears had, been exposed to 
^many languages rfot heard before. Starting with Herman 
Siromef , Jadk Taturti and ^Marietta Scherer: vfho wer6 
.added to the language staff in the years from'l942'^rough 
additional classes were opened (o meet the needs of 
the returning Students. ' ^ - - - . i *i / 
Xhejend of the war brojigljtan ayal^nche,of students to 
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The department has'^rown from one staff member jto/^/^^1 of the colleges knd universities in tKe Los 'Angeles 
eight,, The emphVsjs has continued to be preparatipn>8^ " ' ' v* r*, -^v, » ... 

men and women for careers which are novf offered iiinve 
Idiffereht ari?as as vyell as offering of transfer cojirses re- 
q^iiredf in many degree programs. The depalrtment plans 



Afea and LAJC got its ^hat^e, Miggel Tirade, Elizj^beth 
. Reed. Dolores Hamilton . and Stanford' Miller were; 
recruited tq conduct classes for the language-hungry 
cG.I.'s. Shoryy afterward, due' to Jt he emergence at^tlie 
V^to continue adapting to meet the needs-oflhejpommunity • new state of Israel. Minna .Yaroslavsky joined the 

J >^^;llanguage staff to offeLHebreW. The powerful position of 



andrtne students at Los Angeles^City College, 
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Russia in world affairs gave rise to Ihe addition of Rus- 
sian and Alexis (Mnnent was chosen to eoiuUirt the eh\s 
st\s Marea C.cHldard retired and Theresa IM( ( iano was 
chosen to repUu e her in Spiuiish and Portuguese in 1946 
The college saw considerable fluctuation in its enroll- 
ment in iy4« and 1;M9 and some of the instructors were 
temiK)ranly absorbed into other departments for part of 
their teachin^^ load Miguel TiradoJIaught.tennis. Dolores 
Hamilton and Josephine Indovina doubled in the English 
Depiutment. V^'m KleKher took classes in Psychology 
and others went t() the Mathemati(>yind Science depart- 
ments Kor the next six or seven years, the college 
showed no particular growth until the Russians put Sput- 
nik into orbi and then the nation went on a rampage for 
MathematijJ^ Science and Koreign l,anguagi\s to enter 
the race fn nmipetilion with Hiissia. whose spectacular 
achievement had starthul the world IMevious to this 
event Nadia Wilsop. who came to the department wlft^i^ 
Lucy (;idney retired, was hired biM ause of her hative 
background in Russian and I rortch 

( arlos Whiliiey Morrison and Ronald J^'arrar were the 
first of a series of tnslru( tors who were hired to meet the 
needs of a new wave of students and at this time 
Japanese was introduced by Mr Morrison in 1958. As it 
grew. Koji Sato of the .Kngineering pepartment con- 
sented to conduct the second year level of classes. In 
1^59. Tung ('heng and (;e/)rge ( urti were hired, having 
bt^en instnictors in the Army Language School in 
Monterey ( hinese had been offered in tlie Kveiiing Divi- 
. sion of the college aiid now it beiaine a major language 
among the day classes '^(leorge ( urti, a multi-lirigual 
scholar, introduced Arabic and Sometimes taught Italian, 
Russian and Spanish With the d^ath of Minna 
YarosJaviky: Hebrew was temporarily discontinued 
because this sad event took pfac e at a time whert the 
enrollment of the ( ollege was having its ups and downs. 
Kalman Kaplan followed Tung .Cheng and (leorge Curti " 
into the department and Hebrew was Veinstated, 
• As the college grew, as instructors n^oved to different 
areaij of college a( tivity^as others retired, newlnstruc- 
^ tors t^e^v brought into the Foreign Language {depart- 
ment .^iguel^rado became the Dean of Men aiid Jac# 
tatum transferred to the new college in the valley, so 
Roberto Almanp and Hulyen Andrino came to the 
d(?partment Rubt^n Andrino transferred the ^following 
year to Pierce College in J965. In 1966^Jrsula Ulrich and 
Marie Tauber joined the faculty. ^ 

To regress. Arthur Forester retired around 19*49 
because of ill health and Josephine Indovina was ohosen 
to sucqted him and it was she who guided the destiny of 
the department through a series of increases and 
decreases, addition of new languages and the discon- 
tinuance of others. She was brilliant in recpgnialng the 
-need for new l&hl[?uages wftich had scarcely ever been 
, offered in any. institutioij in the Los Angeles area, slie set 
up a class in Hindi as India began to emferge but the class 
never materialized. Through her planning, Chinese was 
first offered irt the Ejvening Division since the early years 
of the fifties. She had even experimented with Classical 
Greek but it was unsuccessful Her imprint on thegrowth 
Vand nature^ of the Foreign Language Department was 
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voiy positive Hor period of Chaii nuinship was 
lomafkahle In l\H\0. she directed tFie installation of the 
collejie's first language laboratory In 19«6, she retired 
and Meyer Krakowski, another 2}>er, was ehosen to follow 
her as Chairman After oite year. Meyer Kraliovi-ski 
retired and Carlos Whitney Morrison was elected to fill 
the office of Chairman Kli/aheth Heed, and Alice tk hulz 
ret irwl with Meyer Krakowski and Armando MLs.<<adin,' 
(leorfje Lehecki and Roger l-eriiandez came to replace 
the vacancies Alexis Clement also retiriHl. 

Changes in personnel made.it necessary to add more in- 
structors for" it seemed that al) of the original and early 
instructors were leaving" Kalman Kaplan retired Jacob 
Somerman came to lake over the Hebrew classes and for 
him a new division was added to ttie Foreigii Language 
Depif^tment under the nam<^)f Hebraica and Judaica. 
This iHcl,ude(f Jewish Studies Miguel Tirado returned 
from a successful vareer in Stud^m Activities and John 
J ristrani was hired Michi Yanagi came^iChrs^^ie year to 
take-over the growing number of Japanese classes 
• As Orman increased in popularity. Harry "Ken" Ken- 
jiedy was hired When Theresa Picciano and Dolores 
HamiU()n*left. George Curti also decidt^d to retire, so 
TonyJIiCQ. a native J'ortiigue^e. and Carmelitii Thomas 
\tt<ie hired Another shift in enroUment in other dopart- 
ifients. the ^.earning Center and Chicano Studies, oc- 
casionwi the (fansfer of Barbara Benjamin* jyid Luis 
Carhv^ to the department «f Languages. A new subjec^t 
field w.as added to the Foreign Language Department 
when Linguistics was placed in the catalog'in 1979-1980. 

Four languages \vhich h^ varying degrees of success 
but were dropped for one reason or another were Modern 
Creek. Armenian. Ko(:^an and Ar.lbic. Proposition 13, 
which Was pas^t^d in 1978, made it necessary to cutAhose 
cla-jses whiclfhad low enrollment. This claimed Korean^ 
and-'Arabic .During Ihe sixties when there was a surge it/ 
BlaOk awarenej^s. the Foreign Language Department met 
the challenge by offering Igbo under the instruction of 
Robt^rt Duhu. a natice of Nigeria. Igbo \vas one of the 
principal languages of the west coast of Africa. But when 
the request came for Remedial Ibgo after one year of in- 
struction, it was pbvious that the language was too dif- 
ficult for the students for whom it was offered, and conse-' 
quently it was discontinued aftbr the second year. , . 




L.A. City-College had a very active GtKman Glub, the Deutscher Voroin, 
during the I^SO's. Hiking and-toBbgganing parties wore /leld frequently' 
""ro c^ub members frolic during a January^ 1934 outing. ' • ; 
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It has always boon Iho [H)1i( y of tho KonMjjn Larif^uaKo 
Dofwu tniont to olloi. tlinsr Lui^uagos for wh u h th^M i^.w^ i; 
a (iomaiui. wh(rh had a graniinalic al toxl. which was the 
standard moans ol ooiimuiiuration for a reoognizod 
lH)lit.i(\il body If a (|iiahfioil instriu tor woro availablo, 
tho languaKO was gtMiorally offorod Tho future of ,the 
Koroi^jn Languago Dopar'juont will Ik* an oxcMting oiio as 
politioal ovonts in tho world tako pJaoo, ospeoially tho 
Kast and South Kast Asian areas at the present writing 
Los Angeles, partieularly the area sufVounding tho rol- 
lege, has a growing eoniniunity oi Arnienians and -Ko- 
reans When tho official name of tlie college was changed 
to l.os Angeles Community. (\)llog*\ the>,4nstitution took 
on a new (characteristic Now it will surely reflect' Hie 
oviM-dianging picture of the community with corre- 
sponding changes in the language offerings Kussian and 
Hebrew were not so long ago languages wifh large enroll- 
ments because of the presenco of a large (*ammunity of 
Russians in the area and a strong Jewish representation 
among students at lijjj^rfat liigh School The movement 
of those two language groups away from this area has 
boon reflected in the size of the correspoiuting clasfses. A 
most surprising diango has been seen in the return to the 
(lassies.' for Latin is steadily becoming a language of 
interest among the students 

• Which oxotK^ language will be the next to bo added to 
tho roster M languagtis offere<i bV tlu^ Koreign Language 
I)o^)artment'' Mow will the list coniuare with t Rose to btv 
offered in the next TK) years ^ WhatovVr they 'may be. the 
Foreign I,anguage Department will be there doing a good 
job and^lulfilling its obligations to the students and to the 
oollogo as it has proudly done in this past 50 years, from 
its' inception in 1929 to this (loldon Anniversary. June. 
19711 
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LA(X* has offered law courses since its beginning in 
1929. although the first three courses taught that year 
were titled Jurisprudence. Law wh? listed as a cer- 
tificate (junior college two-year degree) curriculum. 

The following year, all seven courses were called 
"Law : all dealt with Commercial Law. 

In 193L General Business and Business Law appeared 
for the first time under City's "semi-professionar* cur- 
ricula, a designation meaning voc ed or paraprof^ssional. 
By 1932» 12 law c^ourseS. some encompassing criminal 
law: evidence and liability, were offered. One of the new 
courses that ygar-w^s Heal Kstate and Property Law, 
arid "a semi-professional "Curriculum for Police Of- 
ficers" required some law courses. . ' 

by the end of the 1930s. LACC was offering 15 law 
courses^ including Consumer. Law and Public Health 
Law. . . ' ^ JT 

The 1940s began on a strong note^with a total ef 22 
courses, including a number deigned for those, pursuing 
careers in law enforcement: Police Organization, Police 
Civil Law, Criminal Investigation, Criminology, and 
Report Writing. A new semi-pro^ssional Curriculum. 



later, wj 
tlfe h 



Legal StvretiU'ial. was introduced i)nder the hoadihg^f 
Musmess- ^ * . - ^ * - 

l^arliaitjentary Law was addecHn 1941. but- two yei\s 
he United States in tljinnidsl of World War II, 
m^Q^HI of law wui1>e?> ha(^ been reducec) to 18, 
How^ven^wo ()f these were new (Masses. Kingorpnnting 
aiuf Kediual Pro^'qremeiit. 

' ijr 1949, for tfii^ first time Ci^y\s V'^fi^l^^f? contained a 
dopartniontar organization formyt. The Business Law 
and Polict,^ cui riculfl w^'re foriji^lly listed under the Law 
Departniont, whiltyHeal K.siato and Insurance came un- 
der liusiness Adminisitratien, and Legal Secretarial was 
listed, with tho then Secijetarial Science Department. 

The teini 'science.' whs (*atching on. and in 1957. the 
word was added to City's police curriculum !\)hce 
•ScMonceM-oniainod in use until 1972, when the present 
tenn. Administration of Justice, was adopted.. 

In 19r)8/ the LA(V catalog listed- "two year oc- 
(Hipatioiuil curri(Hila" separately to differentiate between 
occupational and transfer programs^Vmong those listed 
under the former: Business Law, Heal Kstate and In- 
surance, Police Science and l^ogal Secretarial. 

Inp 1971. City's Law Departniont ^(^gan offering a Legal 
Assistant program in the two year (KHHipational curricula 
category. And in 1974, the last major changes occurred 
when Corrections was added to the same category, «nd 
those courses pertaining to real estate law formally 
became Lavy DepartiiTent offerings. 
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Krom two librarians i\m\ a dictionary in 1929 to a staff 
of 13 and more than 170,000 volumes in 1979 is an indica- 
tion of the dedication of a series of outstanding per- 
sonalities over the past SO years in the LACC Library. 

Miss (Gladys: (Iroen and Miss Margaret MacGowan 
were appointed by Dr. Snyder to develop the college 
library when the Los Angeles Junior College openeil its 
doors in 1929. . % 

By 1933. a third librarian. Miss Helen Herney, had 
joinojd the professionql staff and the colFection numbered 
over W),000 volumes. ' * 

In 1937 a new library was erect^od. a steel and concrete 
building equipped with seats for 550 students and poten- 
tiijil stack space for 100.000 books. P'aqlities ihclyded a 
General Reading Room. Periodical Room. Reserve Book 
Room. Treasure Room. Law tleading Room and three 
conference rooms. About two thirds of the library's col- 
Itpction was on open shelves, freely a*H?essible to stu- ^ 
dents. The Treasure Room Was a ^repository for the 
rare books and manuscripts iJelongiitg to the College and 
^ also offered special exliibits. of beauty and permanent 
value in the field of bibliography. 

About this same time an occupational Currieulmrt for 
clerical library aides was offeree! to prepare students to 
serve in clerical functions in a variety of |)ublic, 
academic and special libraries. It is of particular int§{;est 
to be reminded that the prerequisties for admission to the 
.cprriculum wenp grades of C or better, good personalty 
and a height o(*-5*3" or more.. '^^M' 
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In 1937 I^iss JaiiHo Piddmk boiaino the fourth 
/libniruin to solocttnl by the t oIIoko. Fly this limo (ho 
cblloctiou had roiichod "KMXK) or onothird of the total* 
llUilttn/ (capacity whilo tho studonts miinhorod 5,000 
ah'ut^^i^pring of im tho ( olle^e ( han^t^d its name to 
l.o.vAnj;^lt\s ( ity TolU^go and the mjUiitMnonls for ad 
nuH^ron lo tho rltMual library a^des (Mirruniluin 
HiminattMrtho htM^ht iujrhor and addod a recoinnvondod ' 
n^i^ ranjjo of 18 30 - 

' Hv 1940- tho ( ItM iral lib|ary aido projjrani was (kopixnl 
from'tho (urruulum The'iuu'ary rolUvtion imiriberod 
IMKK) voluAios and the student IhhW was ahnost 7,000 stu 
dents ^ all attondmKll^iy da^es The library celebrated 
(he acquisitUm ol its SjirocWth t)(H)k in MHl just as an ex 

- (ended day pro>;ranKbe^an"to oftvr late i^fternoon^aiul 
.eveninj; classes ' n , 

MaVioiv l>odj^e Mams, joined the- library staff in 1946 
roplaeinK Janice IMdduck. wlio becainv' a counselor. In 
-1947 Japire IMdchi* returnetfp<»'t^*t|"H^ to the llbriiry as 
Mr^ John l.ombardi In 194^ Mrs K.s^her Waldron was 
added (o (he library staff A [Vraftssional staff of five and ^ 
-a half librarians was now servin>{ a student body of 
almost I2.(HM) with a collection that had reached 75,(6yv . 
volumes th^^ head librariati-. Gladys (Ireen, was now as 
sisfant deau of library • services/ 'Shiooth Sailing/ . a 
handbook destj^iied |o assist (he studen( in "library 

- living/' was ^^iv^en (o each new student during registra-^ 
(ion * ' , 

In 1949 Melon Karnshaw was added to (he stiiff as w^s 
, Kwgene McKnighf. tlie first male librarian to bo hired at 
^ the college Janice l/omhardi retired from active duty in* 
1950. . ' 1 ' \ 

Due (o, (he crowding of the collection and th* need to 
. expand study fac^^ies, now (hat the ^(udent body was 
also inereaiJing, (»uKlaw» library a^ui ^additional s(udy 
space was made ava^able in the Library Annex a( the 
conier of MonrtH^ and JtJerendo ^ 



1953 54 found the college celebrating the 25th annivor- 
saiyol Its founding The library responded with graphic 

.-.exhibits depicting library growth and expansioii and an 
exhibit of the many publications by itj? faculty over the 25 
years oj its existence Ry now the eolleetion iiunib«re<l 
over HO,0(H) volumes Tiiere was a professional library 
stafl ol seven and a clerK^al staff office serving a studenf 
body of more (ban 10. (KK), . 
Head librarfin and Assistant Dean of^.ibrary Services, 

' (Jladys (ireen. retired in 1953 after 24 years Of service 
and l\sther Waldron became liead librarian Miss (Jwen- 
dolyn Hoesslerjoined the library staff in 1953, followed in 
1954 by Kra^icis- Srruth John Norn land joined the 
.library staH in 1955 PolUiwirfg the death of Esther 
Waldron. Tom Smitb became Kead librarian that same 
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195<) saw Uie/f^cquisition of the 100.000th book. 
wJvSM;eleM^^^ during National Printing week as Veil as 
(he z^Odl annitersary of the bir(h of Benjamin l^Yanklin^ 
riie book added (o (lie librar^>» ( ollection of rare Items 
was a beiiutiful facsimile edition of the Gutenberg Bible - 
ppijited more than five centuries earlier 

Helen Karnshaw left l.os Angeles'City College in June, 
195<) and in the Kail semester Hal Stone and Monique Har- 
riton joined the library-^ff. 

Margaret Mai^Dowan. librarian since 1929retired after 
aln^it thirty years of service and was replaced \)y Mrs. 
Pii*ricia DeMeue A year later Miss Helen Hervey 
retired. Her position was not replaced. Pat DeMeue pas- 
sed away in 1963 and was not replac(>d. In 1964 Tom Smith 
transferred to Pierce College and Monique Harriton 
became library coordinator. Mr. Smith was replaced by 
Dorothy <J riff in. ' ' 

Mi s.- Harriton transferred to East Los Angeles College ^ 
in/l964 and was replaced by Uoward Woojclworth from. ' 
.KApt Los Angeles College. Hal Stone bec^jme Coordinator 
of thejibrary irvJ964. 



Mit>s /.oiui Swan w;is hir4>(l in UMi? lo ropbuo 

, Klanoh Mai ns who k^IikhI Mr Hnu o Koi roll was ad 
(Km! to Iho staff in followtSi by Darwni Aronoff who 
roplartHi Howard VVoottwtMlh whrn \w rtMiinied to Kast 
l.os AiiKrlo.^COIIe^o Whrn (;wtMi Halit/or [wov R-oosslor) 
. rHn-od in 1970 sho.was roplactHl by Mrs Marion 
(ushman 

Onumally planned .as oarly as UHiO. tho now library 
huiUiinj^ on tho silr ol iho old onr huilt in UKH. was nol 
rrady tor orcupancy until the S[)rinK 1!^'^*^ stMiu\sf(M\ 
Kroiu 15)71 until 197:1 tho library optMatrd officiontly out 
ot«a lariio quonsot hut. lorintMly llrt^ StiuhMit »Storo; 
Hrnted trailers servod as rradinj^ rooms and [HMModioyls 
do^>a4jjhtMi< On Junr T). 1971^ a firo. caused by spon- 
taneous 'eonibust ion, broke out in tbe partly eoiupleted 
building doing approximately 1 2 mijlion dollars worth of 
damage to new eonstruetion and delaying eomplotion by 
SIX months The move into the new facility was ae- 
romplished in January. and the building was opened-^ 
in lune tor the new semesfer 

riie builduig was formally dedieatell ui May 197:1 by 
eainpus wide f(\stivities featuring Mrs Ariel Durant who 
spoke on the intluenee of libi aries in her writing Irie. 

When Dorothy (iriffin transferred to eoordinator of 
College Developmejit in 197:^-. (*alvin Anderson, former 
professor of History and Keonomies who had received a 
degree in Library SiMenee on one of his Sabbaticals, 
l eplaCed her 

Since 197:^ the regular library staff has remained 
relatively stable There is litllo or no documentation for 
the long and short temi substitiitt^ who graciously filled 
m lor persons on sabbatical leaves, illness leaves, study 
IVaves. etc and no documentation on the dozens of 
dedicated cleri(;al. employees who served the students 
^ and s,lidf of (^ity College. in the library for fK) years.. 



Life Science 



' The Life Science Department was one of the original 
departments that was organized widi the inception of tho 
cxvllege in 1929 Dr A. Weir Bell, a IMil). from Berkeley, 
wzis given the task of organizing Hie 'department and as- 
sisting in the selection of the. faculty. 

Dr Bell has beei) trtiined iiV traditional scientific 
methodology and brougKt IKis philosophy 16 the college. 
He beliwed yerv strongly that teachers in two-year col- 
leges, had a.duarrole that consisted of both teaching and 
research City College teachers were not, paid for the lat; 
ter. ; , 



the next fe\v years, .the. faculty ^neTTTDers 
selected by Dr. Bell iind the' college pr^ident, Dr. 
Snyder, were' mostly inctividUals who not Only taught but' 
carried on active reseiirdi.^he results of which were 
published in scientific journals. Dr. Bell's motto; 'the 
specinien is the authority/' typically illustrates his 
ph^sophy oft accauing information from the most 
reliable source^ tne specimen. 



Ivarly ja(ul!y members included l)r'. T'ldwin 
Woodhouse. a botanist from Slanloi d, Dr. Sherwin WoihI. 
an en(omolo|?ist fiom liH'k(.Uev:: Italph ^ Webb, a 
i)hysiolo(jist from U8(\ and medical doctors .lohnette Kiv 
sign and Ruth Menuuler who taught anatorniy 
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liiki-M iluiMU) lhc»^U)30's. this |»h(it»i(iidph shDWs twTi Dor^tiil A^sistnu) 
•^tuilrnts U5IIU] OMf of ihi' r^u ly X i.iy nuirliuriv. T'lly X:o!lp<jr h.iv Mtu r 
.uKli^i ri pi tim in Q^Mtliil T i'( Imnloijy ^ 

Dui'iiig Ihesryearti^great emphasis was placed on the 
leaching of prennedit^il. predental and prcpharmacy sub- 
jects. howevrM'. the college soon became affikated wiyi.a 
number of hospital-l)ased nur.sci? training programs in the 
area and subjects such as anatomy, microbiology and 
physiology flourislu;d During the post-World War II 
years when eni ollmeiUs wer(^ high, specialized courses 
such as scientific illustration, taxonomy, entomoloj^ 
natural history and taxidermy were organized and ha\ 
excellent enrollniehts. Th<^ "Archiatrists. " a pre\ 
medical-predental club, and ^^lota Ka^^pa INu," a nat\iraP 
history organization, thi^tved at this time. Cfcrflard Bak- 
ker. a naturali^jit who- has illustrated many books, and 
Jack Vonliloekker. a specialist in jiatural history, were 
very active m -^hesT clubs. - ^ 

.W.ith Dr, HolJ's idiroiiient irf,19t)0. Uoboit Lyon, the 
piestMit charnuaa/wfls appointor to siktoocI hiin-'sa-tho 
clopai tn'uMit has 4iail only two Cliainifen dui jiig the first 50 
yoais of his o\istonot\ ,Tho departniontal organization 
has'changod considerably in later years, reflecting the 
change's In student personnel, and student interests. When 
otbcr programs in Allied Health were developed, (Dental 
Assistants, Dental Hygien^e; Nuclear Medicine 
Technology, ()ccu|iat ional Therapy Assistants,, 
Ftadiologic Techiu)logy ). fundamental core couises in 
basic sciences were taught in the Life Science Depart- 
ment. >. ^'• 

The (l,vpartment als() i»lays an i^etive f ole in several 
programs that are shared with otfupr departments. En- 
vironinerttal Science a M(jf Oceanography are exariiples of 
triese'ijpter-departmental programs. Microbiology, undei" 
Kugene Hess and Dr. Oleste Krey, and Phyjiiolegy under 
Dr,, Stuart Fox and Dr. C^eii-HaiHfT(jion are subjects that 
havo^been conipletely reorgaiij/.^ to reflect th^ciihanged 
roles in tlie medical specialities. t>i». James Si^ndoval has 
organised and implemented, witjii the a|tl (?f grajit niQhey.t, 
a -departmental learnin^*^ center, featuring if .n«w . 
computer-assisted learning progiam that serves -a? a 
model for National Science Foundation Projects. 
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ocolo^y. fli),tirisln*s [\Mr\ (hr liiKrrtion ol l)i Milt 

Diivis NKnulu'ixs r)|. t*io'(h»|Mi;titA4»tiriiav(» publishjHi ihny 

. (iiiiib*' b\ Jtaj lrar:t flosflri'alii A l.»i1)(iv;<t(U y Cimdo to* 
Uuiri/m Kfnstol-Df'vr b\, srikii r.rsj^, ^;Hi(i^ Jlillfish " by 

* > J, ■ " 

' III tht; ily-n:fiju(* vvorbl ol blolo^icil sniMictv ithc k/\v 

wm'iias chuiiKtv 'llu^l.itc* Scioiu't' f)rphrtni(MU stf ivVs to 

Uiltill Its volv Ml this ovtM i*{iSil>^»n^.\<()r|(l 




Or WiIIi<>in H»M\iv h^wvl^M, louiuliiri] tirj4»(M»n of I AihU'Ic*; C'lty 
Ci>lli*v]i'. pnscs with lY^rinhrj \ .4\f \ho WiiittM. ]\}XA i|i .uiiiiJl irni rlj*;.', 1 hi* 
bipn.y *ihnwi}* hrrr is orti* nt 11 r)OW h'n jtiM) ,)t llii' rntinuci' li> 



Mathematics 

t'arly iirtho hist ()rv* ()f .the Collofjo, the Mathematics 
DepiirtnuMit showed its MMttfy^to develop oxcellent 
prograniJ; for both ti^iuisfer and o^tificate students. The 
first chairperson, William IV ^^I'^tllfe^. .helped to bring 
t,(ij;ether an oiitstandin}( .Htaff of rtmlhematicians, as 
''teachers, writers, ooiinseloi's, and sponsors of activities 
" for student groups. (Hiarter membei-s of the. staff in- 
eluded: ''Dr. .Samiid Urner. who earned his Ph.D in 



M;rthemati( s at llnrvai (I University. Dr K Justin Hills. 
Irom (*oiuiecHcutM;(M)i'ge \\ Kalin. Irom U (' Merkeh\v. 
^ipd Lawrence P ^Spailes. fi/nii DartiiuMith College. Both 
JiiNtiirilills and Uawi'tMict* Sparks were niteresled not* . 
only ni t<\achii'ig but also in hclf)ing to direct student ih - 
tivities lor studtMil groups I'hey Served the Assoriated 
Stud(»n(s find tlu* AssocMcUed l^'ngiiKMM's, as v/'vh as other 
grou|>s. lor juany yt\u s 

l)r UriuM and William Orangt* were pioneers in eon- 
structuig a ui\ified tourse in xaU^ulns and analytic* 
geomtMiy. durnig tlu» iy;iO's and 194l)'s Building orrtbe 
ideaii ol Pr()lessor I'M.. (Jriffin of Keed College in 
Oregon, Ibey devtMoped ii}tcgrat(<d courses tlfat became 

. the norjn in subject inatter ft)r the first4wo years of ^oP 
le^^e work fn mathtMii^atical mialysis -Their efforts bore 
fruit" .iiv tlu* publication of a sU(U'essful textbook iri 
( aU iilus and Analytic (j(M)metry published shortly after , 
World War iV., This textbook was used for several years at 
Cily ('All(L;gC aiul (»|se\vluM'tv 
Amoiu^ several outstanding teachers invited to join the ' 

' Dj^partiiUMit'betoie World ^^•ar l(. were Alexander (liill> . 

^ IKhkJ J>r Dewey (' Duncan. Charles Throckmorton, and • 
l''ivd Marei OUier.s joining shortly after World V^iw II. / 
jncluded l)r Harry Matison ^ a Cal Tech graduate who 
earnVd his I.Mi D in Niatheiuatics at Priiiceton Ihnvejsity ' 
Samuel Skolnik. and. Robert llerrera. 

• WjHiatii B. Orange served the Department as 
chairperson froii^. 19*29 to 194(). when he beOame ill with . 
-coronal'V disi^ase. he succumbed to the disease in the let- 
ter part ^ of {M{\. Dr. Sanuu^l IJrner then 'serv<*d the' 

, Department as its second chnii'f)ers(m, froni 1946 to Utol. 
Dr. Urrit^p was inviled to serve chairman of the ' 
Mathematics Departlnent at Cert State University, Los 

[ An^feles. when/the De^KUtment was set up in 1951. He 
served. there jjs chairman until 1955., 
^ l''red Marer wasS .the third chairperson of the 
^Mathematix's Department. »»beginning* his tenure in 1951, 
and serving for 24 years until his retirement in 1975. His 
was a long and distinguished career. He helped to weld a 
group of ex(*ellent teachers into a strong department. 
Theh?e teachers included two writers of a successful text- 
b(H)k ih Statistics. Benjamin K. (lold and'Jbhn M. Howell. 
Others included were Robert Horton and (Jeorge'Mapes, 
tiack Stutesman and (Jlenn James, Joe Hamilton and 
Vance Stine. jl^red Marer helped to select a number of ex- 
cellent wometi instructors who became- members of the 
l)e{Virtment: Dr Hosella Kanarik, Kstejle Ma7*ziotta 
(Marer). Lucille D. White, Sarah B. Schertker and .Rosa 
Lee Blackistoiv All of thesfe persons were good teachers 
and competent students of Mathematics. Their presence 
»n Jthe st^f clearly enhanced th6U)epartlVient roster,. 

During his 24 years as diT^artment cliairperson, Fred 
Marei;^ introduced niany ^worthwhile piA)jects, including 
the William B. Oi'ange Matlromatics CompetUioafoi' high 
school students, wl^ich cotitinued fof riiore than 20 years. 
The contest was directed and supervised by Ben Gold, 
Vance Stine, Sarah Schenker, and others/ over a-perio^ of 
years. Glenn Jai^^es, A I SUter, and Jack Stutesman aIs*o » 
contributed to its success.'. ' ' ; . 

When Fred Marer retired in 1Q75,. RoberKiHerrer3 was 



oUH'ttni :us tho fourth (•hau jHM'son' to^tM ve in the Depart 
intMil duriiiK Its hrs( iX) yOvU^ Frofo^soi; Horroua retired 
in June. ly??). after seryiuf; 4ryttTtn^?pa^^ for 33 
yoars. thv last 5 years as ( haitjf^rsoii Dnnnj? his term as 
cjiairiHM'son. Hob Merjera »i^)ed to select a luiriiber of 
evrellent niMiihersot the l>/partiiient. iiieJudiiiK Pati icio 
Vele/.. Sontiie nicuun. Martha Sklar. Vera White, and 
•itoKer Wolf llob flerrera shifted the emphasis in the 
Matheinaties Contrst troiu a regional contest for hi^h 
school. students to a Kn al contest ctlnducted for City Col 
' lege students He has ronjniuod to support i)nd deveh)p 
excellent academ?(- piti^raihs in Mathematics . for all 
levels of students attending; I. os Ai\}^tMes City i'ollege 

M^dia Arts 



TIUMvHvas nothiiiK- siiptM stltious about Iho f iv<; jour- 
nalism sdidt-nts wlu) dc( idt'd f-'ruhiy. Sopt iy2». would 
bf a porltvt day to publish thv first oditioii of tlu^ Los 
Angeles Junior Collegian , 

Tilt' pafKM . (Hlilod bv" Williams Kutliei ford, marked the 
iH-KihmnK of a half century of uniiitturupted weekly 
publu-ation of the lampus newspa})er 

Robert Harris. su^MM visor l)f the Publications Depart- 
ment (much later to be named tne Journaljsin 
Department) claimed the paper had the largest junior 
college ( ir( ulation ui America Ffve thousand copies of 
the piiper were distributed on campus every Tuesday and 
..Friday morning . ' ' . ^ 

The Publications Department moved from the Admin- . 
istration Building during the fall jmioster of 1930 to 
larger (luarters in Mec hahicsV njB|5he (tepartment's 
new »\eadquarters utilized 'the entin^Ave,st wing of the 
building a^ occupied 4855 square feet of floor space that 
included six offices, a classroom, a stock room and 
typography laboratory 

Faculty members in charge of the pul^lication inpluded 
Harris. Marslpall (Ireen. typography and business ad- 
viser; imd D fvigene Kjnnett, advei tising advise^ 

It wasn't long befor^i the Publications DepaWnent 
(gained the . repuUition of running "one of the best- 
equipped college newspaper ^hops in the state . . ■ 

The department wasted no time- ii^ launching major ' 
editorial campaigns By I95l the Junior CoUeglan 
editorialized for the establishment of. a separate ^ior 
college district - a dr^iMn'Vlw4*wasn't realized unt^M^. 

In 1930 thv tirst ye^irbook, tlie JunlorCarfpus. was dis-. 
V •., tributtjd on campus. It too was edited by journalism stu-l 
detits. The bo»k featured for t|ie first time full-page , 
bleedoff pictures of prominent -students, green tinted 
campus- views, and a theme of "Los Angeles City." * 
. Editers were Joe Sisti;om and Paul Fairbrother. ' 
The yearbook reported how Los Angeles Junior College 
wa^an uncertain t'hing.^a kind of experimental education^" 
lab housed in the cast off buildings of the Southern 
. • Branch 9f the Utiiversity of' California (ti^w UCLA). - 
Tfie new coj^^e offered three channels .of Tearning.^ 
- Firstf regularuniversity classes were orbvided, giving 
full credit f(V two years' work toward a QegreeJSecond, 
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it enabled students who wanted to g» to college, but who 
had high school defu lencies. to come to Los Angeles 
Junior College and make them up 

Hut it wn.s the college s semi professional training that 
held >»ie sjH)tlight in the educational world Highly 
specialized, two year courses were designtMi to turn out 
.skilled men and women ready to step into responsible 
f)<)sitions. well-trained and experienced. 

The Junior Collegian described I.)r William Henry 
Snyder, first director and president (rf the college, as 
totally supporting the two-year collegeVogram But he 
went on to warn students. "It is an unhealthy condition 
for pi-'actical ininded young people-to stay in school at the 
age of 20 or 21 'when they really should be out earning 
their own living V 

In 1933 a rather inconspicious individual was added to 
the i'wblications Department faculty. She was Kathryn 
P Lamb<>au. She be<'anie the Junior Collegian s news ad- 
viser and it wa^s a job she^would work at for the next 38 
years She was depar tment chairperson, teacher, critic 
^ and friend to Ihousandj; of students \ 

She became known as a no nonsense type of individual. 
Students describecj her as being •imi>ossible but ter- 
rific." According to one of her former sludents, now a 
newspaper editor, Katie Lambeau taught her students 
something about loving their work, loving their lives and 
loving the whole human experiei\(>e " 

In addition to her teaching responsibilities, she served 
as adviser of the Matrix Table, honorary, jdurnalism 
society established for women of the Publications 

* Department. 

By 1938, Harris, -department chainiian, deter- 
mined to launch another literary project — the college's 
first magazine' Pace, a 22 page slick magazine was ^rn 
December. 19;i8. It turned out to be the offspring of the 
Junior Campiuyearbook and was loaded with lots of pic- 
tures, satire a!Ul plenty of anecdotes. It sold f^r 20 cents a 
copy^nd proved to be an immediate succ^^ss. 
^Paee articles. detailed now the ieacher to student ratio 
at the college had reached an "outra^ebtwCW to 30. The 
magazines sportswriters chastised the USCatRt Loyola 
hockey teams for- refusing to play the Cubs and one arti- 
cle documented how the Cub puck forces slaughtered the 
UCLA Westwooders. Lack of funds caught up with the • 
Cub team and a Pace writer quipped. "The Cub hockey 
players have fallen right throuJ?h the ice. and all they, 
' have &re their frozen assets.'" 

Evfn Walt^ Disney took note of the magazine apd per- 
sonally consenteti to let members of the magazine'^s 
editorial staff run some of his car^oonji. • 

However, lil^e the Cub hockey t^ara, Pace died when 
the magazine's funds were frozen. 

Pybl^tationsJDepartment continued to grow under 
the leadership-of Katie Lambeau and by the late.l930's 
the campus newspaper expanded its news, feature, 
editorial and sports cov<?rage. . 

According to Dick Turpi n. former Collegian reporter 
( 1939-41) and now Los Angeles Tlm^s real estate phitar, 
"The Collegian was published three times a week, ev^ry 

• Monday. Tuesday and., Wednesday,' and was run by three ' 
separate editorial staffs ". 




U)tiil lU'wspiUMM. Mu-Uufin^) thf lin.il pnntmy. witr)oiH ovim liMviiuKaln 
|Hi\ 111 Uus pu !uM' hrhpvt'il l.^kff) 'ionuMunij duiin^] ihif I040's muJimu!. 
yilltuw 111 (hi- lvptH|i.u)hv f.ibor.Hui V tfir old Mprruinu s H,|II U> wnti li 
iinothfi i»t!nu>n ifif Los An«Hl«s Coli«fli«n loll nfl tfu- pji'^s 

By flu* \%i)s ihv dopartmont expanded its iiisti urtional 
program to inrlude i)h()t()j()urnahsrn, Ki'iU>f"^' 3''ts, 
photojjraphy :nul [)ublic relations 

In 1»72 Uiv departnuMU s name was ehai)ged to Meilia 
Arts Journalism to reflect the (greater variety of clas- 
ses available to j^tudents - 

There are approxiriiatVlv 7lH) students eurrently enrol- 
led in jhe 30 coui j^es offered by the department. One of 
the major develo[)rnent^ tfial w^ll take pffaee during Hie 
fall .semester will be the star^of construction of a new 
$475.(KH) black and white and color tochn6h)Ky photog- 
raphy lab The |ab will bv built in the Franklin Hall base- 
ment on the site once occupied by the College Press 
I^rintshop ' 

There are seven full tune professors who currently 
work in the department They include Toni l^edfit^ld. 
public, ielations: Adpenne Wagner, color photo 
technology, Ken vSchuster. black ahd whit? photo; Chuck 
Hobinson, graphic arts and photojournalism; and news- 
paper advisers MVivy Jacobson. Ron Burton and Joe 
Dojcsak 



Physical Edubatioh 



The year was 1935; the skies were olc^ar blue, ind th«^^ 
surrounding are^i had jull^t completeii Us transitioRfrom 
familand to me^^t)polis Student wjork^ busijy ran back 
aqd forth iuilojig the carpenters ji a^pns, arid electri- 
cians. LA(X: sVas to have its first jji erf* s gyrnhasium. 

Heretofore, workouts .in gyrfinastics and wrestling had 
been held in an old ^rT«j|Liiai:i^ ceiling of which 
was so low that the gymnasts who were executing giants 
on the high bar had to keep their legs bent! Tl\e men's, 
basketball team worked out in the old women's gyiyi, 
which was situated on Vermont Avenue, and played their 
games at Hot^ywood High ^ohool. 

The earthquakes of 1934 prompted| the rebuilding of 
LACC with reinfprcefl safety jfneasures. ^hile many of 
*the old ivy-covered brick buildings were torn down, many. 



new thick-walled buildings were built up Among these 
was the men's gymnasium 

Athletics at City (\)llege was first headed by Art 
Schuettner Mr Schuettner's philospphy regarding 
athletics was that there were no. major or minor sports, 
only tliat there were sports His bias tc>Ward non-bias, 
coupled with in\proved facilities, proved successful. 
Under his direction, LACC produced successful winning 
teams in track, soccer, ice hockey, gymnastics, footbull . 
and basketball. 

The golden era' of LACC's athletic program was 
ushered .in in the mid 30s Mirough the 40s J^uring these 
years our athletic teams were working out in new 
facilities with outstanding results. LACC had National 
duunpionship fwUball team iirl941. a National Cham- 
pionship basketball team in 1950. and National Cham- 
pionship gymnastics teams for nine oi' 10 years. 

During the fiOs. athletics competition sliifted to the 
stale leveU a change prompted by the dominance jjj*^ 
California athletics over the i^^st of the nation, nftfto 
mention pereiuiial budget problems. The question was 
postHl. why should California colleges spend money to'" 
send their teams ai ound the country when the best teams 
were already in the state? Thus from 1950 on. the highest 
hhnois to be' bestowed in athletics were at the State 
rather than the Natifi^nal le^vel. ^ 

In 1973 LACC won the State FmJball. Championships, 
and coiUinued as a gi id iron powerhouse on into the mid- 
1970s. In the latter part oT the decade, martial arts cameP 
to Los Angeles City College. Judo, introduced by departs 
ment chairman Tom Hunt, did well. Competing agairis;| 
four-year institutions, LACC placed thijd nationwide in 
both 1978 and 1979. ' ^ 

In addition to many team successes, the P.E. and 
athTeti^ department has seen a number of individuals 
move 01} to prominenc^e in the field. Some of these are 
listed in the Hall of P'ame in this book. Teamwork, 
courage, dedication, and an ever-constant search for ex- 
cellence, all instilled in students by the MPE staff during 
the last half century, will continue long after their finely- 
tuned bofffea- have finished school and joined the 
mainstream of society. 
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iojiship athletic tearps throughout its 50* 
both conference and A^U champion- 
9^2 Cross Country Teom. 



Music 



hi 1929 (ho.Musu- |)(»|);ir(jimi( oIlninMs roiisisttSu ol a 
hiXu^l an ori^hosliM and ^Iw olubj^ aud a tVw baJiir inusir 
Ihoojy ronisrs l.ittlr t^lso ll was a normal birth lor a 
iinisu- drj>artnu»nt. wo (lilliMrMt lioin thai of any othtM 

MowovtM. out* ol groatost assots of the growing 
innsicMcpartnuMit \Cas tho vision and courage o( conVic 
(ion ol Its lust chairman. Dr Kdiiuind (ykler. who os- 
tabhshcd iJiUic late MUOs tht» first OptMa Workshop in a 
wtvst coast collc^i[o Directed t>y Dr Hm^o StrolH/.or. with 
his wtMlth ol prolcssional cxptM itMicc in Herman opera 
houses, the Workshop becaine a notabje showcase in the . 
l.os AugtMes area for college opera productions which 
were lully staged witli, costumes, lighting and syiii|)liony 
ori*hestra Productions includtHi The Marriage of Kigaro 
I the hrst in mi\). Kidelio. and Horis timiiinov (the last in 
lywn With the demolition of the auditorium in 1960 came 
the end ol the vilaborate opera prodA^ctioiis (productions 
which had given^valiiable expeiaence to and which played 
a vital role ^uthe artisti(* growth of such jKMsonalities as 
(ieorge l.ondonXwho later won international acclaim in 
major opera- hous(i?s in Murope. and was featured on the 
cdver of Newsweek in 19^5) The Opera Workshop was 
revived 10 ycius later, but was scaled down more in line 
wilh the limited facilities of the college and its basic 
educational philosophy as a two year institution. The ac- 
cent was on basic training foj- f.he younger vSinger of 
promise ^ ^ 

Witl| the ending yf World War 11 in 1945 and the t^nsuing 
:?urge of veterans on the (I 1 Hill returning to civilian " 
life, the Music Department vntered a new phase in 
growth and respoi)si^4o the needs of its community. I*1'^yTTT"^ 
a skeleton teaching staff of tfiree during tfie war\veafs/ 
the departnuMit quickly grew to nine, with Leslie 
(Mausen. a member ofthe ra(Milty sijice 1931, as chairman 
fa position he held for 26 years). An assessment of the 
needs of the new vit^dents ~ older and move mature — 
was quickly made Where were the jo^)s and what Was the 
shortest training route ' 



A survey based upon data supplied by the American 
Federation of Musicians levealed that the vast majority 
of jobs in the nuisic field were in eommerciki mus^, 
jazz oriented. The heart of the field of entertainment, 
motion pictilte5\^iadi(>/and recording, Was iti Hollywood' 

^ • right next dtJor ttf the college. Thus wa^ established, in 
194ft, a eOmmeccial rrrujiic curriculum, the first in. a joh 
lege music departme|i| jn the country, cbnsid^rea by 
many as,th^ most innovative and/productiyieducat-ional 
training? program in ttie^^iist^ry of music e^^cation in rt- 
cent;years. Robert Mat6ona)d, 'former student (class of 
^ 1936), with Jiis!' many , years tjf experience in theaop 
/ echelon amfrig jAzz mgSieians In the country, founde* 
and directed the commercial program, and in a few years 
was winning national recognition witn hi? Studio Jazz 
Band^ The l^ey to its su^^cess was the establishment of 
high professional performance standarc^; in^sDejpsable 

• ^ for entry irit^a highly competitive jo^^jrtiarke)^. ^ 
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It was the appropriate time also for roising^ the^tah^ 
thirds I or XI 11 curricula in the departmentU)^;Uro<iucm)n of 
additional basic* rtHiuiremeiits provided more brei^Uh' 
and tU^ptli to the (nirriciiliim Tl\et)ry coui ses. the core of 
the music ciirriciiliim. were increasinfjjy modifie<l to' 
l)C(H)me more practical and more productive in the 
(It^VtMopnuMit ol a well-n)uiideO and ver»>atile musician. 
I'pjjrading performaiur standards .led to improved per- 
lonnan(*e expericnct^s which In^ttcr prepared thk student 
to meet the demands of the current job market. Many 
"students were to achieve a high proficiency level and 
suflicient experience to becom^uceessful performe;:s m 
iiYiny well known comii|ercial[ bands throughout the 
country, and some to become members of major 
symphony orchestras such ;\ the Xos Angeles Philhar- 
moni(\ where 10' ; of (he mustdans are \ACC alumnj. . 
The reputation of the depart mcnl?Svilh its, highly success- 
till commercial music program tuiWg oot^uch alumni 
as .lorry (loldsmith and Herb Alperl.lU^Nune national in 
scope Knmlation by community (joluW music depart- 
ments throught)Ut, the (n.)untry ipiickly tyllowed with the 



more cautious fpur-ycar (H)llege,s ;ind uni> 
.behind; 



M\sities not far 




Tlu) caption und«» Oiis f932 Junior Cwmpus v<?'tirlHH)k photo I'^atis. 
VU»^der tho loncjership. of Loroy Allon, Hi« CoMoflo b<iHd sirdHloVod the 
MucJoni body to a fovtM heat a! t>oth footbiill ond baskotbrnl gmlies/*^^ 
Tho t)mi(J also ploy<jd at a^somhli^s a!>d for n nimU>or of pionriym ovtA 



RiM. Hit' story is not yrl, finishtHl Thv \vi(U*sprea(l 
reputation ot tho highly iiiiiovativo -nul siircossfiil Opera 
Workshop and Oonmu'^rrial Mivf^ir pro^; ranis tended to 
overshadow the t)a.sie (Mirncilla that wvvv establishtnt at 
the inception o| ihe department in l{)2[}, namely the ler- 
niirtal. twoyoar nuisu- \'tirr^:uhiiu (originally called 

* "semi prolesHTonrd"! and thv eolloK*" transfer I 't^M- 
tifujatt' .^ projjraiu yhich iiltrrtcted the more 
iH-adeniically onentinl student. T^iv latter. especMally. 
has turntHl n l^iir^** niiiiiOot «4/ '^itiideiUs enternig the 
lieki ol nuisie eAUi(Nlt*U)i! \H\ all levels The long list of 
irinmivi tn.nii this f^ro^jiKuiunehides such notables as l(M)n 
Kuv^inrr. mmAlMofessoi ol Mnsie and foi iiier ('hairjuan 
of tWe Departnuuit ^f Musie ot Hai vard Univi^rsity. a 
l*Uht/er Prize winner in IIH)7 for his String Quartet No 3. 
twiee, soloist t piano i with thi* New York IMiilhaivnonir 
OreheNlra. ^ ' 

The third major event in the tlepartiiient's history' 
eAiiie in l%S when :i new Miisic Huilding was acquired it 
became a major force, m tluv upf^rading of the depart 

'client s eduOatuKial process espiHMally because ^f its 
much needed practice rtH)iiis. [)ei forining halls and 
recording and other electronic equipment (rreater 
porlunity lor thi- •i]idis[)ci;>^:vihlc [)ei fojiiung experience, 
solo -;uid enseiiibh:. w;uc fnadc possibh* wtlh the new 
Hecital Hall and with tlv* expaiisjoii of the recital series 
to lour events a week icljinax^ng the original weekly 
•Monday ,\liisu\ih* series established in 1932). Kurther- 
m<lrc. the recital series bt^'anie established ^or course 
credit and attracted k^tMUM'al siiideiits ^-ampus-wide. af- 
fording cultural enrichinenl and a contribution to their 
fjeneral education 

• The present department Chajrnian. Doiuimck Di Sarro. 
has continued to upgrade the curricuUmi and physical 
lacilitiOs by jniplementing such tH)Mrses as Kleetronic 
Music and (Commercial Voice classes and bV acquiring an 
additional |>iano lab More ro.in ses and a larger evening 
program led to a buildu[) of the de^)art!iient to its fiighest 
student enrollmcfit k^vel in history with a faculty of 14 
fulltune and 48 part-time instructors, ranking the 
depart inent as.oiu* of the largest in the college. 



Nursing 



The -nursing department^ at LA^X' orijfinally offered-- 
courses on the lower divisi<Sn Jovel l(v registered nurises. 
Later, the, nursing department coordinated courses for 
pre-nursing students who planned to enter hospital 
school? of nursing The gradual phasing opt Of the 
hospital diploma.programs placed LACC in a priiiiappsi- 
tion to. establish a nursing prbgr^mi leading to an R.N. 
decree. , . i ' ^ 

U AU^ity College admitted its first class of HN stu- ^ 
dent? in Septt^mber J958. This class of '58 consisted of 24 
students of which 16 graduated - tlie cun rc|ilum .con- 
zested of 2 yf'S, and 2 6-week su!T)mer sessions. Each^ 
Septen^er thereafttM-, a class wJis ad^pitted 4nto,our 
traditional program - entering classes ranged from 120- ' 
. 130 students each September. • • ' ;^ • ' ^ 

' • In l968/the nurs^ing studeijts obtained permissiofr^or • • 
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• the department to seek National league fpr NuijflUjf Ac- 
creditation h has Ihmmi a status of l\igli staiid ams to [h \ 
accr^Mlited oiNNLN. The last accreditati9ii for LACC 
I)i*p;uhnent (H !Wursiug was in 1976,. and this is for ptM lod 
of eight years { iyft4) l)uring;^the past 20 years. L A. City 
College has ^y^adiia^i^xl approximately 1^,200 nursiiig stu- 
de^nts The success rate with state board examinations 
has btk^njibove ayerage - or about 84^1. 

^ On intei'view. most of these students stateil that they 
chose lA(?Cs* nursing program, because the graduates of 
tlii^ progr<im ar(* well known and Haveproven themselves 
«is prartilion^s. The enroHnient of students has been 
mostly local residents.* in keeping with the tradition of 
the basic philosophy- of the Communitylf'ollege. arid has 
been on a steady and continuing iiicrease. Apprftximately 
2(K) :u)0 students apply an(H^i|r4<>r our entrance uxain^;. 
Students have come froifi other stattiK such as New Vork, 
New Jersey. Washington. Texas. Arizona and from other 
ct)untries. such as England. Canada. Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands. Vietnam. Taiwan, the Phillipines, and Israel 
Many of our graduate^*^ have gone on to earn higher 
degrees at the surrounding state colleges a^id universities 
to pu|su(M'areers in anaesthesia, teaching, public health. 

'office nurses, research, administration, and supervisory 
positions. / . 

Ill, 11)74 the iijodular program was appmved and 
impleirteiited. In 1971). the first class was admitted with a 
great deid uf apprehension and excitement It proved to. 
be an exliUarating and Jiard working experience, not only 
for the Instructors but alsq'for the ^ti,idents. The faculty 
believed in the self-pdced cftncept and was determined to 
make it work . The role of the,st\ident and the instructor 
wivs altered. The student became the re.sponsiblelndiator 
and tin* instructor, the facilitator. For some instructors 
and for some siudents. the role change was difficult taac- 

, cept T but all have survived and now we are tryitig to 

. further improve the culTicuUun ' 

The nursing department iias had. four outstanding 
chirtrmen during il^ inception. Rebecca-Bosworth, Fay 0. 
Wilson. Ada Louise Kirkland ahd Mario^i Bran. 

t ( 4 ' , ■' 

Occupational therapy 

Fix)m 1965 to 1967 the Southern California Qccupa^onal 
• Therapy Association explored the possibility of starting a 
program for COTA's in this area. They set up a commit- 
tee* for this purpose with Carlotta Welies aS its chairman 
on the Board of ^he Association. A survey to determinie 
. rieeds \yas done in L9tt7, and 50 potential jobs w^re found 
in just those institutions ^ilr^eady employing OTR's. The 
committee then yistted a pumber 61 colleges to fjncl those 
which might be interested and which offered adequate 
facilities. f*elated teaching and potential students.^ 

Ix)s 'Angeles City College seemed* ideal in' most 
respects. More6ver LACC Was interested because the 
f.Bchoql had jiist <:onipleted a study to find ways of 
broadening, its programs in health education. Therefore, 
SC()TA.- through its committee chairman made'^i formal 
request to the college a/id to tKe College District itself to 
^establish OT at LACC. This was done and a chairman was 



souKht in Jiuuuuv^ I%8 Miss Wolles applied. ')uTi()i>t{ 
others, and was selorled in Kobniaiy That .spriPK and 
surtiintM* many ronferenc es wore hold wilh the Dean oi 
Instru(*tu)n. the pro^irain wan |)Janne<l and atinouneed to 
students Miss' VVelios did all the above on a volunteer 
basis and went on the payi oH just two days before classes 
starleMi in September In Kebruary a s.econd faeylty 
r\)eijd)er. Mis 'HUnuhe Itinfjel.^ was eiiiploVtHi anil 
remained lor l\i'o vears. when she Uifl to enter [)rivale 
prac^liee Then \\rs Kleanor Hillgei; joineil tlje fatniltv 
and has remained since 

The projjrain tolloNyed (he >»(»neral eolleKe pdlicy of' 
open ehroflinenl troiy 19(>B (o 1974. but found this very un- 
satisfaVtojy. Ill terms of (lie low level of student prepara- 
tion and an 8(V * , attrition rate In iy74-7t) a sereening 
prcK^edure was ihsdtuiod with marked improvement in 
both (|uality of students and relentloiVrate. 

In i;)7r) 76 Miss Welles took a sabbatical leave which 
she requested without pay to remove the subst^iuent (wo- 
year requiremeni for service whieh might not be fnet 
because of unrerlain health This proved overgenercnis, 
however, as ihe requirement has-bcHMi metrMrs. Hillger 
was acting chairman and Ms Karen Paback joined the 
faculty with great expertise m psy( hiatry to acfd to the 
l)r()gram / 

In June 1978 Miss Welles retired in order to offer con- 
sultation and teaching in her areas of special expertise, 
professional liability and woodworking. Karen Taback 
was named i^hairperson the following Kail 



Office Administration 
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' From 1929 to 19:i^) the seeretari^il curriculam w<is a part 
of the ConuiVerce I)ep;irtiTient of \his (jollege.^Mrs. Olive 
Huth ^i^'Miss Helena McKelveV were charter 
secretarial science facuUy nieinbers. in 1935 the Com- 
merce DeJ^artnient becaii\e the Business i)epartment. 
Then, as now, ty|)ewriting and shorthand were the l>iisic 
cojirses in the secretarial program - Ii>l948 a reorgani/.a- 
/Ton took place, and two departments emerged; Business 
Administration and Secret^al Science Miss McKelvey 
mi^i oui department chairmati; 

After World WnV II addl.tions to the Secretarial Science 
faculty included- women vVho had served in the military 
and m government, and they brought additional strengths 
iQ the department Mrs. Klipda Be(jol*f and Miss Alice 
Floyd served as department chairmen during this period, 
arid Dr. Vancilie Jones served in this capacity from 1964 
imtil 1975 . ' . / . 

During these years enrollment Inereasi^d as students 
enthusiastically prepared to become prof^ssioiial 
secretaries. LA(X established the Jirst instructional 
programs for legal cind medical secretaries/The dep^jrt- 
ment was instrumentahin the Recruitment of hiW school 
students, who were invited to car^^r days m thisYampUs 
that were sponsored by the vSecre.tai ial Science Depart- 
ment. The faculty oVer the years has worked closely with 
the community dnd with organizations such as National 
Secretaries Association.. Legal Secretaries Association, 
and Executive Women. 'International. ^ 



Strretarlal SciencM> fri( ulty meinbtMYi have sfK>nsort*<jl 
two .HUident organizations In 1930 ".(iregg Scribes" wa.s 
^ organized jjs a shorthand club at LACC and sooa achieved 
the status 'of an Imnor society In 1933 It was k»gally 
in(wporated as Alpha Pi IspsMon. and our Alpha ('hapter 
' htu ame the firsl.o^'28 rhapters across the ( ourHry Mis^ 
I' loience Manning, ot .tlie secretarial science farulty^ 
was the founder '^he orgaiiiziition floutjishc^. as it 
altractcHl students to its liigl ideals of sclioWship. 
.leadership, and persever^mce| Alpha Pi Kpsilon con- 
(intK^s today as an inspit <;i(ioiKo students to.excel Future 
Secretaries A.ssm iation. (M)-spc)nsored by the Hollywood 
Chapter of -National Secretaries . Association a;id by 
I.A( (\ through the y<;ars has served to acquaint studertts 
with ineiiibei's of the business community through out- 
^ standing programs and field (rips , ^ 

Prom the early days. wIumi studenLs leari\ed to type on 
manual typewriters, to (he present, when thcjy are 
t ra ined. on la(e-nu)d(M single -element electric 
(y[)ewri(ers and on aM(omated word processing equip- 
' men( capable of s(oring and'-printing text at over 500 
words ;i minute, the departmept has kept abreast frf tlie 
Changes in business tei^hnology Mrs Char)er)<? Car- 
nadian has been serving as de[)ar(men( chairperson sjnce 
1975. In recogni(ion of (he changing needs of the business 
office, (he. Secretarial Scfence Department in 1977 
changed i(s naiiie (o Office Administration I)e|fartment. 
Our new name points, out the wide range of positions 
available (mj^y to both men and Avoiiien in office occupa- 
tions. . 

The Office A(lministration t)epartment is proud'of its 
Individualized Typewriting Onter. established in 1976. 
which offers typewriting instruction on a self-paced basi« 
through instru( tional sljdes and tapes. An open entry / 
o^H^n exit course, the program has great appeal for stu- 
dents, who appi^eciat^^/ the individual attentioji they 
receive from ffieii' instriVtors as they leain^at their own 
pace. ' ; 

Por 50 years the goals of the department liave been con- 
sistent: to pn'ovide colleg<^-Jevel vocational tralnin^for 
students plamiing to tniter the business woild and to 
provide tlien\ with competence as individuals and as ' 
citizei^s As a' result, thousands of Jjecretarial- graduates 
from LA(;C are serving the business needs of the c6m- 
munity in responsible positioi\3 in business ^ad goVern- 
mi^nt/Sonie have continued their education at four-year 
universitities and have become business teachers. The 
department has responded to the ever-cl\3nging business 
needs by establishiiig such specialty "iireas .as bilinguaP 
secretary, l^gal sec^retary. medical secrHary/ medical 
office assistant. Clerk-typist, and word processing 
sf)e.cjalist. ^ ^ U 

The Office Administration Department is enthusiastic 
a|iout career opportunities currently availirt)le to persons 
with triiining and motivation. The U.S. Department of 
Labor prodicis a tremendous shortage of secretarial ijnd 
clerical woYker,^ in-the years ahead, and the future has 
never looke^l brighter for those , who selecV this, careen. 
The faculty of the'offlce Administration EJepartment look 
^foi^ward |o another exciting hal| century! ' 



Psychology 



.petweor^ im aiui mH. the ohairi^rson of the Phllosphy 
Depiiitmeni wa^ jtMiitly iQgponsible forbjith philosophy 
and psychology This traditional pramce in many col- 
lejjiNS changed about IMfi. following World WaVil. when 
' an increasing demand for psychology compeHpd the 
reparation of parent And child into ^wo independent 
adults ' ' 

Psychology had been given adequate room for growth 
while a part of the Philosophy Department ktany courses 
appeariHl in the curriculiun, including not only the fjrst- 
year intrtxluctory.courses. but offerings in abnomial. ap- 
plied, child, exfHMinientaL industrial, and soiia) psy- 
chology 

An 1946, when psyclrology and philosophy separated, Dr 
Walter C Varnum assumed the ('hair and a rapid expan- 
sion ill both ('caching staff and available courses took 
placiiv Th^ Department moved (rom three full time psy- 
chologist in tlie 30 s to 15 by the mid-to-late 19aO's. New 
• courses \n psychological statistics, mentaljiygiene, per- 
sonality and adjifstriient, and special |)ersonal counseling 
..made their ^ippearAnce Beginning in the late 1940^s. the , 
character ot the Dep^^rtment changed The former two- 
track program of acaderfiic training for certificated 
transfer stude/Us and two-year vo<*atlonal students called^ 
•semi-professional," changed to « single-track program 
fi^sing the scientific and expeigtmental with' the human- 
istic and practical appr6^c^es. In t4ie ,Ust 33 years, 
the ^Psychology Departmenthas offered a 'Vocatibfjally 
and humanistically oriented curriculum aiming at per- 
sonal applicatio^n of psychology in everyday life along 
with job preparation Courses in experimental and sftien- 
tific method have not been neglected Physiological psy- 
chology and Independent Scientific Studies are still pop- 
ular with students But Uie main- thrust of the Depart- 
ment s offerings become the training o( a type of 
paraprofessional counseling worker known ^ the Human 
Services General ist or Hurtiah Services Worker. 

Under the chainiianship of Dr, Max SHieanin beginning 
in I%5. there^emefged four years later the Human Ser- 
vices Curriculum that trains people in the social and per- 
sonal relationship skills, plus technical information 
needed to assist a wide variety of people. with ^rnotional. - 
educational/, ag^ adjustment and other personal 
problems. ^\ 

Students conrpleting the Human Services Curriculum 
ma^ receive the Certificate in Human Sifervices granted 
by thtf Psychology Department with Ij minimum of 39 un- 
its of required work. Those not choosing to continue 
toward the 60 yits required for the Associate in Arts 
Degree can certify by the Indicated training in the 
Psychology Department and enter into tht; job market; 

Under the plresent chairperson, Df. Mae Ziskin^, nine 
options are available ifi the Human Services Curriculum, 
Including such fields as, Administrator of Community 
Care (board-and-care home management), Counselor 
Aid in the Public Schools, Teacher's Aide to the Han- 
dicapped. SpeciBl Education Aide and Braille 
Transcriber, 
o • ' ' 
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student participation . in the affairs of the fVychology 
4)epartment is encouraged m many ways. Beginning as. 
early as 193j?: sUidents formerf a Psychology Club and ac- 
tively hosted lecturers and hypnosris demonstrations 
Aft^r the war, revival of Psyohology.Club activities led to 
the crealion of the Kenneth H Lanouette Sc^holarTSWptOr 
psy<^hology students, named in honor of the first member 
ofjhe Department who taught from 1929 until his death in 
194tf The scholarship was funded privately at first by 
Chairperson Dr. Walter C, Varnum who directed the 
Department's growth between 1946 and 1965. The 
Psychology (Mub added to the funds by sponj^oring paid 
admission hypnosis demonstrations for several years 
after the war 

With the exhaustion of scholarship money in 1965, there 
v^emerged a short time later a new type of student par-, 
ticipation Students on the ca'mpus were elected to a 
rouncil as department representatives. They acted as 
liaisons between departments and student government. < 
Kre(]iiently, a Psychology Department representative 
could make available student body money for lectures 
and demonstrations by off-campus professional psy- 
chologists for tlie benefit of bitth faculty and students. 

Hope seems bright fbr the cc^!()tinued growth, of our 
department. 
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Porhups lh« foreturtliors of today's ahchorwomeii, th«o tw6 cOeds wore 
photti^rnphod (luring the-44>31-32 school yoor at the microphone of 
City CoMof^'s theii-flwighng radio stntion. 

Radicf-TV-Fiim 

L.A. €ity College s first radio class, Radio 85, was of- 
fered in the F.al^of 1930 as "an elementary study of the 
theory an^— operation of radio circuits . and vacuum 
tubes.'* The. class was part of a "physics curriculum 
knoNvn as "Electricity, radio and sound." In 1934, 
electricity broke away from its newest cousin, leaving 
the embryo ef what what would become today^s depart-^ 
rpent; *-Radio and Sound/' 

The following year, the first tW^ (purses in radio 
production were offered, again as IPpchildre;i, but this 
time of the Speech Department. The course description 
for Radio Technique read in^rt: A course designed for 
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students (ier^inn^ I running ^aiid radio broadcasting ox> 
|)tM»cncc in aiinouncin^ aiurintorprolin^; (liciinatic 
lit(Mtitiiro " Hut il was Ihe li)st soiUvnro whicli set (he 
sta^jo tor (h(* kind of (raiinn^ lhat followt^d in subsoiiuont 
Xiwvs, and winch thi^ drpartnuMit has niauilainrd ovor 
sifuo PartuipatHKN in tMlucational suslanun^ broad 
casts js t(Mjinr(u1 of all rt^iLiistranfs 

And scKit was Dramatic and live broadcasts to KKA(\ 
writtiMi. productHi aiul actiHl bv :^tudiMits, biu-aim^ inipor 
taf)t <idditu)ns to Los An^cU's |)r()graininin^ TUc Music 
Department provicb^i an yrchestra that pr.^senteil 
rr^^iilar broadcasts live from Studio A. several ot whuMi 
v^ere commercial shows coast to coast on the radu) 

networks 

In 11)41. Kadio bad become a se[)arate department with 
twC) divisi()lis radio |)hysics and radio [)rodU(*Hon 
D4)u^|;is Kennedy, (ormerly with th(» Physics Depart 
inent. chaired this new de|)ariment Also to be |)roiniiient 
as instructors were KobiMt Whitien. a s|)eech [)r()l(\ssor, 
whey would tniMitually become |)resident of the KacuUy. 
Association, and Miss Julia (Vary, who eventually 
became (Ih^ lirst chairperson ot the HroadcMsting Depart 
ment when it brt)k(* away in 15)54 from the Kleetronics 
|)e|)artnuuit Others , included Hansom Itideout. Joe 
Johnston, Bill Shaw, Vt)rha l-'iske and Kula Jack 

Miss (Varv continued in the ^roa(lcastin^^ Department 
until \%H when she lamu^hed . her own radio station ^n 
Kscondido and also took a sabbatical to study at San- 
Die^o State Slu^ i^c^turned the following year, hut found 
the rj^ors ol ener^^etic students producing documen- 
taries, auditions, ancfdaily broadcasts a little too much 
and transf(M'red to the Speech De|)art|jient. Don MK'all 
succeeded her as Broad( asting chairman 

And so It was that she had made the full circle: joining 
City m the Speech Department, moving to Knglish. then 
to Drama. finaHy Hndio. and then bac^k' to Speech, taking 
her retirement aii 1%1 

As has already been mentioned, hands-on student ex- 
penence m broad(\isting was always a departmental 
trademark, dating back to the early 1930s when a 14- 
member Radio and Sound (*rew built a public address 
system and booth for announcing games and other 
events. Beginning in 1%2. wWM would become avery pop^ 
ular program, ^^neounter/^was llired daily from 8 to 9 
am from Stvulioji^er KMLA-FM. The program con- 
tinued for a year untjrthe >station was sold and becaiiie 
KKO'Jf-VM. But ' Sunday Seminar*' had by that time 
made its debut on'KKA(\ Prmlijced by broadcasting stu- 
dents, the Sunday evening program featured a different 
faculty member ivuh week; accepting telephone calls 
/rom listeners about the college and* particular cur- 
riculum 

^^Kncounter;* was alive and well also, operating under 
various, formats until the 1970s. In its heyday, the 



program was IxMug tapiMl and aired over stations KCJII.. 
KMKT KIIJ. KDAV. Kdl-M. and KI.AC Se[)tember 
through June, with riM uns of tbeb(\st programs scheduled 
during th(^ summers 

During the midtltl*i, live broadcasts ot all I.AtH* foot- 
ball games wen* IxMUg prodii(*ed by studentsT fn\st over 
KllOl'* KM and IIumi over KVVC KM. At the latter the 
|)rogiams were sold with studiMits handling live (*oinmer> 
cials as W(dl as doing tin* |)l.iy by play. 

In the S[)ring ol l%t). with its ever-(v\paiuiiiig television 
oll(M-ings. Un* d(^[>«n tm(M»t moNiul infotlie'old KngineiM ing 
Aniu^x Building (which had also sennTr^rr-TrrrnnlT^^ 
ttUMtre durmg construction of a new oneB^ renafniiig it 
Television Studios. Or TVS lif 1%H the department 
riH'Cived a $9(),(K)() lederal grant, ( written by Kd Williams) 
lor purchasing and installing a complete black and'white 
T\' stu\ho lacility, including |)luiubicon canieias, telecioe 
and videotape facilties. along with a 'modern masier- 
control with TV switchei', audio and s|)ecjal effects 
ca[Kd)iliti(*s 

Although tlu^ radio broadcasting classes had included 
more and more TV as the 19r)l)s |)rogressed. the first 
s(^[)arate TV class was not offered until 19% Dunnny 
cameras, l)uill by Kd \'crrill, with ground glass lenses 
were used in training They wiM o also cHpupped with tally 
lights. , switcher. -and h(\id[)lione intercom from eontVol 
room to cameraman ) ^ > ^ 

In the Spring of 19tW. the first daytime classes leadmg , 
to a cinemn major were offered, listing courses under 
that title Two years later, television classes were 
se()arated from broadcasting and similarly assigned their 
()wn course numluMs under '"VV \ And in 1972, by 
faculty vote, the name of the Broadcasting Department 
was changed to J^adioTV-Kilm Department. 

1'oday, as LA(X' reflects on its first half centiirV, a new 
era is beginning for the Radio-TV-Kihn Department. 
Work which began in May. 1976 on a multi-million dollar 
facility is nearing completion. The three-story. 52,000 
square-foot structure will be one of the finest facilties of 
ifs kind in the nation. II will house -two radio, one film, 
and twojarge television studio;>. Onepf the latter will be 
more than square feet in sr/e. and will feature a 
quadri-level control bootli, enabling those^students in the 
rear, upper levels to observe those manning the controls 
in the front lower levels. The building will also contain 
three- projection areas, iiicluding a 95-sei« screening . 
room with l^^nuiu capabilities, individual film editing 
rooms and broadcast iiig studigi^. scenery cop^tru'ction ' 
and machinery shops, and a specially-designed animation 
ro()m. 

^ The Radio 1A/-Film faculty, at this, the 4ialT century 
mark: Jim Bentloy. (Mian'n)an; Charles Kdwards; 
Robert Stahley ; J.P. iieuens. Tom Siempel: John Acken: 
Jerry Hendrix-; mid George Bowden, 
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Social Science 



l)r Willuuu II Snydor |HM S()!r<ill\ nitorvit»wo(J all of the 
oriKiiuil I})2y funilly (»f tluMlrparlruonl Since |)r Snyder 
was a nahvr of Massachiist^Us. il holptHi tho raiulidato 
tor a posUum it hi*. oV sluv wimo also fi^)ni the Hay stato 
At hnist that IS tho way S(H)rtMi Kraiikian dosrribos his in- 
Iri virw. althoujjh one snsptvts that ho would havo \}i\vi\ 
hirod to toai'h history in ;fny ovont In acfililion to Sooron 
'Krankian. Ilf^rhort Ali^xamhM' isonology), VinciMU 
Brrwrr irronoiuics j. Heltord (.'ruso (ocononiics), Adam 

' Dirhl (ocoiioniK s). |{ay l)iet(M ([>ohtiral sruMiro), ()rvii 
Myors (philosophy phdosphy bnng part of the depart- 
ment m 1!)29.). Clinton Smith (history), and Sanuiel Wix- 
niaii (history) W(*re hired 
There was aiiKuig the original faculty ix great amount 

»of enthusiasm ifnd esprit de corps. They all felt that they 
were among the pioncrrs m the junior college movement. 
They worked long hours m preparing both certificate 
(transfer) and semi profossional mon transfer) coursos. 
Some of the faculty was not overly keen about the semi- 
professional courses ( ■('harhMiiagne is (^harlemagne 
seiiii professional or not" said Clyde Chenoweth who 
joined the department in IIKH). but they were all-out sup- 
porters of ('ity College 

f)uring the SeconJ World the department was in- 
volved in the training ot some l.[i5[k^icer candldafes Vor 
the army Hoscm) lufjalls. the seroncrctkec^tor of the col- 
lege, insisted that the tnnning program iiH^ude cx^urses 
^n American history and government they >vere sup- 
po;;e(l ti) be gentlenien as well as officers." said hHj;alls. 
ScHue of t he faculty, remembers Sooren l^'rankian, hK^t'd 
out their aytoniobiles so that the married Officer caift^ 
didates couHl search for apartments in the area around 
the eamj)us 

. There were very few civilian male students on campus 
during Uie war When the department offered Social 

^ Scienoe SI - Factors and Issues of the Second World War 
^ the I)ire(*tor insisted that all students and all the col- 
lege faculty enroll ip what was essentially a course in 
war information It was not a bad way to increase the 
department *s VV'SCII! 

A number of the department 's faculty wont on to higher 
positions after teaching in the department for a time. 
»lohn I.ombardi. who taught hist()i7 and political science 

^ in 19:i(), later became I'resident of Los Angeles City Col- 
lege. Hay Dieter became Deati of Students. Adam Uiehl^ 
and Robert Holcopib became Deans of Instruction. Byron^ 
H(>lme3 and Mario Tartaglia became head counselois. 
Eric Hellquist .vyent on from LACC'to ii\e faculty of the 
University^of^^rflifornia at Berkeley. Bryiint Phillips 
^ weht to the faculty of the University of Southern Califor- 
nia after a short tour, of service in the department. Alfred ' 
Ho went to Western Michiga^t University. 

i>everal' of th(? department's faculty becan)e authprs: 
Clyde Chenoweth, Charles, Boss. Porter Ewing, Arthur 

^ Hortort. Melvin Lesser, Patrick O'Mara. Phillip Scl\ies 
sirtgc?r, and Jan Visser M\ authored textbooks, scholarly 
works, or arliclesi. : 
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Two of the department's fat'ulty. Florence Niles and 
H C -Wlnti>rs. wert» th(MUselv(»s former students of the 
college and majors m departmental subjects. 

The department grew from nine full-tinie faculty 
members in 1929 to a maximum of 24 in 196fi The depart^ 
ment curxenlly has 17 permanent instructors S4nce 1929. 
72 instructors havt* served in the deJ)artiMent on a full- 
time t)asis for varying length? pf service. 

A department as large as the Social vScieiice Depart- 
ment has. inevitably, n)any memories, both pleasant ^nd 
sad. abihit the past years Many department niembers 
still recall the meetings of Sigma Tali Sigma.. tbe depart- 
ment honorary society, orgaiiized by Arthur Horton. 
These incetings, very largo productions in fact, freijuent- 
ly had invited speakers from the world (jf science, motion 
pictures, and world affairs The highpoint for these 
meetings was in the 19r)()'s. Some of the senior members 
of the department recall the days of the. Korean War 
when low enrollments ri^uired a great amount of on- 
campUN recruiting on the part of the faculty. KiiroUment 
in classes was held in the Men's (Jym.^ind this Allowed 
for a considerable amount of faculty-student contact. 
This was due to the fact^hat the faculty did all of the 
work required for enroltiiig in das.ses at that time. 

lV)any faculty and multitudes of former students 
remember as well Sooren Krankiah's annual Christmas 
lecture Mr. Krankian, part ofihe original 1929 faculty 
and second chairman of the deparlmeht. each year W)uld 
gaily decorate his classroom, Al)-204 and later JH-102. in 
the spirit of Christmas, and it j^a^ij^^light to all Ot\ the 
lai^t day of classes before th^ Christmas vacation! Mr. 
Kr;|jnkiai1 ^^woiild give his^ lecture on the history of 
('hrVstinas. It became a'di^partment tradition 



SpeecRx 



The Speech Department had its beginning with the in- 
ception of tlfe college in September of 1929^ At thattime. 
"^'K^)eech (bourses were under the di(ection of the Knglish 
* Department, with Otis Richardson as chairmi^n Later. 
William MoVrissey became the head of the Speech section 
of the departnu^nt with Kdmuml Dwan its first chairman 
*as a separ^it^^^^init. He was fdllowed by John Gresham. 
wfio later l)ecam6 Presidnit of Harbor College. Gordon 
Mills. Harold B. Owei). also well known as a humorist and 
a writer of childreifs plays.' and tl\e current, otiairman. 
/James (J. Luter. Jr. * . > 
^^\)urse offerings in the depftrtitient'have constantly ex- - 
pamled ^o meet the needs of the student population. Our 
mainstaVsS are Public i^peakjng and Voice and Articula- ' 
' tion. cour,ses whk h meet basic univ^ sity requirements, 
but mafiy oV our oTferings are specialized in nature. St^ry 
Telling meets the need of future teachers and nursery 
school personnel- Oral Interpretation is geared (or the 
perfonner and fipec^ii major; Interpersonal Corrimunica- 
tion answers the need for increased awareness of self and 
others pxpres^e(i l)y the modern student. 

Developed l)y Harold B.' Owen as its first instructor 
and expanded under his chairmanship, the LACC Speech 
Clinic has becom(> a model for other ih'stitutions to fol- 



low With renewed interest because of the recent laws 
concerning handicapfwl students, it is undergoing 
another period of expansion 

The increasing number of foreign students on this 
campus s(wrked the development of the course titled 
Knglish Speech as a Second Language. With renewed in- 
put from South Kast Asia, this course is undergoing ex- 
pansion as well 

One of the department s outstanding programs has 
been that of Foiensics. that is. competitive speaking. 
LACC's forensic teams have constantly excelled and. ex- 
cept for a periixl during the late forties and early fifties , 
when i\o program was offered, have often been in the 
forefront of national competition. Its first entrant in a 
nationwide debate tourhairlent in 1930, coached by Kd- 
mund Doran. timk the championship. One of its members, 
Truman Bordman. went on to become a well known 
writer of radio, television and film, while another, Wade 
('hurch. became a Lieutenant Governor of Arizona. Con- 
tinuing in its winning ways in 1977.' the team produced the 
bi\sticomnujnity college speaker in the nation, Robert 
Siricco. under its current 1|j|a(^hes, Robert Bornemann 
md Charles Romero. * f^S^ 

The current staff qf the Speech Department contiYiues a 
long tradition of excellence in education and pledges to 
continue to meet the challenge of LA(*X: s constantly 
changing student body. 



Theatre 



To borrow a line from Thornton Wilder, "How did this 
alL begin. ^' 

Los Angeles City (^ollege started in 1929, using the 
buildings and site formerly used by UCLA. The Theatre 
Department was activated with the inception of the 
school itself, under the chairmanship of Harold Turney, 
and produced plays in the inherited school auditorium. 



In 1931 a Little Theatre was created in what had once 
been a wonien's gymnasium Jerfy Blunt joined Harold 
Turney. the founder, and together they established the 
basic philosophy of the department, that the productions 
themselves form the climax of the student s course, and 
that the student appear before the public as many times 
as possible each semester. To that end an extensive 
system of classes, embracing all phases of the dramatic 
field, was organized as a part of the regular curriculum . 

During the 193() s and until World War H the depart- 
ment operated two theatres, the Little Theatr^ and the 
larger auditorium. Following the war, a third theatre 
was added which featured central staging. This welcome 
addition was adapted from a bungalow — a war 
emergency building — and carried the name Bungalow 
16. Plays were alternately scheduled, according to adap- 
tability and needs, into each of these three theatres, giv- 
ing the student ample opportunity for variation in his 
stage exf)erience. 

In 1959 the large auditorium was razed to make way for 
the new Administration Building and in 1963 the Little 
Theatre was razed to make way for the new Theatre 
Building. The demise of the Little Theatre was not 
without emotion as it had been the "home*' of the Theatre 
Department for over 32 years and many a student had 
enshrined it in his menaory. Prior to the leveling of the 
Little Theatre, the Engineering Annex was pressed into 
servic^e as an "Interim Theatre." Fortunately, it proved 
to be a most workable playhouse, and the training of stu- 
dents nev^r slackened. 

With the opening of the new Theatre Building, the 
Theatre Department had. at last, a well-designed 
proscenium theatre, a flexible theatre, and a class room\ 
theatre to accommodate the acti^vities of the department 

Through th6 years, students have come in a steady 
stream to the Theatre Department of Los Angeles City 
College to receive an education on the college level which 
emphasises the practical application of all academic 
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The h©ro it slated for.tbe'QOttovvf In thii tcent from "The Vaftabond Kinji/' a cooperatJva production by City's muiic. art & 
drama -dapartmenU itafled during tha 1932^ seaion: The operetta was widely acclaimed for. emong other things its 
"brilliant and authentic period costuming. , . and high Standard of stage. direction. . . The venture was jointly directed 
by Dr. Edmund Ai Cykler, Mrs. Lois Wagg Morgan, and Harold Merrill Turney. 



work The staff has iiirreased from single member in 
1929* to 19 at the present time 

During the 50 years of Us existence and growtlt the 
Theatre Department has had the solid support of the Ad- 
ministration, the^ludent Bmly. and the Community, until 
it is now one of the best known and respected theatrical 
institutions in the United States 

Transportation-Travel-Tourism 

y 

Trans[H)rtation Travel-Tourism education ^has been 
thrivhig at Los Angeles City College since Its inception 
during the 1950's Mr. John Tonkovich was elected 
DepaFtment Head by College President John Lombard! 
and Dean of Instruction Charles Trigg. A research pro- 
ject was undertaken by Mr Tonkovich to determine the 
philosophy, objectives, and course content for a two-year 
curriculum. The investigation indicated not only a need 
for transportation studies but also a need for a travel 
course. The original curriculum inf^luded such a course, 
which was the "first * offered on the college level in the 
United States Through the years, th^ Department Head 
hai> maintaineil inter communication with carriers, 
freight forwarders, passenger and freight-traffic con- 
ferences, travel and tourism promotion organizations,^ 
tour operators, hotel and niotel systems, passenger- and 
freight-traffic bureaus, transportation and travel consul- 
tants, transportation associations, and governmental 
agencies as guidance for curriculum development. Also, 
such industry relations have encouraged on-campus 
recruitment 

The Transportation Geography classes have been ex- 
cellently staffed with faculty from the Earth Sciences 
Department Those who have contributed to the success 
of the Transportation-Travel-Tourism program were Ms. 
Valene Smith and Messf^s. Glenn Cunningham, George 
Bellemin. William Russell, and David Jennings. 

To encourage independent study, a Transportation- 
Travel-Tourism Student Development Resource Center 
was established recently. Worldwide passenger and 
freight tariffs, official guides, passenger-and freight- 
service manuals, handbooks^, directories, audio-visual 
ai^s. company training materials, programmed instruc- 
tion lessons, employee and consumer travel publications, 
periodicals, and sources of employment have been in- 
cluded in the Resource Center. 

Our graduates have been employed with airlines, 
motor freight carriers, railroads, buslines, shiplines, 
freight forwarders, industrial traffic departments, 
goverjimental agencies, urban transport systems, tour 
operators. and travel agencies, rent-a-car companies and 
hotels. 

ft 

Women's Phy.sical Education * 

In 1929 when U(JLA vacated the present campus and 
Los Angdes City College began its infant career as the 
first of the Los Angeles Junior Colleges, Mrs. Kathyprine 
**^-?hard nurtured the growfti of the Women's Physical 
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Kducation Department with great care and devotion. She 
was our first ChairjHM son and the future reputation of the 
Departnyent depended upon her administrative and 
organizational abilities. She prospered by hiring excel- 
lently qualified teachers who also had at least one major 
specialty in the field of Health, Physical Education, and 
Hecreation To the present day, Mrs, Blanchard's stan- 
dards lor the ideal IMiysical Kducation teacher are still 
followed with the accompanying success of the Depart- 
ment 

♦ 

Mi^. Blancliard retired ip 1950 and placed the respon- 
sibilities into.tlie able hands^of Dorothy Stlnson who was 
the Chairperson til 1956. Margaret Meacher served 
from 1956 to 1972, Margie Morisson from 1972 to 1077. The 
present chairperson is Nancy I^olan, who assuqied the 
position in the spring of 1977. All the faculty through Hhe 
years are dedicated teachers who supplemented, 
modified, modernized and kept striving to keep their 
Department in high esteem and qualification. 

During the years of World War 11, the Department lost 
some of its staff to the service. Regretfully many faculty 
also had to temporarily resign due to the decrease in 
enrollment. All were returned to work* at the end of the 
war. One activity the Department did for the war effort 
was to go out and pick tomatoes, the field not being too 
<f far away in those not too developed Los Angeles days. 

^ Graduates from our Department have enjoyed^ an ex- 
cellent reputation. These graduates are readily accepted 
into four-year colleges and/or universities to cortiplete 
their studies and receive their teaching credentials. 
These graduates have proven fo be excellent teachers, 
counselors, principals, and, as citizens, they have worked 
hard for their communties. 

The new gymnasium was the first new building built in 
many years. Dedicated in 1959, it has given us the oppor- 
tunity to offer a more comprehensive sports and dance 
* program. 

We now have 12 faculty, over 7,000 contact hours. week- 
ly with the students, and a varied curriculum taking care 
of the needs and interests of the community day and 
night. Our Athletic program has prospered since the 
advent of Title IX, and we rfave an intramural program 
each semester for our regular servicfi. students. We are 
proud of our work and of our history. , 

In 1952 yve established the Katherine BlanChard 
^' Scholarship.|,o honor outstanding Physical Education and 
Recreation majors. Another was established in 1955 in 
honor of Dorothy Allen, a well-loved teacher who passed 
away unexpectedly during the school year. This scholar- 



ship helps needy majors whose potentials are readily 
noticed by the faculty. Over a hundred students have 
been helped by these scholarships aild the entire depart- 
ment worked hard to raise the money to keep the funds 
active. For many years the Department held a **Round- 
yp * of past and present students and faculty to partici- 
pate In ^ carnival-type festival. All the monies, over 
$20,000, went into these scholarships and each of the 
participants was pfoud of their individual contribution. 
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